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"The  Structure  of  the  Arteries  arid  Veins, 


§•  I31, 


""4  H  E  red  Liquor,  cahed 
Blood,  is  found  diftributed 
thro5  almoft  all  Parts  of  the 
Body,  and  appears  in  its  na¬ 
tural  State  to  be  contained  in  proper  Veffels, 
or  Tubes,  term’d  Arteries  and  Veins;  orelfe 
in  forne  intermediate  Receptacles  between 
thofe  Veffels,  fuch  as  the  venous  Sinus’s  of  the 
Heart,  Liver,  and  dura  Mater,  with  the  Au¬ 
ricles  and  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  and  the 
fpongy  Subftance  or  Cells  contained  in  the 
Parts  of  Generation  of  the  Male  and  Female, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Spleen. 

§.  132.  The  Arteries'  appear  to  be  mem¬ 
branous  Canals  of  a  conical 2  Figure,  varioufly 
ramified 3  and  inflected  in  oblique  Directions  ; 
being  fmooth  on  their  Infide,  and  without 
any  Valves 4,  except  at  the  Pleart ;  their  fmaller 
Branches  arife  from  the  larger  Trunks  varV 
oujly  s,  but  generally  in  acute  Angles  towards 
their  Extremities,  leldom  at  right  Angles,  as 
in  the  Intercoftals ;  and  more  feidom  in  obtufe 
ones,  as  in  the  umbilical  Arteries  of  the  Foe¬ 
tus,  &c.  They  confift  of  five  Coats 6,  as  de~ 
fcribed  by  Anatomifls ;  the  mo  ft  external 7  of 
which  is  thin  and  nervous  8  in  its  exterior  Sur- 

B  face. 
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face,  but  internally  it  is  compofed  of  a  very 
thick  and  vafcular  Network  9  of  Arteries  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Coronary  and  ether  Branches,* 
and  interwoven  with  fmall  Veins,  by  which 
vafcular  Plexus  the  arterial  Trunks  are  con¬ 
nected  in  their  Situations.  The  fecond  is  a 
thin  and  cellular  10  Coat,  but  very  dilatable  by 
inflating  its  Cells,  wherein  is  naturally  con¬ 
tain’d  an  oily  Fat,  which  being  preffed  out 
upon  the  mufeukr  Fibres  of  the  next  Coat, 
lubricates  them,  and  renders  them  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  perform  their  conftant  Dilatations  and 
Contractions.  The  third,  or  glandular  I£ 
Coat,  is  probably  no  more  than  Part  of  the 
former,  confiding  principally  of  the  adipofe 
DuCts  and  Cells,  which  immediately  inveft 
the  fourth  or  mufcular  Coat  which  is  made 
up  of  annular  Fibres,  very  ftrong,  elajlic  IZ, 
and  clofely  compacted  together  in  leveral  Stra¬ 
ta  one  within  the  other,  into  which  they 

_  '  y 

are  divifible.  The  fifth  and  laft  Coat,  which 
lines  the  internal  Surface  of  the  Artery,  is  thin 
and  membranous,  compofed  of  longitudinal 
Fibres,  capable  of  Contraction  and  Dilatation 
like  the  former.  This  whole  Veffel,  while 
the  Animal  is  alive  and  well,  moves  and  beats 
with  a  vibratory  Motion  ;  but  its  fmaller 
Branches  are  varioufly  difpofed  and  formed, 
fo  that  the  Structure  of  this  Veffel  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  various  Parts  of  the  Body,  both  in  the 
Size  of  its  Orifice  *+  arifing  from  the  larger 
Trunk,  the  1  hicknefs  of  its  Coats,  Number 
of  its  Branches,  and  their  different  Inflections, 

Inter- 
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Intertexture  and  Dijlribution  14  *,  &c.  The 
Extremities  of  thefe  Arteries  terminate  either 
into  the  'Beginnings  of  the  final!  Veins  x% 
forming  a  continued  Tube  16  with  them,  with¬ 
out  any  cavernous  Medium  ;  or  elfe  they  are 
diftributed  to,  and  end  in  various  Dudts, 
Cells,  and  large  or  final!  Cavities  in  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Body,  where  they  difcharge  or 
exhale  a  thin  Liquor  to  mollify  the  Surface  of 
the  Membranes,  and  prevent  them  from 
growing  together  •  while  others  of  them  end 
in  excretory  Duffs  I7,  or  in  particular  Sinus's  l8, 
as  thofe  of  the  Penis,  Clitoris,  and  Spleen,  or 
laftly,  they  are  diftributed  direffly  into  fecretory 
Canals  19 ,  or  elfe  into  a  glandular  Pulp  2°. 

1  The  Name  Artery  is  derived,  (dwo  r*  rou  ccsg-% 
rn^uy)  from  its  containing  Air  ;  for  the  firft  VefTei 
thus  denominated,  was  that  we  now  call  the  T racbea 
or  Windpipe,  the  Arteries  themfelves  being  in  the 
early  Times  of  Hippocrates  termed  beating  or  internal 
Veins ,  in  Contradiilindtion  to  the  external  Veins* 
which  have  no  Motion.  But  after  Hippocrates ,  the 
Notion  of  Erafiftratus  prevailing,  till  it  was  refu¬ 
ted  by  Galen ,  that  the  Canals  we  now  call  Arte¬ 
ries,  received  a  Quantity  of  Air  in  their  Diaftole 
from  the  Heart,  which  they  expelled  in  their  Sy« 
Hole  ;  thefe  Veflels  were  from  that  Time  named 
arterite.  This  Air  they  fuppofed  the  Arteries  re^ 
ceived,  from  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart* 
which  again  took  it  from  the  Lungs  *,  holding 
likewife,  that  the  fame  Ventricle  received  but  a 
very  little  Blood  which  tranfuded  into  it,  thro5  the 
mufcular  Septum  of  the  Pleart.  At  that  Time 
they  diftinguilhed  two  Kinds  of  Air- veflels  or 
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Arteries,  arifingfrom  the  leftSide  of  the  Heart;  the 
one  which  we  call  the  Aorta ,  they  by  way  of  Emi¬ 
nence  named  arterici  arteriofa  \  the  other,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  the  Structure  of  a  Vein,  they  termed 
arteria  venofa.  The  Veins  were  then  defined  to 
be  thofe  VefTels  which  came  out  of,  and  con¬ 
vey’d  the  Blood  from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart :  Thefe  they  diftinguifhed  into  the  (pxtrp 
xoiXv  vel  pzyctXYi,  or)  vena  cava ,  and  the  (<p xzf  ccorrr 
giuJy;,  or)  vena  arteriofa ,  which  laft  is  what  we 
now  call  the  pulmonary  Artery.  This  was  the 
Dodtrine  received  and  taught  in  the  phyfical  Books 
and  Schools,  till  the  Time  of  Harvey ,  by  whole 
Difcovery,  we  are  now  enabled  to  remove  the 
Error  and  define  an  Artery  that  Veflel  which  con¬ 
veys  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  a  Vein  the  redudtory  Canal  which 
returns  the  Blood  fent  by  the  former  from  all  Parts 
of  the  Body,  again  to  the  Heart. 

z  A  Cone  among  the  Mathematicians  is  defined 
a  Pyramid,  every  tranfverfe  Sedtion  of  which  is 
circular  ;  and  in  this  Senfe  the  xkrteries  are  conver¬ 
ging  Cones  :  Since  their  Bales  or  Segments  next 
the  Heart,  are  always  larger  than  thofe  towards 
their  Apices  or  Extremities  in  which  they  termi¬ 
nate  ;  and  accordingly  the  tranfverfe  Sedtion  or 
Diameter  of  every  Artery,  is  lefs  as  it  becomes 
more  remote  from  the  Heart.  Yet  we  are  not 
from  hence  to  conclude,  that  taking  the  Aorta 
and  its  Branches  as  an  Aggregate,  its  greateft  Di¬ 
ameter  muft  be  neareft  the  Heart ;  for  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  Sections  or  Diameters  of  all  the  fmaller  Ar¬ 
teries  added  together,  will  infinitely  exceed  the 
Diameter  of  the  Aorta  at  the  Heart  :  However, 
the  Arteries  may  be  reafonably  termed  conical,  or 
converging  Cones  as  to  Senfe  :  (i.)  Becaufe  they 

have  the  real  Qualities  or  Affedtions  of  fuch  a 
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Cone,  i.  e.  the  Trunk  or  Rafis  next  the  Heart  be- 
in 2;  diftended,  all  its  fmaller  Branches  will  be  alio 

O  7 

dilated  at  the  fame  Time  *,  whereas  if  they  had 
the  Affedtions  of  a  Crefcent,  or  inverted  Cone,  it 
mud  follow,  that  the  Branches  would  not  be  dila¬ 
ted,  tho’  the  Trunk  or  Bafis  next  the  Heart  be 
diftended  ^  nor  does  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  ap¬ 
pear  fufticient  to  dilate  the  Arteries,  were  they  e- 
very  where  of  an  equal  Diameter.  (2.)  Becaule 
the  Aorta  and  every  Artery  taken  without  its 
fmaller  Branches,  appear  in  all  Refpedfs  to  be 
really  a  converging  Cone.  Laftly,  We  wou’d  ra¬ 
ther  have  the  Arteries  termed  conoide  than  conical, 
or  real  Cones  ;  becaufe  all  of  them  are  more  or  lefs 
mfiedted,  fo  as  to  defcribe  forne  kind  of  Arch  or 
Angle:  But  this  they  cannot  do,  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  Axis  of  the  Cone,  from  being  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  its  Bafts ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
ftridtly  termed  Cones. 

3  All  the  Arteries,  traced  down  to  the  very  mi- 
nuteft,  appear  to  be  thus  more  or  lefs  ramified ; 
though  home  of  them  run  entire,  a  confiderable 
Length  before  they  divide,  as  we  commonly  ob- 
ferve  in  the  Carotids,  from  the  Aorta  to  their 
thyroide  Branches. 

4  There  is  no  Artery  in  the  Body,  in  which 
the  Blood  has  not  a  free  and  ready  Pafifage  into 
any  ol  the  reft  ^  and  the  Artery  itfelf  will  even  be¬ 
come  a  Vein,  and  return  the  Blood  back  again  to 
the  Heart,  if  the  impelling  Force  be  greateft  at  its 
Extremity  ^  upon  which  Principle,  I  have  feen 
the  Body  of  a  male  Infant,  injedted  by  a  fmall 
Artery  in  the  Groin,  fo  as  to  fill  the  whole  arte¬ 
rial  Syftem  very  exactly. 

5  This  Variation  of  their  Rife  is  manifold,  dif¬ 
fering,  (1.)  According  as  their  Trunks  are  near¬ 
er  to,  or  more  remote  from  the  Heart,  2.  As 

B  3  fome 
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fome  arife  from  the  anterior  Part  of  the  Aorta, 
like  the  Spermatics  ;  others  from  its  Sides,  in  op- 
pofite  Diredlions,  as  the  Intercoftals,  and  Coro¬ 
naries  ;  and  others  again  arife  more  laterally,  as 
the  inferior  mefenteric  Artery,  £s?c.  3.  According 
to  the  Angle  which  the  arterial  Branch  makes  with 
the  Trunk  from  whence  it  proceeds :  Thus  fome 
Arteries  with  their  Trunks  intercept  a  very  acute 
Angle,  as  the  Spermatics  ;  others  intercept  an 
Ajngle  of  about  45  Degrees,  which  is  the  moil 
frequent  among  them  •,  and  others  again  ftrike  off 
in  right  Angies,  as  the  Emulgents.  And  laftly. 
Some  Branches  with  their  Trunks,  make  an  ob- 
tufe  Angle,  as  the  coronary  Arteries  of  the  Heart 
with  the  fpinal  Arteries  which  arife  from  the  ver¬ 
tebral,  and  defcend  ♦Trough  the  middle  of  the  fpi¬ 
nal  Marrow  •,  for  the  vertebral  themfelves  are  on¬ 
ly  diflributed  on  the  outfide  thereof.  Thefe  are 
the  principal  Differences  of  their  Origination,  and 
which  merit  our  Notice,  becaufe  thole  Parts  of  the 
Blood  which  are  the  moft  folid  and  move  with 
the  greatefc  Velocity,  always  endeavour  moil  to 
continue  in  the  fame  Courie  in  which  they  were  at 
firft  moved  ;  while  the  lighter  Particles  of  that 
Fluid  which  have  the  leaft  Denfity,  pafs  off  at 
more  right  Angles. 

6  The  larger  Trunks  only,  have  all  thefe  five 
Coats,  before  they  are  diflributed  into  any  Part ; 
for  when  an  Artery  enters  into  any  Vifcus  it  puts 
off  the  exterior  Tunic  ;  and  when  the  Arteries  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Bones,  they  even  put  off  their  mufcu- 
lar  Tunic  as  well  as  their  exterior  one,  fo  that  with- 
it  the  Cavities  of  the  Bones  they  become  almoft 
thinner  than  the  Veins. 

7  This  external  Tunic  is  derived  to  the  Aorta, 
partly  from  the  very  thin  Membrane  which  clofely 
inverts  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Heart  externally, 

and 
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and  in  Part  from  the  Pericardium  and  Pleura  ;  but 
after  the  Trunk  of  the  Aorta  has  paflfed  thro* 
the  Diaphragm,  it  in  like  manner  receives  its  ex¬ 
ternal  Tunic  from  the  Peritonaeum,  and  the  other 
common  Membranes  of  the  feveral  Cavities  thro* 
which  it  paflfes. 

8  It  is  termed  nervous,  not  from  its  being  ei¬ 
ther  extremely  fenfible,  or  plentifully  fupplied  with 
fmall  Nerves  ;  but  becaufe  it  appears  white,  its 
Blood-veflfels  efcaping  the  naked  Eye,  unlefs  they 
are  diftended  with  fome  Injection. 

9  This  Net-work  of  fmall  '  neries,  which  is 
pretty  thick,  comes  from  the  Coronaries,  and 
veils  the  whole  Superficies  oi  the  Aorta  near  the 
Heart,  immediately  under  the  nervous  Tunic. 
This  appears  irom  the  Experiments  of  Ruyfcb9 
whofe  fluid  cetaceous  InjeCtion  has  filled  the  left 
Auricle  and  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  fo  as  to  pals 
into  its  coronary  Arteries,  and  render  all  their 
fmall  Branches,  lpent  on  the  Coats  of  the  Aorta, 
very  confpicuous.  A  remarkable  Peculiarity  of 
this  Plexus  is,  that  it  is  filled,  or  in  its  Diaftole, 
when  the  Aorta  is  in  its  Syftole,  and  emptied 
when  the  Aorta  is  in  its  Diaftole  ;  and  therefore 
the  Contraction  and  Dilatation  of  this  arterial 
Plexus  muft  be  always  made  in  oppofite  Times 
to  thofe  of  the  Aorta,  and  at  the  fame  Times  with 
thofe  of  the  coronary  Arteries.  (§.  183.)  For 
when  the  Aorta  is  fulleft  of  Blood,  at  that  InflanC 
only  does  it  fill  both  the  coronary  Arteries  *,  and  aC 
the  fame  time,  when  the  mufcular  Coat  of  the  Aor* 
ta  contracts,  the  cellular  one  does  not,  having  no 
fuch  contractile  Power  ;  fo  that  by  this  Means 
there  is  made  a  Dilatation  or  Space  betwixt  the 
mufcular  Coat  contracting  itfelf  towards  the  Axis 
of  the  Aorta,  and  the  external  nervous  Tunic,  in* 
%Q  which  Space  the  Blood  rufhes  by  the  coronary 

B  4  Arteries^ 
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Arteries,  fo  as  to  fill  all  their  fmall  Branches 
fpent  on  the  Aorta  ;  by  which  Repletion  of  the 
Arteriole  the  Contraction  of  the  Aorta  is  alfo  fur¬ 
ther  augmented.  But  when  the  Aorta,  after  its 
utmoft  Contraction,  is  again  filled  by  the  Syflole 
of  the  Heart,  with  more  Blood  from  its  left  Ven¬ 
tricle,  its  mufcular  Tunic  will  be  then  diftended, 
fo  as  to  comprefs  and  empty  the  fmall  Veffels 
fpread  upon  it  ;  which  therefore  cannot  at  that  time 
receive  any  Blood  in  them  from  the  Coronaries, 
which  are  alfo  at  that  inftant  empty. 

Ib  This  cellular  or  dipofe  Membrane,  inwhofe 

If  Veffels  of  the  preceding 
]  icxus,  being  mterpoied  betwixt  the  nervous  and 
mufcular  Coat,  prevents  them  from  growing  to 
each  other,  and  pours  out  its  lubricating  Oil  upon 
the  Fibres  of  the  latter,  which  are  perpetually  in 
Motion. 

11  They  are  protuberant  Corpufcles,  appearing 
in  the  cellular  Tunic,  which'  feem  to  afford  a  lu¬ 
bricating  Mucus ;  or  they  are  perhaps  no  more 
than  diftended  Veficulae  in  the  fame  adipofe  Mem¬ 
brane  next  to  the  mufcular  Tunic. 

12  *  One  may  by  Patience  and  Maceration  fe- 
parate  almoft  an  hundred  of  thefe  Strata  or  Lamel¬ 
lae  in  the  Aorta  of  an  Ox  ;  in  which  this  mufcular 
Coat  is  near  two  Lines  thick. 

12  Such  is  the  Elafticity  of  the  Aorta,  that  it 
will  receive  above  an  hundred  Pints  of  Water, 
without  burfting  j  by  which  Power  it  is,  that  the 
Arteries  continue  to  contract  and  leffen  their  Dia¬ 
meters  even  after  the  Heart  has  ceafed  to  move, 
fo  as  to  difcharge  almoft  all  their  contained 
Blood  into  the  Veins f  which  therefore  appear  li¬ 
vid  and  confpicuous,  while  the  Arteries  are  in  a 
manner  empty  and  contracted  in  the  dead  SubjeCt. 
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15  It  was  a  great  Error  in  the  learned  Bellini 
and  Malpighi ,  to  confider  all  the  Extremities 
of  the  Arteries  as  a  Network  of  Veffeis  dividing 
and  again  terminating  into  each  other  in  the  fame 
Manner  ;  upon  which  Suppofition  the  former  has 
built  a  Syftem  with  more  Ingenuity  than  Truth. 
3Tis  indeed  certain,  that  in  the  Heart  and  Lungs 
the  Arteries  barely  ramify,  and  then  immediately 
return  again  in  Veins  j  but  the  great  Ruyfch  feems 
to  have  been  the  flrft  who  has  demonftrated  that 
the  extreme  Branches  of  the  Arteries,  are  diffe¬ 
rently  difpofed  in  almoft  every  different  Part  of  the 
Body.  In  the  Liver  they  appear  like  fmall  Pencil 
Brufhes,  in  the  Tefticles  they  are  wound  up  like 
a  Ball  of  Thread,  in  the  Kidneys  they  are  in¬ 
flicted  into  Angles  and  Arches,  in  the  Inteftines 
they  ramify  like  the  Branches  of  Trees,  in  the 
Uvea  they  form  Circles  and  Radii,  in  the  Brain 
they  are  waved  in  and  out  in  a  ferpentine  Courfe  ; 
in  the  Omentum  they  are  difpofed  fomething  like 
the  Marfhes  of  a  Net,  and  in  almoit  every  other 
Part  of  the  Body  they  aflume  a  different  and  pe¬ 
culiar  Structure. 

I+  The  Sedlions  of  the  Arteries  as  they  arife, 
do  not  decreafe  in  an  inverfe  Ratio  to  their  Di- 
ffances  from  the  Heart,  as  they  muff  if  they  were 
framed  mechanically  by  the  Impulle  of  the  Blood, 
according  to  the  Opinion  of  Cartefius.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  firfh  Arteries  we  meet  with, 
the  Coronaries,  are  but  fmall,  when  the  very  next 
are  the  large  carotid  and  fubclavian  Branches  ; 
after  wjiich  come  the  little  Twigs  to  the  Thimus 
and  the  Intercoftals,  then  the  large  Mefenteric, 
Cceliac  and  emulgent  Branches,  and  immediately 
after  them  the  (lender  fpermatic  Arteries  :  From 
whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  human  Body  was 
not  formed  by  a  fpontaneous  Meehan ifm,  but 
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that  its  Parts  were  thus  built  for  the  defigned  and 
forefeen  Ufes  intended  them  by  the  moft  wife 
Creator. 

When  a  mall  Artery  is  near  fpent,  it  fends 
off  many  little  Branches  ;  at  each  of  which  its 
Membranes  are  put  off,  or  render’d  thinner,  till  at 
laft,  where  they  become  fmalleft,  thinneft,  and 
without  Branches,  they  acquire  a  cylindrical  Fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  then  nothing  more  is  required  for  its 
becoming  a  Vein,  but  that  it  be  reflected  back 
again. 

16  In  this  Manner  terminate  moft  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries  fpent  upon  the  membranous  Parts,  where 
there  is  but  little  Secretion,  according  to  the  De- 
monftration  ot  Lewenhoec . 

Of  thefe  there  are  various  Kinds,  the  moft 
numerous  are  thofe  which  exhale  the  perfpirable 
Matter  of  S anttorius,  being  feated  wherever  the 
Skin  is  extended.  Thofe  excretory  Tubes  being 
dilated  by  the  Humours  receiving  a  greater  Im- 
pulfe  from  the  Motion  of  the  Mufcles,  do 
then  tranfmit  the  brackilh  and  aqueous  Part  of  the 
Blood,  which  we  call  Sweat ;  and  by  urging  the 
Circulation  more  violently,  they  will  difcharge 
the  very  Serum  itfelf,  which  will  concrete  ;  but  > 
they  never  tranfmit  the  Cruor,  unlefs  it  be  in 
Women,  when  the  hypogaftric  and  fpermatic  Ar¬ 
teries  being  diftended  from  a  Plethora,  difcharge 
the  menftruous  Blood  periodically  this  Way. 
There  are  another  Set  of  excretory  Duels  which  do 
not  difcharge  aay  thing  out  of  the  Body,  but  on¬ 
ly  exhale  a  thin  Vapour  into  feveral  Cavities,  fome 
of  which  are  very  frnall,  and  only  large  enough 
to  receive  Parts,  or  allow  them  Motion ;  others 
of  thefe  Cavities  are  much  larger,  as  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  Brain,  the  Cavity  of  the  Pericardium, 
Thorax  and  Abdomen,  That  there  are  fuch  ex¬ 
cretory 
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cretory  Duds  in  thofe  Cavities,  is  apparent  from 
Injections  efcaping  into  them  that  Way  ;  and  it  is 
alfo  as  apparent,  that  this  Moifture  muft  be  again 
abforbed,  other  wife  it  would  be  turned  into  a 
Water. 

IS  The  Blood  is  for  a  Time  found  in  a  manner 
extravafated  in  fome  Parts  ;  as  when  in  the  vene¬ 
real  Ad  it  is  pour’d  out  of  the  patulent  Orifices 
in  the  Arteries  into  the  fpongy  Subftance  in  the 
Parts  of  Generation  of  both  Sexes,  and  then  a- 
gain  returned  by  abforbing  Orifices  of  the  re- 
dudory  Veins. 

The  fmall  Arteries  terminate  fometimes  in  cy- 
lindric  Vefiels  or  Duds,  which  have  no  interme¬ 
diate  Receptacles,  but  difcharge  their  fecerned  Li¬ 
quor  immediately  into  the  Cavity  for  which  it  is 
defigned.  Thus  it  is  in  the  villous  Coat  of  the 
Inteftines  *,  in  the  tubuli  Belliniani  of  the  Kidney, 
which  convey  the  Urine  from  the  Arteriole  ftrait 
into  the  Pelvis  and  Ureter  ;  and  poffibly  the  fame 
Mechanifm  may  obtain  in  the  Uterus.  Other 
fmall  Arteries  again,  let  their  fecerned  Fluid  drain 
into  fome  Receptacle,  in  which  it  ftagnates,  thick¬ 
ens,  and  meliorates  *,  as  the  Bile  in  the  Liver,  the 
Semen  in  the  Fpididymis,  and  all  glandular  Juices 
in  their  Folliculi. 

, ao  As  is  the  Cafe  in  moft  of  the  Vifcera  ;  but 
whether  this  Pulp  is  made  up  barely  of  fmall  Vef- 
fels  fpun  out  to  a  great  Finenefs,  or  whether  it  is 
compofed  of  Folliculi  or  Cells,  upon  which  the 
fmall  Arteries  are  fpent  and  ramified,  is  the  Sub- 
jed  of  another  Confideration.  See  §.  264  and 
265.  But  this  is  certain,  that  not  any  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  terminate  in  blind  Duds  that  have  no  Paf- 
iage  ;  for  if  that  were  the  Cafe,  the  Blood’s  Cir¬ 
culation  wou’d  be  foon  brought  to  a  Period.  Nor 
is  the  Blood  extravafated  from  any  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries 
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lies,  fo  as  to  ftagnate  and  form  the  Parenchyma 
of  the  Vifcera,  as  the  Ancients  imagined.  It 
was  indeed  the  Opinion  of  Ruyfih ,  that  the  Blood 
tranfuded  thro5  the  Pores  of  the  Veflfels  like  Dew, 
in  order  to  nourifh  the  folid  Fibres  ^  into  which 
Notion  he,jwas  led  by  the  following  Appearance  : 
Having  accurately  filled  a  Heart  with  a  loft  In¬ 
jection  like  Wax,  he  cut  it  open,  and  dipt  it  in 
Oleum  'Terebinthinte  lavendulatum  (which  leaves  a 
gloflfy  Varnifh  upon  prepared  Parts,  that  pre- 
ferves  them  from  any  Danger  of  PutrifaCtion  or 
Decay  :)  Some  Time  after,  viewing  .it  in  the  Sun- 
fhine,  there  appeared  red  Spots  within  Side  of  it. 
Thefe  Spots,  laid  Ruyfch ,  are  the  Injection  extra- 
vafated  under  the  Varnifh,  without  any  Rupture 
or  Injury  offer’d  to  the  Veflels,  juft  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Blood  tranfudes  in  the  living  Sub¬ 
ject.  But  for  my  own  Part,  after  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  that  Preparation  with  the  utmoft  Atten¬ 
tion,  I  am  perfuaded  that  thofe  Spots  were  in  re¬ 
ality  the  Penecilli  of  the  V afa  Exhalantia,  each  of 
which  were  fo  turgid  with  the  InjeCtion,  as  to 
appear  together  in  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  like  one 
continued  Spot. 


§.  133.  The  Veins  1  have  almoft  the  fame 
Figure  and  Diftribution  with  the  Arteries,  on¬ 
ly  formed  with  a  larger  Capacity  %  and  gene¬ 
rally  more  in  Number  5 ;  but  all  of  them  have 
their  Membranes  or  Coats  much  thinner  and 
weaker  4  than  thofe  of  the  Arteries.  Valves  5 
are  alfo  frequent  in  the  Veins,  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  Angle  at  the  Infertion  of  the  venal 
Branches  into  their  larger  Trunks,  being  ob¬ 
long,  and  almoft  fhaped  like  the  Finger  of  a 
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Glove  ;  but  in  the  perpendicular  Trunks  of 
the  larger  Veins,  at  fome  Diftance  from  the 
Heart,  they  are  generally  placed  two  together, 
to  promote  the  Afcent  of  the  Blood  in  its  per¬ 
pendicular  Courfe  ;  and  fuch  is  their  Structure 
and  Connection  within  the  Veffels,  that  they 
admit  the  Blood  to  pafs  forward  from  the 
fmaller  Branches  into  the  larger  Trunks,  but 
prevent  its  Regrefs  whilft  the  Heart  is  contract¬ 
ed,  and  fuftain  its  Weight.  The  Veins  in 
the  living  Animal  have  not  naturally  any  Pulfa - 
tion  6,  nor  any  throbbing  Motion  like  that  of 
the  Arteries.  Their  final  left  Extremities  arife 
varioufly,  as  thofe  of  the  Arteries  were  ob- 
ferved  to  terminate  differently ;  feme  of  their 
Anaftomofes  or  incipient  Roots  coming  from 
the  bibulous  Pores  7  in  the  Cuticle  ;  others  from 
the  a bf orbing  Duffs  in  the  thin  Membranes  8, 
which  line  all  the  internal  Cavities  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  great  and  fmall,  forming  Crypt  ae  and  Fol - 
liculi ;  and  others  of  the  incipient  Veins  arife 
immediately  from  the  Extremities  of  Arteries, 
or  elfe  from  analogous  DuCts,  or  Sinus’s,  like 
thofe  of  the  Penis,  Clitoris  and  Spleen  $  or, 
laftly,  from  a  glandular  Pulp. 

1  Tho5  the  Veins  receive  all  their  Blood  from  the 
Arteries,  yet  they  alfo  abforb  fome  thinner  Juices 
from  many  other  Veffels  ;  but  I  cannot  think  a 
Patient  can  receive  any  Benefit  from  a  Bath  of 
Blood,  recommended  by  the  Ancients.  There  are 
indeed  fome  Arteries  without  their  corrrefponding 
Veins,  as  thofe  which  convey  blood  into  the  Ute¬ 
rus, 
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*  The  Veins  are  often  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  their  correfponding  Arteries,  and  fome- 
times  larger,  as  in  the  Emulgents.  So  alfo  the 
Sinus  of  the  Vena  Cava  vaflly  exceeds  the  Dimen- 
fions  of  the  Aorta  at  the  Heart.  But  tho’  there  is, 
by  this  means,  more  Blood  running  at  once  in  the 
Veins  than  in  the  Arteries,  yet  a  greater  Quantity 
paffes  the  Arteries  in  a  given  Time  than  the  Veins; 
for  the  Impulfe  or  Momentum  of  the  Blood  in  the 
latter  being  much  weaker,  it  there  moves  flower, 
and  occafions  an  Enlargement  of  this  weaker  Vef- 
fel ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  if  equal  Quantities  of 
Blood  pafs  into  and  from  the  Heart  in  the  fame 
Time  by  the  Vena  Cava  and  Aorta,  it  muft  in  the 
firft  pafs  three  times  flower  than  in  the  laft,  be- 
caufe  the  Diameter  of  the  Vein  is  thrice  that  of  the 
Artery.  There  was  a  NecefTity  for  the  Veins  to 
be  made  much  weaker  than  the  Arteries,  that  they 
might  not  too  much  refill  the  Adlion  of  the  latter, 
but  give  way  and  receive  their  Blood,  as  alfo  an 
additional  Quantity  of  Chyle.  But  yet  the  V eins 
are  not  fo  much  larger  than  the  Arteries  as  they 
commonly  appear  in  Diffedtions  *,  for  after  Death 
the  Arteries  continue  to  contradl  themfelves  by 
their  greater  Strength,  afifled  with  the  Cold,  and 
difcharge  their  Blood  into  the  lefs  refilling  Veins, 
by  which  means  the  latter  appear  diflended  be¬ 
yond  their  natural  Dimenfions  in  Life,  while  the 
Arteries  are  as  much  lefs  or  more  contracted. 

3  One  Example  we  have  of  two  Arteries  to  but 
one  Vein,  in  the  Navel-firing  of  the  Foetus  •,  but 
even  there  the  one  Vein  much  exceeds  the  Diameter 
of  the  two  Arteries.  But  if  we  inipecl  the  Mefen- 
tery,  and  moil  of  the  Vifcera,  we  fhall  find  them 
much  larger  and  more  numerous  than  their  Arte¬ 
ries.  Some  Veins  there  are  without  a  correfpond¬ 
ing  Artery,  as  the  Vena  Azygos,  Laflly, 
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There  are  an  infinite  Number  of  bibulous  Veins, 
which  greatly  exceed  the  Size  and  Number  of  their 
correfponding  Arteries.  Confider  how  readily 
Water  enters  into  the  Diver  fo  as  to  make  him 
fwell,  and  abate  his  Thirft  without  drinking,  with 
the  Experiments  at  Note  12.  to  §.  87. 

4  The  Fibres  of  their  Tunics,  tho5  of  the  fame 
kind  with  thofe  of  the  Arteries,  are  much  weaker, 
and  lefs  elaftic.  The  Veins  have  their  Coats  the 
thinneft  where  they  arife  from  the  Arteries  *,  from 
whence  they  become  ftronger  and  thicker  as  the 
Veins  enlarge,  till  at  the  Heart  they  are  near  as 
ftrong  as  the  Coats  of  an  Artery.  This  holds  true 
as  well  of  the  Trunk  and  Branches  of  the  Porta, 
as  the  Cava  3  for  the  Branches  of  the  mefenteric 
Veins  are  the  more  robuft  as  they  are  nearer  their 
Heart,  or  Sinus  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Porta  ; 
which  laft,  where  it  ramifies  in  the  Liver,  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  robuft  like  an  Artery,  which  it  then  every 
way  refembles. 

5  Thefe  Valves  were  formerly  obferved  by 
Fabricius  ab  Aqiiapendente,  thoJ  he  could 'not  affign 
their  Ufes.  They  are  found  in  the  Veins  at  the 
Heart,  at  the  Infertion  of  the  Vena  Azygos  into 
the  Cava,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  thoracic  Dud:  in¬ 
to  the  Subclavian,  at  the  Liver,  at  the  Opening  of 
the  Emulgents,  and  in  the  Veins  of  Limbs.  Their 
Office  is  to  fuftain  the  Blood,  and  prevent  it  from 
returning  back  in  the  Veins,  while  it  is  not  admit¬ 
ted  forwards  into  the  Heart,  during  its  Syftole  ; 
but  when  the  right  Ventricle  is  relaxed,  fo  as  to 
receive  the  Blood  which  then  comes  forward,  the 
Valves  open  and  propel  it  to  the  Heart.  Thefe 
Valves  are  alfo  frequent  in  the  Veins  of  the  upper 
and  lower  Limbs,  as  they  are  there  very  necefiary ; 
becaufe  the  Blood  would  from  its  Weight,  flow 
Motion,  and  the  Cold,  become  ftagnant  if  its 
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Courfe  was  not  thus  promoted.  As  for  the  Valves 
placed  at  the  Opening  of  venal  Branches  into  their 
Trunks,  they  ferve  chiefly  to  prevent  the  Blcod 
from  returning  out  of  the  Trunks  into  the  Branches, 
which  wou’d  overcharge  the  latter,  when  the  for¬ 
mer  are  prefled  in  (training,  &c.  Which  laft  is  al- 
fo  the  Ufe  of  thofe  Valves  found  in  the  Sinus’s  of 
the  dura  Mater,  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Veins  from 
the  Pia  Mater,  which  prevent  the  Blood  from  re¬ 
turning  back  out  of  the  f  ormer  into  the  latter.  Laft- 
ly,  Thofe  in  the  jugular  Veins,  at  their  joining  with 
the  Subclavians,  prevent  the  Regrefs  of  the  Blood 
in  the  fame  Manner,  and  for  the  fame  Ufes. 

6  But  when  the  Veins  are  tied  or  ohftructed  in  any 
Part,  they  are  fomewhat  agitated  by  the  Impetus 
of  the  Blood,  drove  on  by  the  Arteries  againft  the 
Obftacle  :  and  this  occaflons  that  throbbing  Moti¬ 
on  in  them,  which  is  fometimes  perceptible  in  In¬ 
flammations. 

7  Abforbing  Veins  are  found  difPibuted  in  all 

Parts  which  have  any  exhaling  Arteries.  Among 
fuch  Veins  we  may  reckon  thofe  that  abforb  the 
aqueous  Humour  of  the  Eyes  ;  for  if  that  be  dis¬ 
charged,  it  will  be  again  reftored  in  twenty- 
four  Hours  •,  which  argues,  that  the  Separation’ 
of  this  Humour  from  the  Arteries  is  made  very 
fwiftly  *,  fo  that  it  wou’d  be  accumulated  in  vaft 
Quantities,  if  it  were  not  returned  by  the  abforb¬ 
ing  Veins  with  the  fame  Velocity  that  it  is  fecerned 
from  the  Arteries.  .  - 

8  All  the  juices  in  the  Body  become  thicker  than 
they  were  fecreted,  barely  by  flagnating  with  the 
Diflipation  and  Abforbtion  of  their  more  fluid  or 
aqueous  Parts  ;  which  have  no  other  way  of  efcap- 
jng  out  or  the  internal  Cavities,  but  by  entring 
fmall  bibulous  Veflels,  which  return  them  into  the 
fanguiferous  Veins.  The  Semen,  for  Example,  at 

its 
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its  firft  Secretion  in  the  Tefticle,  is  as  fluid  as  the 
Tears  ;  but  it  this  way  becomes  infpiffated  into  a 
perfeft  Glue  in  the  feminal  Vehicles.  Laftly,  in 
the  Thorax,  Abdomen,  and  all  other  Cavities  of 
the  Body,  which  are  fupplied  with  a  vapoury  Dew 
difeharged  from  the  patulent  Arteries,  (and  which 
upon  opening  Animals  lately  kill’d,  has  a  very 
difagreeable  and  peculiar  Smell)  there  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  other  abforbing  Veins  to  return  or  dif- 
charge  the  fame. 

§.  134.  Everyone  of  thefe  Arteries,  (§.  132.) 
which  are  found  difperfed  throughout  the 
whole  Body,  do  all  of  them  join  and  com¬ 
municate  by  an  open  and  free  PafTage,  to  the 
Body  one  way,  and  to  the  Aorta  the  other ; 
the  Trunk  of  which  laft  arifes  from  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart:  But  thofe  Arteries 
which  compofe  the  Lungs  arife  in  the  fame 
manner  from  the  Pulmonary  Artery  *,  whofe 
Trunk  comes  from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  5  which  we  are  taught  from  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  both  thofe  Veffels,  when  diftend- 
ed  with  ceratious  Injection  z ;  but  the  Ancients 
traced  them  without  that  Artifice,  tho’  they 
could  not  defeend  to  their  ultimate  Branches 
for  want  of  it.  Laftly,  The  Orifice  of  the 
Aorta  and  Pulmonary  Artery  at  the  Heart  are 
of  equal  Dimenfions. 

5  The  Compages  of  Arteries  in  the  Lungs  has 
undoubtedly  the  fame  Mechaniim  with  that  of  the 
other  Arteries  of  the  Body,  as  they  are  divided 
into  the  fame  different  Orders  or  Series  :  From  the 
fanguiferous  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Artery 
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arife  ferous  Arteries,  as  in  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Body  ;  from  the  ferous  arife  lymphatic  Arteries, 
which  again  arife  from  each  other  in  lefler  Orders. 
The  Lungs  have  alfo  their  Nerves,  and  all  the 
Species  of  VelTels  that  are  found  in  other  Parts. 

21  This  curious  Artifice,  which  was  contrived  by 
that  induftrious  Naturalift  Dr.  Swammerdam  be¬ 
fore  1666,  has  been  fince  fo  much  cultivated  and 
improved  by  the  celebrated  Ruyfch ,  that  his  Pre¬ 
parations  have  furprifed  even  the  molt  learned 
Part  of  Mankind.  We  are  by  this  means  enabled 
to  view  the  whole  arterial  Syftem  from  the  Heart, 
even  to  where  their  fmalleft  Twigs  join  with  the 
incipient  Veins  ;  hereby  we  trace  them  into  the 
exhaling  Veflels,  into  the  Villi  of  the  fmall  Inte- 
ftines,  and  into  the  pulpy  Subftance  of  the  fofteft 
Vifcera.  The  larger  Branches  of  the  Blood-vef- 
fels  have  indeed  been  traced  with  lurprifing  ExaCt  - 
nefs,  by  Excarnation  only,  by  the  indefatigable 
Pains  of  Eufiachius  ;  and  this  he  has  done  to  fuch 
a  Degree  of  Perfection  as  may  aftonifh  our  Mo¬ 
derns,  fince  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ufed  any 
Injedtion. 

§.  135.  All  the  Veins  (§.  153.)  difperfed 
thro’  the  whole  Body  are  found,  like  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  to  open  into  one  Trunk,  call’d  the  Ve¬ 
na  Cava ;  which  forming  a  large  Sinus,  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Membranes  almoft  like  thofe  of  an 
Artery  *,  does  thereby  terminate  in  the  right 
Auricle  and  Ventricle  of  the  Heart.  But  the 
pulmonary  Veins,  forming  four  large  Branches, 
terminate  in  a.  Sinus,  almoft  like  that  of  the 
Cava,  which  opens  into  the  left  Auricle  and 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  There  is  alfo  a  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  Mechanifm  in  the  Veins  of  the  Liver 
which  we  fhall  explain  when  we  come  to  that 
Vifcus.  Laftly,  Thefe  two  capital  Blood- 
velfels  (§.  134,  135.)  are  largeft  at  the  Heart; 
from  whence  they  gradually  diminish  in  their 
Diameter  as  they  pafs  to  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body,  which  is  generally  in  clofe  Com¬ 
pany  with  each  other.  The  Area  of  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Vena  Cava  and  its  Auricle  into  the 
right  Ventricle,  is  to  that  of  the  pulmonary 
Artery  opening  in  the  left,  as  47  to  1 14. 

i 

1  By  which  Coats  the  Strength  of  the  Cava  in 
this  Part  becomes  almoit  equal  to  that  of  the  Aor¬ 
ta  :  It  was  necedary  it  fhould  be  thus  ftrong  here, 
to  fuftain  the  Weight  of  the  fuper-incumbent 
Blood,  with  an  additional  Preffure  from  the  Heart 
in  its  Syftole. 

2  At  this  Vifcus  thefplenic  and  mefenteric  Veins 
unite  into  one  Trunk,  which  opens  into  a  ftrong 
mufcular  Sinus,  from  whence  the  Blood  is  de¬ 
tached  into  the  Liver  by  its  converging  Branches 
like  Arteries,  in  order  for  the  Secretion  of  Bile. 
Vid.  §.  350.  - 


Of  the  Circulatio?i  of  the  Blood. 


§.  136.  TT  F  any  of  the  larger  Arteries  of  a 
1  living  Animal  be  confiderably 
wounded,  almoft  the  whole  Quantity  of  Blood 
necelfary  to  keet  it  living  1  will  be  expelfd 
from  thence  with  a  great  Force  %  and  in  a  few 
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Minutes  Time,  as  we  are  convinc’d  from  the 
common  Practice  of  Butchers. 

1  The  Mafs  of  Blood  will  not  indeed  be  totally 
difcharged  by  the  Wound,  becaufe  fome  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  Veins  •,  for  when  fo  much  of  the  Blood’s 
Quantity  or  Motion  is  deftroy’d  as  is  neceflary  to 
keep  the  Animal  living,  the  Effedt  is  inftant 
Death  *,  which  is  the  Meaning  of  Mofes  when  he 
fays,  that  the  Life  or  Soul  of  the  Brute  is  in  its 
Blood ,  for  which  Reafon  he  ranks  it  among  the  pro¬ 
hibited  Food  ;  but  the  true  natural  Reafon  feems 
to  be,  that  in  thofe  warm  Regions  the  Blood  is 
very  fpeedily  apt  to  putrefy,  and  afford  a  Nou- 
rifhment  too  alkaline  ;  yet  there  may  be  a  religi¬ 
ous  Reafon  befides. 

2  The  Jews^  who  are  forbid  to  eat  any  Animal 
that  is  kill’d  by  Difeafe,  .have,  from  a  Tradition 
of  the  Rabbins,  conflantly  efteemed  the  killing  by 
Contufion  and  Fradture,  or  knocking  down,  a- 
mongfl  the  Tribe  of  Difeafes,  thinking  that  kind 
of  Death  only  unaccompany’d  with  Difeafe,  which 
is  made  by  Wounding  or  Incifion  *,  and  according¬ 
ly  when  they  kill  an  Ox,  &c.  they  draw  up  the 
Head  of  the  Animal  to  ftretch  its  Throat,  which 
v/ith  a  fharp  and  long  Knife  they  fuddenly  divide 
fo  as  to  cut  thro’  the  jugular  Veffels,  whereupon 
the  Blood  fuddenly  flows  with  great  Impetuofity  to 
the  Quantity  of  about  30  Pounds,  which  fpeedily 
ends  the  Life  of  the  Animal.  So  great  is  their 
Superstition  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  Edge  of  the 
Knife  mud  be  firfl  tried  upon  the  Nail  of  the 
Thumb  before  they  ufe  it  *,  for  if  it  appears  rough 
or  lerrate,  the  Ox  will  not  be  judged  eatable.  In 
•Spain  they  have  nearly  the  fame  Method  of  exe¬ 
cuting  Criminals  .  capitally  convicted  ;  for  the 
Hangman  having  reclined  their  Head  backwards, 

cuts 
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cuts  thro’  their  Windpipe  and  large  Blood-veftels 
of  the  Throat.  I  chufe  to  offer  this  Example, 
becaufe  in  this  Method  the  Animal  does  not  die 
apopledtic,  as  the  Oxen  do  who  are  kill’d  after 
the  common  Method  of  Europe . 

§.  137.  Nor  does  .it  much  fignify  in  this 
Experiment  (§.  136.)  in  which  of  the  Arteries  1 
the  Wound  be  inflidted,  as  we  are  affur’d  from 
the  living  Difeffiions  of  Dogs1,  and  the  Wounds 
in  Men. 

1  Provided  it  be  tolerably  large  ;  tho5  we  have 
feveral  Inftances  of  fatal  Haemorrhages  even  from 
fmall  Arteries,  which  cou’a  not  be  clofed  or  com- 
prefled,  as  in  the  Nofe,  or  in  the  fmall  Artery  of 
a  Tooth,  &c. 

2  The  Great  Harvey  thus  differed  many  kinds 
of  Animals  with  a  View  of  making  Experiments. 
But  the  prefent  Argument  is  mofl  elegantly  confir¬ 
med  by  an  Experiment  of  Drelincourt ,  who  after  ty¬ 
ing  down  a  Couple  of  Dogs,  made  an  Incifion  in 
the  crural  Artery  of  one,  and  in  the  carotid  Ar¬ 
tery  of  the  other,  and  they  both  expired  nearly 
within  the  fame  fhort  Space  of  Time. 

§.  138.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  all  the 
Blood  of  the  Animal  thus  wounded,  is  moved 
with  great  Strength  and  Swiftnefs  1 5  as  will 
appear  more  evidently,  if  all  the  found  Arte¬ 
ries  are  fecured  by  Ligature  %  while  the 
Blood  flows  from  the  wounded  Artery. 

1  Swift  indeed,  fince  fo  large  an  Animal  as  an 
Ox  expires  by  lofing  30  Pound  of  Blood  in  eight 
Minutes  Time.  But  the  Blood  is  not  moved  with 
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this  Velocity  from  the  Wound,  for  that  has  no . 
moving  Power  to  haflen  the  Courfe  of  it  ^  the 
Blood  muft  therefore  flow  thus  fwiftly  from  the 
wounded  Artery,  becaufe  it  before  moved  with  a 
great  Velocity  within  the  Arteries  •,  fince  in  the 
dead  Animal,  or  one  th&t  is  dying,  it  ceafes  thus 
to  flow. 

2  For  then  none  of  the  Blood  cou’d  pafs  through 
the  tyed  Arteries  into  the  Veins,  but  it  wou’d  be 
all  forced  thro’  the  wounded  Artery. 

§.  139.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the 
Blood  has  a  ready  Paffage,  from  every  Part 
of  the  Body  that  contains  it,  into  any  one  of 
the  Arteries  >• 

1  For  all  the  Blood,  except  a  fmall  Part  in  the 
Veins,  is  difc’harged  from  the  wounded  Artery, 
(§.  236.)  which  (§.  137.)  may  be  in  any  Part  of 
the  Body  ;  fo  that  all  the  Blood  of  the  Arteries 
will  be  evacuated,  and  the  greatefl  Part  of  that 
in  the  Veins  :  Therefore  the  Blood  has  a  ready 
Paffage  from  all  the  Arteries  of  the  Body,  and 
alfo  from  ail  the  Veins,  into  any  one  Artery. 
There  is  therefore  a  free  Paffage  for  the  Blood  out 
of  all  the  Veins,  into  all  the  Arteries  ;  which 
Phenomenon  contradi6ls  the  Opinion  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  viz.  that  the  Blood  paffes  out  of  the  Heart 
into  the  Veins,  and  by  them  into  all  Parts  of  the 
Body,  for  Nutrition  ;  but  if  the  Blood  paffed  by 
the  Veins,  as  by  Arteries,  into  the  folid  Parts  to 
nourifh  them,  how  fhould  all,  or  the  greatefl 
Part  of  the  venal  Blood  be  difcharged  by  the 
wounded  Arteries.  The  Phenomenon  rather 
fhews,  that  the  venal  and  arterial  Blood  are  the 
fame  $  and  that  it  does  not  flagnate  or  extrava- 

fate 
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fate  in  the  Parts,  but  is  dire&ly  carried  out  of  the 
Veins  into  the  Arteries. 

§.  140.  Therefore  as  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood  flows  out  impetuoufly  thro’  the  wound¬ 
ed  Artery,  it  muff  needs  have  paffed  fwiftly 
through  the  Veffels  before  the  Wound  was 
inflated. 

* 

§.141.  Again,  If  any  Artery  be  laid  bare 
and  tyed  with  a  Thread  paffed  round  it,  the 
Artery  then  fweils  and  beats  betwixt  the  Li¬ 
gature  and  the  Heart  •  but  becomes  flaccid 
and  without  Motion  betwixt  the  Ligature  and 
its  Extremity,  and  at  the  fame  Time  the  per¬ 
vious  Arteries  adjacent  to  that  which  is  tyed, 
are  found  to  beat  more  violently  :  If  now 
the  Artery  be  incifed  betwixt  the  Ligature 
and  the  Extremity,  little  or  no  Blood  fol¬ 
lows  ;  but  if  you  open  it  betwixt  the  Ligature 
and  the  Heart,  it  continues  to  fend  out  a 
fwift  and  darting  Jet  of  Blood  till  the  Animal 
expires.  But  the  Artery  for  this  Experiment 
ought  to  be  fingle,  or  by  itfelf,  and  without 
any  Communication  beyond  the  Ligature, 
by  Anajiomojis  \  with  any  other  adjacent  Ar¬ 
tery. 

5  Of  which  kind  there  are  ufually  many  Com- 
munications  of  the  Arteries  in  the  extreme  Parts 
of  the  Limbs.  By  fuch  Anaftomofis  it  may  in¬ 
deed  happen,  that  the  Blood  paffing  out  of  the 
free  into  the  tyed  Artery,  it  will  flow  out;  be¬ 
yond  the  Ligature,  if  the  Anaftomofis  was\  be¬ 
yond  it  j  for  which  Reafon  a  Ligature  is  order'd 
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to  be  made  above  and  below  the  Artery  in  the 
Operation  for  an  Aneuryfm.  The  carotid  Arte¬ 
ries  have  alfo  frequent  Communications  or  Ana- 
ftamofes  with  each  other,  and  with  the  cervical 
or  vertebral  Artery  •,  fo  that  upon  tying  or  wound¬ 
ing  either  of  them,  the  Blood  will  pals  out  of  one 
into  the  other. 


§.  142.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
Flood  in  a  living  Animal,  has  not  only  a  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Arteries,  but  alfo  that  its  Motion 
or  Flux  is  directed  from  the  Heart  to  the  Ex¬ 
tremities,  and  that  it  is  diftributed  to  all  Parts 
remote  from  the  Heart  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  by  thefe  Veffels  3  fo  as  to  pafs  from  the 
Trunk  to  the  Branches,  or  from  a  greater  Di¬ 
ameter  to  a  lefs  1 ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Blood  may*be  derived  into  and 
difeharged  from  any  one  of  the  Arteries,  but 
not  the  contrary  way. 

1  That  the  Blood  takes  this  Courfe  as  well  in 
the  fmallelt  Arteries  as  in  the  larger  Trunks,  is 
alio  apparent  to  the  very  Eye,  when  armed  with 
a  Microfcope,  according  to  the  Demonftrations  of 
Lewenhoek, 

§.  143.  If  any  one  of  the  larger  Veins  be 
in  like  manner  (§.  141.)  laid  bare  and  tyed 
with  a  Thread,  it  fwells  betwixt  the  Ligature 
and  the  Extremity  without  any  Pulfation, 
but  appears  empty  and  flaccid  betwixt  the  Li¬ 
gature  and  the  Heart;  If  now  the  Vein  be  o- 
pened  betwixt  the  Heart  and  Ligature,  little 

Of 
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or  no  Blood  follows,  but  if  incifed  betwixt  the 
Ligature  and  Extremity,  the  Blood  continues 
pouring  out  till  the  Animal  either  faints  or  dies. 
Nor  is  one  Vein  of  more  Confequence  than 
another  for  this  Experiment,  as  we  are  affured 
from  Phlebotomy  \ 

*  In  this  Operation,  upon  making  a  Ligature  on 
the  Arm,  betwixt  the  intended  Orifice  and  the 
Heart,  the  Blood  is  accumulated  in  the  Vein,  and 
runs  out  fafter  from  the  Wound  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  Blood  in  the  Hand  only  which  is  thus  let 
out,  for  that  Part  weighing  not  much  above  a 
Pound,  is  incapable  of  yeilding  near  two  Pounds 
of  Blood.  We  have  indeed  an  Objection  made 
by  fome,  which  is  no  more  than  a  Falacy  :  viz. 
That  when  the  Ligature  has  been  made  a  while 
on  the  Arm  in  Phlebotomy,  the  Blood  frequently 
ceafes  to  flow  from  the  Vein  thus  incifed  ;  which 
they  think  argues  againft  the  Blood’s  moving  in 
the  Veins  from  the  Extremities  towards  the  Heart. 
We  know  that  this  Accident  does  fometimes  hap¬ 
pen  in  Bleeding,  but  then  it  proceeds  from  the 
Arteries  lying  too  bare,  or  the  Ligature  being  too 
tight,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  Artery  as  well  as  the 
Vein,  by  which  means  the  Blood  cannot  pafs  out 
of  the  former  into  the  latter ;  which  therefore  does 
not  appear  at  all  diflended,  and  yields  no  Blood 
from  its  Orifice  ;  but  fo  foon  as  you  flacken  the 
Ligature,  the  Blood  follows  plentifully. 

§  144.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  Blood 
flows  fwiftly  from  all  Parts  of  the  Body  into 
the  incifed  Vein ;  and  that  the  Direction  of 
its  Courfe  in  the  Vein  is  from  the  leffer  to  the 
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larger  Diameter  of  the  Veffel,  from  the 
Branches  to  the  Trank,  or  from  the  Extre¬ 
mities  towards  the  Heart :  And  that  the  Blood 
moves  thus  and  no  other  way  in  the  Veins, 
is  alfo  apparent  from  the  Valves.  (§.  133.) 

§.  145.  Hence  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that 
the  vital  Blood  is  continually  carried  with  a 
fwift  Motion  thro’  all  the  Arteries  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  that  its  Courfe  in  them  is  from  the 
left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  thro*  the  Trunk  of 
the  Arteries  into  their  Branches,  and  by  thefe 
into  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  both  external  and 
internal. 

§.  146.  But  on  the  contrary,  all  the  Veins, 
except  the  Porta  in  the  Liver,  return  the 
Blood  conflantly  from  all  Parts  to  their 
Branches,  and  from  their  Branches  into  their 
Trunks,  from  whence  it  paflfes  in  the  right 
venous  Sinus,  and  partly  into  the  right  Aur 
ricle. 

§.  147.  For  the  Blood  brought  into  the  ve¬ 
nous  Sinus  may  be  drove  from  thence,  by  its 
mufcular  Coat  into  the  right  Auricle,  when 
relaxed ;  fince  there  is  then  no  Refiftance, 
and  its  Progreffion  is  forwarded  by  the  Im¬ 
petus  of  the  fubfequent  venal  Blood  urged  on 
to  that  Part. 

§.  148.  But  fince  both  the  right  and  the 
left  Auricle  of  the  Heart  is  each  of  them  a 
large  hollow  Mufcle,  furnifhed  with  many 
fmall  Arteries  and  Veins,  and  compofed  of  two 
Rows  of  ftrong  Fibres  running  in  contrary 
Directions  into  oppofite  Tendons  on  each 

Side ; 
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Side;  one  Tendon  of  the  right  Auricle  being 
inferted  into  the  venous  Aperture  of  the  right 
Ventricle,  and  the  other  Tendon,  which  is 
firmer,  terminating  circularly  round  the  Ca¬ 
va  ;  it  is  apparent,  that  by  the  contractile 
Force  of  this  laft,  the  Blood  may  be  expel¬ 
led  with  a  confiderable  Impetus  into  the  right 
Ventricle,  when  relaxed. 

The  right  Auricle  is  near  ten  Times  larger  than 
the  left  ;  but  then  the  right  Sinus,  or  that  of  the 
Cava,  is  much  lefs  than  the  left  Sinus  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  Vein  ;  the  Reafon  of  which  feerns  to  be 
founded  on  the  Office  of  the  Auricles,  being  part¬ 
ly  to  attenuate  the  Blood,  or  prevent  its  Concre¬ 
tion  :  For  the  Blood  in  the  right  Auricle  being 
lefs  fluid  than  that  which  has  palled  the  Lungs, 
it  was  neceffary  that  more  of  it  fhould  fuffer  the 
ACtion  of  the  Auricle  at  the  fame  time  ;  whereas 
the  left  Auricle  being  lefs  than  the  right,  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  larger  venous  Sinus,  that  it  might 
be  able  to  receive  the  fame  Quantity  of  Blood 
which  was  difcharged  from  the  right  Auricle  and 
Sinus  together. 

§.  149.  For  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  being  then  empty  becomes  longer, 
and  the  three  tricufpid  Valves  are  drawn  back 
towards  the  Sides  and  towards  the  Apex  of  the 
Heart,  whole  two  mufcular  Sides  of  the  right 
Ventricle,  from  whence  thofe  Valves  arife 
by  round  mufcular  Proceffes  or  Papillae,  are  at 
the  fame  time  dilated  or  moved  back  to  each 
Side,  fo  that  a  Paffage  being  thus  opened  to 
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the  Blood,  there  remains  no  Obftacle  to  hin  ¬ 
der  it  from  taking  this  Courfe, 

» 

The  tricufpid  Valves  are  confined  to  their 
Seats  in  the  Heart  by  the  mufcular  Procefles  and 
tendinous  Cords  which  afcend  out  of  its  Apex; 
whence  it  happens,  that  when  the  Heart  is  elon¬ 
gated,  thefe  Valves  are  drawn  down  towards  its 
Apex  and  Sides,  by  which  means  they  make  a 
tree  P adage  for  the  Blood  into  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle. 


§.  150.  What  we  have  here  advanced  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  Inflations,  Injections,  the 
anatomical  Structure  of  the  Parts,  and  their 
Appearances  in  living  Difleftions. 

That  thefe  Parts  aft  in  the  Manner  before  de- 
fcribed,  may  be  made  appear  even  to  the  Eye  by 
opening  a  living  Dog  ;  and  if  you  blow  Wind 
by  an  Incifion  into  the  right  Ventricle,  it  will 
not  diftend  or  pafs  into  the  Cava,  becaufe  by 
elevating  the  tricufpid  Valves,  its  PafTage  thither 
is  excluded. 

% 

\ 

§.  1 5 1.  The  right  Ventricle  being  thus  fil¬ 
led  with  Blood,  does,  by  the  Contraction  of  its" 
Fibres,  alfo  prefs  out  the  Blood  from  the  co¬ 
ronary  Veins  which  open  into  this  Ventricle, 
and  mixing  them  together,  continues  to  urge 
the  fame  ftrongly  in  all  Directions,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  towards  the  Apertures  of  its  Cavity ;  by 
this  Means  the  Blood  riling  up  by  the  Sides  of 
the  fame  Ventricle,  catches  hold  of,  and  ele¬ 
vates  the  tricufpid  Valves,  which  are  fo  con¬ 
nected 
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the  Blood  cannot  pafs  thro3  the  Lungs  to  fill 
the  left  Ventricle,  tho3  the  right  be  at  the  fame 
time  plentifully  fupplied  :  For  which  Reafon  we 
ufually  find  in  People  who  die  fuddenly,  that 
upon  opening  them,  the  right  Ventricle  is  full  of 
Blood,  while  the  left  is  empty. 


§.  160,  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  there¬ 
fore  appears  that  all  the  Blood  returning  from 
every  Part  of  the  Body,  (as  well  external  as 
internal,  not  excepting  that  of  the  Heart  it- 
fe If  and  its  Auricles)  is  drove  into  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  out  of  which  it  is 
forced  thro’  the  Lungs  into  the  left  Ventricle, 
and  from  thence  by  the  Arteries  thro’  every 
individual  Part  of  the  Body,  from  whence  it 
returns  by  the  Veins  to  the  Heart  again. 
This  is  the  uninterrupted  Courfe  of  the 
Blood’s  Circulation  %  the  Glory  of  which 
Difcovery,  with  the  Proofs  and  Explanation 
of  it  at  large,  is  due  to  the  immortal  Name 
of  Dr.  Harvey  z :  The  Truth  of  which  Cir¬ 
culation  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Injections  % 
Transfujions  4,  and  even  to  the  Eye  itfelf  by 
the  Microfcope  5. 


1  We  have  hitherto  demonftrated  a  threefold 
Humour  returning  to  the  Heart,  viz.  the  venal 
Blood,  the  Chyle  poured  into  it  by  the  thora¬ 
cic  Dud,  and  the  feveral  Juices  abforbed  by  the 
bibulous  Duds  throughout  the  Body,  which  lead 
to  the  Veins.  This  mixt  Fluid  of  the  Veins  is 
received  into  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart, 
which  forces  it  into  the  Lungs,  and  thence  into 
the  left  Ventricle,  which  propels  it  thro5  ail  Parts 

D  3  Q? 
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of  the  Body  by  the  Arteries.  As  the  Truth  of 
this  Syftem  is  founded  on  Experiments,  by  which 
we  are  let  into  the  Bofom  of  Nature,  let  us  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  to  whom  we  owe  the  firft  Re¬ 
velation  of  this  important  Truth.  The  Syftem 
of  the- ancient  Phyficians  is,  “  That  the  Blood 
“  paftes  from  the  Heart  as  well  by  the  Veins  as 
cc  the  Arteries,  the  nutritious  Part  of  it  by  the 
<c  former,  and  the  more  fpirituous  by  the  latter; 
“  but  that  nothing  returns  to  the  Pleart  more 
cc  than  a  Chyle,  abforbed  by  the  mefenteric 
<c  Veins,  and*  by  them  conveyed  to  the  Liver, 
cc  where  it  i$  firft  concodted  and  puts  on  the 
“  Nature  and  Colour  of  Blood,  before  it  goes 
“  to  the  Heart.” 

2  Hippocrates  has  had  the  Honour  given  him  of 
knowing  the  Circulation,  firft  by  Riolan ,  and  then 
by  Hrelincourt  and  others ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
if  he  underftood  the  Blood’s  Motion,  he  has  ex- 
prefted  himfelf  fo  unintelligibly  about  it,  that  his 
acuteft  Interpreter,  Galen ,  did  not  thence  fo  much 
as  fufpedt  that  the  Blood  had  a  circulating  Courfe. 
But  we  are  well  allured,  that  the  firft  Author  who 
taught  cC  that  the  Blood  of  the  Vena  Cava  did 
cc  not  pafs  thro’  the  Septum  Cordis  into  the  left 
Ventricle,  but  that  it  arrived  thither  by  a  long 
“  Courfe  thro’  the  Artery  and  Vein  of  the  Lungs,” 
was  one  Michael  Servetus ,  a  Spanijh  Phyfician,  in 
his  very  Icarce  Book,  De  Erroribus  T rinitatisy  pub- 
lifh’d  at  Bajil  in  the  Year  1531.  The  fame  thing 
was  foon  after  propofed  by  Columbus  in  a  manner 
fo  much  alike,  that  one  of  them  feems  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  it  from  the  other.  After  thefe,  Caefalpinus 
had  much  the  fame  Notion,  and  alfo  imagined 
that  the  Veins  did  not  convey  the  Blood  from, 
but  to  the  Heart.  All  thefe  feem  to  have  had 
a  diftant  View  of  the  Blood’s  true  Courfe,  but  in 
*  part 
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Auricle  from  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart  by  the 
coronary  Veins ;  which  laft  is  doubtlefs  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  confiderable  Force,  and  ren¬ 
der’d  very  fluid  by  the  mufcular  Contradtion. 

1  The  Blood- of  a  healthy  Perfon  coagulates  into 
a  folid  Cake  barely  by  {landing  ftill  a  little  while ; 
but  when  the  Auricles  of  the  Heart  contrahl,  the 
Blood  in  the  adjacent  Veins  and  their  Sinus’s  mud 
of  Necefllty  flop,  and  wait  till  the  Auricles  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  till  more  Blood  fucceeds  horn  the 
Veins :  The  Blood  of  the  large  Veins  is  therefore  in 
the  greatefl:  Danger  of  coagulating,  if  that  was 
not  prevented  by  a  plentiful  Dilution  with  Lymph; 
and  by  the  Concufllon  of  the  Auricles,  which  having 
a  rough  Surface,  do  by  their  mufcular  Columnar 
attenuate  the  Blood,  and  blend  it  with  the  Chyle. 

z  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  Blood  which  en¬ 
ters  from  the  Sinus’s  into  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart, 
is  flrft  retained  in  and  fent  thither  by  the  Auricles  ; 
for  in  the  left  Ventricle  there  is  not  room  enough 
to  hold  all  the  Blood  which  comes  from  the  Lungs  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  when  the  Auricle 
fends  its  Blood  in  the  Ventricle,  fome  Part  of  the 
Blood  will  then  flip  from  the  Sinus  direbtly  into 
the  Ventricle,  without  being  at  all  retained  in  the 
Auricle.  The  Quantity  of  Blood  which  thus  flips 
thro’  the  Auricle  from  the  venous  Sinus  into  the 
right  Venticle,  does  not  feem  to  be  more  than  a 
tenth  Part  of  what  the  Auricle  will  contain,  be- 
caufe  the  Proportion  of  the  Sinus  to  the  Ventricle 
is  not  larger. 

5  All  the  Blood  of  the  Heart  itfelf  is  difcharged 
by  the  coronary  Veins,  either  into  the  Sinus  of 
the  Cava,  the  right  Auricle,  or  elfe  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle,  But  this  Blood  is  more  agitated,  warm 
and  fluid  than  that  of  any  other  Part ;  and  there- 
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fore  it  may  render  the  other  Blood,  with  which  it 
,  mixes  in  the  Auricle,  more  .thin  and  fluid  than  it 
otherwife  would  be. 

§.  164.  But  what  Alteration  or  Impreffion 
is  made  on  the  Blood  and  Chyle  by  the  Adlion 
of  the  Heart,  can  be  underftood  only  from  the 
Structure  of  that  Organ  and  the  Nature  of  the 
Blood  5  in  our  Enquiry  after  which,  we 
ought  to  rely  only  upon  fojid  Experiments, 
fuch  as  we  fhall  prefently  mention,  fince  the 
Subject  has  afforded  much  Controverfy,  and 
feveral  Hypothefes  *. 

1  The  Opinion  of  the  Ancients  was,  that  the 
Blood  paffed  from  the  Liver  into  the  right  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart ;  and  that  from  thence  it  went 
in  part  into  the  pulmonary  Artery  to  nourifh  the 
Lungs,  and  that  the  other  Part  tranfuded  thro5  the 
mufcular  Septum  of  the  Heart  into  the  left  Ventricle, 
where,  mixing  with  the  vital  Spirit  from  the  Lungs, 
it  became  arterial  Blood.  And  in  the  laft  Centu¬ 
ry  the  Chemifls  and  Followers  of  Sylvius  de  la  Bee 
fuppofed  the  Blood  in  the  Heart  of  an  alkaline  Na¬ 
ture,  and  that  it  fermented  with  the  other  Blood, 
which  abounded  with  an  acid  Chyle  and  pancreatic 
Juice.  Cartefius  fuppofed  the  Blood  to  enter  the 
Heart  by  a  Drop  at  a  time,  which  by  intenfe  Heat 
fo  ratified  as  to  diftend  the  Heart,  and  then  ran 
out  boiling  into  the  Lungs  to  be  cooled. 

§.  165.  The  Blood  contained  in  the  right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart  of  a  failing  Animal 
does  not  tafle  either  alkaline  1  or  acid  2,  but 
brackijh  like  that  of  Sea-falt,  or  Sal-am~ 
moniacum* 


That 
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nested  to  their  flefhy  Columns  on  each  Side, 
that  they  cannot  be  quite  clofely  approxima¬ 
ted  even  with  the  Sides  of  the  right  Ventricle ; 
the  Valves  are  therefore  thus  prelfed  by  the 
Blood  towards  the  right  Auricle,  till  they 
meetclofe  together,  and  by  occluding  the  Paf- 
fage,  entirely  prevent  its  Return  :  For  the  Co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Valves  will  not  permit  them  to 
be  preffed  farther  back  than  to  meet,  and  the 
venal  Blood  returning  from  the  whole  Body 
alfo  fupports  them  on  the  other  Side  •  fo  that 
by  thefe  means  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart, 
tho’  ftrong,  cannot  urge  the  tricufpid  Valves 
too  far  back  towards  the  venous  Sinus  \ 

1  For  the  ftronger  the  Blood  is  urged  towards 
the  Cava  by  the  Contraction  of  the  right  Ventricle, 
the  farther  are  the  tricufpid  Valves  thrufh  out,  and 
more  clofely  approximated  by  the  fame  Means  ; 
and  when  the  Valves  have  had  their  greateft  Di« 
ftention,  which  is  but  final  1,  except  the  pulmona¬ 
ry  Artery  be  obftruCted,  this  laft  is  then  immedi¬ 
ately  open’d,  and  a  PafTage  thereby  made  for  the 
Blood  to  enter  into  the  Lungs.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  the  right  Ventricle  is  contracting,  the  venal 
Blood  is  collected  in  the  right  Sinus  and  Auricle 
againft  its  Relaxation,  when,  depreffing  the  Valves, 
it  pafies  into  the  right  Ventricle  by  FrelTure,  its 
own  Weight  and  the  Force  of  the  fucceeding  Blood 
in  the  Veins. 

1  When  the  Heart  is  relax’d  and  receives  the 
Blood,  its  mufcular  Flelh  at  that  Inftant  appears 
intenfely  red  ;  becaufe  at  that  Time  all  its  coronary 
Arteries  and  Veins  are  turgid  with  Blood,  drove 
into  them  by  the  Contraction  of  the  Aorta  :  But 
when  the  Heart  is  in  its  Syllole  or  Contraction, 
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the  Blood  before  received  into  the  Veftels  of  its 
mufcular  Subftance  is  then  exprefied  and  difcharg- 
ed  by  the  larger  coronary  Veins,  which  open  into 
its  right  Sinus  and  Auricle  ^  and  Part  of  the  Blood 
is  alio  exprefied  thro’  the  exhaling  Veins  which 
open  in  every  Part  of  the  right  Ventricle,  by  which 
means  the  Heart  at  that  Inftant  becomes  pale  and 
bloodlefs.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  Blood 
in  the  larger  Trunks  of  the  coronary  Arteries  re¬ 
turns  again  at  that  Time  into  the  Aorta  by  their 
Orifices  which  arife  from  thence.  In  Fifh,  this 
alternate  Change  of  Paleneis  and  Rednefs  in  the 
Heart  is  very  confpicuous,  fince  they  have  but  one 
Sinus,  Auricle  and  Ventricle,  one  Vein  and  one 
Artery.  In  them  the  venous  Sinus  firft  becomes 
turgid,  then  the  Ventricle,  and  then  the  Artery, 
which  is  turgid  in  its  Repletion  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Inftant  the  Sinus  alfo  becomes  turgid  and  red. 

§.  152.  By  this  Contraction  of  the  right 
Ventricle,  (§.  151.)  the  fame  Blood  is  alfo 
forced  up  againit  the  three  femilunar  Valves, 
attached  to  the  Margin  of  the  other  Aperture 
of  this  Ventricle,  in  the  Entrance  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  Artery  ;  and  by  pr effing  thofe  Valves 
againft  the  Sides  of  their  Artery,  forces  itfelf  a 
Paffage  into  that  Veflfel  only. 

§.  153.  But  fuch  is  the  Structure  and  Con¬ 
nection  of  thefe  V alves,  (§.152.)  that  it  is  evident 
they  are  fill'd  out  and  meet  together,  by  the  Re¬ 
action  of  the  Blood  in  the  pulmonary  Artery 
towards  the  right  Ventricle,  fo  as  to  intercept 
its  Return,  fince  they  clofe  more  exaCtly,  as 
the  Blood  endeavours  to  return  more  forcibly. 
But  at  the  fame  Time' that  thefe  Valves  are 

ffiut 
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fhut  and  diftended  by  the  Blood  in  the  pul¬ 
monary  Artery,  they  are  alfo  then  fupported 
on  the  other  Side  by  the  Blood  drove  out  of 
the  venous  Sinus  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Ven¬ 
tricle  ;  by  which  means  they  are  preferved 
from  being  broke  or  over-ftrained  by  the  Re- 
pulfe  of  the  Blood  urged  by  the  Contraction  of 
the  pulmonary  Artery. 

§.  154.  All  this  (§.151  to  154.)  is  proved 
not  only  from  the  Structure  of  the  Parts,  but 
alfo  by  Obfervation  in  living  DiffeCtions,  with 
Arteriotomy  and  Injections. 

'  §•  *55-  lt  therefore  follow's  from  hence, 
that  the  venal  Blood  coming  from  all  Parts  of 
the  Body,  (§.  146.)  continually  palTes  with  a 
quick  and  ftrong  Motion  out  of  the  venous  Si¬ 
nus,  thro1  the  right  Auricle  and  Ventricle,  into 
the  pulmonary  Artery  alone. 

§.  156.  In  the  next  Place  the  Blood  paffes 
from  the  Artery  into  the  pulmonary  Vein, 
and  left  venous  Sinus,  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  four  large  Branches  of  that  Veffel ;  by 
the  mufcular  Fabric  of  which  Sinus  the  Blood 
is  thence  preffed  into  the  relaxed  Cavity  of  the 
left  Auricle,  which  is  much  lefs  than  the 
right,  tho’  it  has  the  fame  Structure  and  Por¬ 
tion.  From  the  Auricle  it  paffes  (§.  148.)  in¬ 
to  the  left  Ventricle,  when  relaxed  into 
which  it  may  readily  enter  by  its  two  mitral 
Valves  having  the  fame  Mechanifm  as  the  tri- 
cufpids  before,  (§.  149,  150.)  which  alfo  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  returning  back  the  fame  Way, 

(§•151-) 
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As  the  left  Ventricle  contra&s  with  a  much 
greater  Force  than  the  right,  and  exerts  propor¬ 
tionally  a  ftronger  PrelTure  againft  the  Valves  to 
Ihut  them  when  it  protrudes  the  Blood  into  the 
Aorta,  there  was  here  no  Need  of  three  Valves  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  pulmonary  Vein,  two  being 
fufficient,  which  have  a  narrow  Opening  into  the 
left  Ventricle,  like  a  Slit ;  to  clofe  which  with 
the  greater  Refiftance,  when  the  Heart  contradts, 
the  membranous  Sides  of  the  Valves  are  wrapped 
over  each  other,  and  form  as  it  were  a  double 
Partition. 

§.  157.  The  Blood  protruded  into  the  Aor¬ 
ta  by  the  right  Ventricle,  is  determin’d  ftrait 
forwards  in  that  VefTel  by  the  three  femilunar 
Valves  1  placed  at  its  Entrance,  (as  §.  152, 
153,  154.)  and  this  more  efpecially  when  the 
Artery  contracts,.,  at  which  Time  the  Blood  re¬ 
acting  on  the  Valves,  clofes  them  very  exadf- 
ly.  But  what  has  been  hitherto  faid,  relates 
to  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood  in  Adults,  and 
thofe  of  our  Species  who  breathe  in  the  ufual 
manner:  As  to  its  Circulation  in  the  Foqlus, 
fee  §.  680,  &  feq .  ' 

1  Which  have  been  alfo  denominated  Sigmoide, 
from  their  Refemblance  to  the  old  Sigma  of  the 
Greeks ,  which  was  fhaped  like  our  Roman  C* 

§.  158.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  all  the 
Blood  of  the  pulmonary  Artery  paffes  by  the 
Vein  into  the  left  venous  Sinus,  thence  into 
the  left  Auricle  and  Ventricle,  and  thence  in¬ 
to  the  Aorta ;  and  thus  continually,  with  a 
ftrong  and  fwift  Motion, 


At 
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At  that  Inftant  when  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart  is  contracted,  it  does  not  admit  any  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Cava;  it  mult  then  be  accumula¬ 
ted  there,  fo  as  to  fill  the  right  Sinus  and  Auri¬ 
cle,  as  it  alfo  muft  in  the  left  Sinus  and  Auricle  : 
But  when  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart  are  relaxed 
by  the  Depletion  of  their  coronary  Arteries,  and 
Compreflure  of  their  Nerves,  the  contractile  Force 
of  the  venous  Sinus’s  which  they  continually  ex¬ 
ert,  will  then  overcome  the  Refinance  of  the 
Heart,  which  as  a  relaxed  Mufcle  will  be  no 
more  than  its  Weight;  and  thus  the  Ventricles 
will  be  filled  with  the  Blood  that  was  till  then 
collecting  in  the  Sinus’s.  At  the  fame  Inftant  of 
Time  that  the  Ventricles  are  thus  filling,  the  co¬ 
ronary  Arteries  will  be  alfo  filled  by  the  Aor¬ 
ta  ;  and  when  the  Aorta  and  pulmonary  Artery 
are  contracted,  or  at  reft,  the  cardiac  Nerves  will 
be  then  free  from  Preffure,  the  two  Caufes  of  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Heart  will  be  thus  renew’d,  and  its 
former  Contraction  muft  follow.  Hence  the  per¬ 
petual  Motion  of  the  Heart. 

§.  159.  This  Motion  or  Courfe  of  the  Blood 
before  deferibed,  may  be  diftinCtly  obferved 
in  living  DiJJ'eStions  \  and  is  then  attended 
with  the  following  Phenomena. 

x.  Both  the  venous  Sinus’s  are  filled,  be- 
come  turgid  and  red  at  one  and  the  fame 
time ;  and  fo  are  both  the  Auricles, 

2.  Both  the  Auricles  become  flaccid  at  the 
fame  Inftant,  and  fo  do  alfo  the  two  venous 
Sinus’s. 

3.  In  the  very  Moment  that  the  Auricles 
become  flaccid,  they  are  then  fill’d  with. 

D  Blood, 
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Blood,  by  the  Impulfe  of  that  in  the  Veins, 
together  with  the  mufcular  or  contradtile 
Force  of  the  venous  Sinus’s. 

4.  At  the  very  Inftant  when  the  Auricles 
'are  thus  fill’d,  both  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart 
contradt  themfelves  at  one  and  the  fame 
Time  ;  in  which  Adlion  they  become  pale, 
and  difcharge  their  contained  Blood  into  the 
two  large  Arteries,  which  are  thus  filled  and 
dilated. 

5.  The  Moment  after  this  Conftridtion  of 
the  two  Ventricles,  they  become  empty  and 
flaccid,  are  elongated  1  and  enlarged,  and  ap¬ 
pear  red. 

6.  The  lafl  Appearances  are  no  fooner  ob- 
ferved,  but  the  two  Auricles  and  mufcular 
venous  Sinus’s  contract  with  a  mufcular  Force; 
by  which  they  difcharge  their  contained  Blood 3 
into  the  empty  Ventricles  of  the  Heart,  and 
in  this  Adtion  the  Auricles  look  pale. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  the  venous  Sinus’s  will 
be  again  filled,  and  then  the  Auricles,  as  we 
firft  obferved  :  And  in  this  Order  will  all  the 
forementioned  Appearances  return  again,  and 
be  continued  iivthe  fame  Series,  till  the  L 
guifhing  Animal  is  near  dead 

8.  But  when  Death  approaches,  the 'Auri¬ 
cles  and  venous  Sinus’s  beat  feveral  times  to 

one  Contraction  of  the  Ventricles  At 

\ 

length,  the  left  Ventricle  firft  ceafes  to  move, 
and  then  its  Auricle;  afterwards  the  right 
Ventricle  is  ftill,  and  laft  of  all  the  right  Au¬ 
ricle.  The  Animal  is  now  dead,  after  which 

we 
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we  find  the  left  Ventricle  empty,  but  the  right 
Ventricle  always  full  of  Blood . 

1  Thefe  Appearances  are  belt  remarked  in  the 
Difife&ion  of  young  Whelps  or  Kitlins,  foon  after 
their  Birth  ;  becaufe  thefe  live  much  longer  with¬ 
out  breathing,  after  the  Thorax  and  Pericardium 
have  been  open’d. 

z  Inje&ing  the  Heart  with  warm  Water  fills  its 
Ventricles,  and  renders  them  longer  j  but  upon 
preffmg  the  Apex  of  it  towards  the  Bafis,  the 
Water  pafies  out  into  the  Arteries. 

3  This  Force  is  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
Heart  impells  the  Blood  into  the  Arteries  *,  other- 
wife,  if  the  Force  was  but  little  lefs,.the  Blood 
would  return  more  (lowly  to  the  Heart,  which 
would  confequently  fend  it  more  (lowly  into  the 
Arteries  ;  and  this  fmall  Difference  mcreafing  eve¬ 
ry  Minute,  there  would  at  lad  be  no  Blood  im¬ 
pelled  into  the  Heart,  which  would  therefore 
ceafe  to  move. 

4  Upon  wounding  the  carotid  Artery  of  a  living 
Dog,  the  Blood  (pouts  forth  like  the  jet  of  a 
Fountain  ;  but  growing  gradually  weaker,  it  at 
length  darts  out  only  at  Intervals,  till  at  lad  the 
Flux  totally  ceafes.  In  this  State  the  Heart  of 
the  expiring  Animal  is  found  dill  and  contradled, 
yet  the  Auricles  continue  to  beat  or  contract 
weakly  and  at  longer  Intervals,  till  at  length  the 
Ventricles  being  filled,  the  Heart  with  a  hidden 
Start  contracts  itielf  again  *,  but  this  Sydole  being 
over,  the  Heart  remains  flaccid  and  without  Mo¬ 
tion  for  a  Minute  or  two,  and  as  long  an  Interval 
pafies  before  the  Animal  breathes  :  Thus  the 
Heart  continues  longer  and  longer  at  red  each 
Time,  till  there  is  Blood  enough  accumulated  in 
the  Sinus’s  and  Auricles  to  overcome  the  Refid- 
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ance  of  the  Ventricles.  At  length  the  mufcular 
Force  of  the  right  Ventricle  becomes  too  weak 
to  overcome  the  Refiftance  of  the  Lungs,  and 
therefore  contracts  no  more,  which  makes  the 
Death  of  the  Animal.  But  even  after  this  the 
Blood  continues  to  move  towards  the  Heart  in 
the  Veins,  being  propelled  by  the  Contraction  of 
the  VefTels  affifted  by  the  Cold,  which  follows 
Death.  At  laft  the  right  Ventricle  being  dead, 
the  Auricle  only  palpitates  ;  and  when  that  is 
{till,  there  only  remains  a  fmall  Motion  for  a 
Time  in  the  Cava  near  the  Heart. 

5  It  has  been  long  ago  obferved,  that  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Auricles  in  the  Heart  remains  after 
that  of  the  Ventricles  *,  and  *th,e  FaCt  is  alfo  de- 
monftrable  to  the  Eye  by  opening  the  Thorax  of 
a  living  Animal.  But  what  is  more  extraordina¬ 
ry,  both  the  Auricles  and  Ventricles  of  the  Heart 
may  be  reftored  by  Art  to  their  former  Con¬ 
tractions  even  after  they  have  ceafed  to  move,  or 
when  the  Animal  is  really  dead.  Thus  Peyerus 
and  JVepfer  demonftrate,  that  by  blowing  into  the 
thoracic  DuCt,  or  into  the  Vena  Cava  fo  as  to 
urge  forward  the  Blood,  the  Heart  of  the  dead 
Animal  will  by  that  means  renew  its  Contracti¬ 
ons  *,  as  it  alfo  will  barely  by  preffing  hard  on  the 
Thorax,  tho*  the  Spectators  might  imagine  this 
to  have  the  contrary  EffeCt.  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  Cafe  with  the  great  Vefalius ,  who  was  ba- 
nifhed  for  opening  a  Spanijh  Nobleman  before  the 
Heart  had  done  moving.  So  that  if  the  Heart 
deferves  the  Title  of  ultimm  vioriens ,  the  right 
Ventricle  and  Auricle  are  the  moft  deferving  of  it, 
as  they  move  longer  than  the  left ;  but  the  Cava 
laft  of  all.  Nor  is  it  at  all  ftrange  that  the  right 
Ventricle,  which  is  the  weakeft,  fhould  move 
longer  than  the  left  j  for  Refpiration  ceafmg. 
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part  only ;  fo  that  as  they  did  not  underltand  or 
explain  the  whole,  and  confirm  it  by  fufficient 
Proofs,  the  great  Harvey  has  ftill  a  juft  Title  to 
the  Invention  or  Difcovery  :  For  by  an  Inventor  we 
underftand  one,  who  is  not  only  acquainted  with  the 
Thing  he  propofes,  but  who  alfo  demonftrates  or 
explains  the  fame,  fo  that  all  Men  of  Learning 
may  be  convinced  of  and  comprehend  it  ;  but  this 
was  fir  ft  done  by  Dr.  Harvey  only,  who  has  fup- 
ported  his  Syftem  with  innumerable  Experiments, 
and  has  by  that  means  given  more  Light  into  all 
the  Branches  of  Phyfic  than  we  have  ever  receiv’d 
from  any  other  anatomical  Difcovery.  We  are 
even  bound  to  acknowledge  the  high  Merits  of  this 
great  Man,  to  whom  we  all  owe  a  profound  Ve¬ 
neration  becaufe  it  is  upon  his  Syftem  only,  that 
we  can  obtain  any  juft  Notions  either  in  the  Theory 
or  Pradtice  of  Phyfic,  which  have  by  this  means 
been  purged  from  Fidtion,  and  founded  on  the  true 
Balls,  which  is  equal  to  the  Dignity  of  the  Profef- 
fion. 

3  In  1 656,  Wren  and  Lower  firft  injedted  Li¬ 
quors  into  the  Veins  of  Animals  •,  fince  which  Time 
wTe  have  had  various  medicinal  Liquors  ^injedted 
into  the  circulating  Blood  of  Men,  which  have 
produced  the  very  fame  Effedts  throughout  all  the 
Veftels  of  the  Body,  as  if  a  larger  Dofe  of  the  fame 
Medicine  had  been  taken  inwardly, 

4  In  1658,  Dr.  Henjhaw  difcover’d  a  Method 
of  transfufing  the  arterial  Blood  of  one  Animal  in¬ 
to  the  Veins  of  another  •,  which  Experiment  was 
afterwards  improv’d  and  publifh’d  by  Dr.  Lower a 
(de  Corde )  Ann .  1665.  The  Blood  of  the  emittent 
Animal  being  hereby  exhaufted,  it  expires,  while 
the  Recipient  continues  alive  and  well.  To  do 
this,  let  two  Dogs  be  tied  down  near  each  other 
upon  the  fame  Table  *,  then  denudate  and  tye  the 
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carotid  Artery  of  one,  and  the  crural  Vein  of  the 
other,  and  after  making  an  Incifion  in  the  Carotid 
betwixt  the  Heart  and  Ligature,  infert  a  Tube, 
whofe  other  End  is  to  pafs  by  an  Incifion  into  the 
crural  Vein  of  the  other  ;  and  thus  the  Blood  will 
,  pafs  into  the  Veins  of  the  laft  Dog,  till  the  firft 
expires.  This  Experiment  leems  to  have  been  firft 
hinted  by  Libavius\  and  tho’  Dr.  Lower  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  before-hand  with  Monf.  Denis  in  the 
Trial  of  it  on  Brutes,  yet  the  French  firft  tried  the 
Transfufion  on  Men.  The  Experiment  was  foon 
received  with  great  Applaufe  both  thro5  France  and 
England ,  and  great  Things  were  expefted  from  it 
in  the  Cure  of  Dife'afes,  and  the  Recovery  of 
Youth,  fince  they  cou’d  now  convey  the  Blood  of 
a  found  and  young  Animal  into  a  Man  that  was 
old  or  difeafed,  and  by  that  means  procure  the  Lon¬ 
gevity  talked  of  by  the  Alchemifts  from  their  E- 
lixir  or  Stone.  But  in  a  little  Time  all  thefe  Ex¬ 
pectations  difappear’d,  and  the  Experiment  was 
prohibited  to  be  made  on  Men  by  the  public  Law. 
For  a  Sivedijh  Nobleman  being  given  over  by  his 
Phyficians  in  an  ardent  Fever,  one  of  them  was 
willing  to  take  the  Advice  of  Hippocrates ,  to  make 
Trial  of  an  uncertain  Remedy  in  a  defperate  Cafe. 
Accordingly  an  Exchange  is  made,  by  Transfufi¬ 
on,  of  a  few  Ounces  of  the  Patient’s  Blood  for  a 
Quantity  of  that  from  a  found  Animal ;  the  Ex¬ 
periment  lucceeds,  and  the  Patient  is  much  better, 
infomuch  that  Transfufion  becomes  efteem’d  and 
admir’d  by  the  whole  Court  of  France  \  it  muft 
therefore  be  repeated,  fince  the  Patient’s  Blood 
does  not  yet  move  flow  enough  :  But  very  unfoH 
tunatdy  the  noble  Patient  expires  even  in  the  Ex¬ 
periment,  and  becomes  a  Vidtim  to  the  Curiofity 
of  Phyficians.  Hereupon  Transfufion  comes  into 
Difgrace,  is  prohibited  by  Parliament,  and  rpeets 

with 
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with  fuch  univerfal  Negled,  that  at  prefent  we  hear 
not  the  lead  Talk  of  it. 

5  The  Blood’s  Circulation  was  difcover’d  to  the 
Eye  by  the  Microfcope  in  1661,  by  Malpighi  and 
Lewenheec .  The  latter  faw  it  pafs  out  of  the 
fmalleft  Arteries  into  the  continuous  Veins.  But 
the  old  Gentleman  was  fo  infatuated  or  milled  by 
his  Experiment,  that,  contrary  to  every  body’s 
Opinion,  he  thought  the  Veins  had  a  Pulfation, 
and  that  the  Arteries  had  none.  This  Error  feems 
to  have  arofe  from  the  retrogade  Courfe  of  the 
Blood  in  many  of  the  evanefcent  Arteries,  as 
fome  of  their  Anaftomofes  contract  and  are  ob- 
Itruded  in  the  dying  Animal,  fo  that  the  Blood 
moving  the  fame  Way  both  in  Arteries  and  Veins, 
has  made  me  fometimes  look  feven  or  eight  Mi¬ 
nutes  without  being  able  to  diftinguifh  one  from 
the  other. 


§.  1 6 1 .  It  alfo  follows  that  the  Chyle, 
{§.  126.)  being  continually  prelfed  in  a  frnall 
Quantity  thro’  the  thoracic  Dud;  (§.  125.)  will 
fo  far  open  the  Valves  in  the  fubclavian  Vein, 
(§.  124.)  (which  are  always  kept  fhutby  the 
oppofite  preffure  of  the  Blood)  as  to  admit  a 
Quantity  of  Chyle,  which  by  its  Weight  is 
able  to  overcome  the  Refiftance  of  the  Blood 
in  the  fame  Vein,  thro’  which  it  will  defcend, 
together  with  the  Blood,  into  the  Cava  and  its 
Sinus,  and  thence  into  the  right  Auricle  and 
Ventricle. 

§.  162.  The  Chyle  being  plentifully  diluted 
with  the  returning  Lymph,  and  thus  continue 
ally  mining  in  a  frnall  Quantity  with  the  Blood, 
and  that  r  unning  together  from  the  Veins  in  op-f 
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pofite  Directions T,  does  not  only  preferve  them 
from  coagulating  in  the  Cava,  but  makes  the 
firft  Mixture  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle  there, 

1  The  right  and  left  fubclavian  Vein  open  into 
the  Cava  in  oppofite  Directions *,  fo  that  the  Blood 
of  the  right  Subclavian,  which  has  none  of  the 
Chyle,  mixes  with  the  oppofite  Stream  of  the  left 
Subclavian,  charged  with  the  Chyle,  About  the 
fame  Part  the  jugular  Vein  alfo  opens  after  it  has 
defcended  perpendicularly,  and  conveys  the  Blood 
diluted  with  all  the  Lymph  feparated  in  the  Parts 
tff  the  Head,  and  with  the  moift  Vapours  which 
part  the  dura  Mater  and  pia  Mater  from  each 
other,  and  the  latter  from  the  Brain  itfelf.  Thus 
the  Blood  meeting  from  the  Veins  in  oppofite  Di¬ 
rections  occafions  an  intimate  Mixture.  And  in 
the  way,  before  the  Blood  of  the  Vena  cava  palfes 
to  the  Heart,  it  meets  with  that  of  the  Vena  azygos, 
which  afcends  thro’  the  whole  Thorax ;  from  all 
which,  and  many  more  Veins  of  different  Courfes, 
the  fuperior  Trunk  of  the  Cava  receives  its  Blood 
before  it  paffes  to  the  right  Auricle  and  Ventricle 
of  the  Heart. 

§.  163.  The  Blood  and  Chyle  being  in  the 
next  place  drove  into  the  furrow’d  Cavity  of 
the  Auricle,  is  there,  by  its  forcible  Contracti¬ 
on,  and  the  oppofite  Concuffions  of  its  muf- 
cular  Columns  on  every  Side,  Bill  more  inti¬ 
mately  mixed,  divided  and  render’d  Fluid  \ 
alfo  the  Mixture  and  Fluidity  is  render’d  Bill 
more  perfeCt  by  the  Occurfion  of  the  little 
Blood  that  flips  thro '  the  Auricle  *,  together 
with  the  Blood  returned  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
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1  That  healthy  Blood  is  free  from  any  alkaline 
Acrimony,  may  appear  not  only  from  its  having 
no  fuch  Tafte,  but  alfo  from  its  giving  not  the 
lead  Pain  to  wounded  Parts,  nor  even  to  the  Eye 
itfelf,  if  dropt  into  it ;  nor  does  it  manifeft  any 
Fermentation  with  Acids,  nor  turn  the  violet- 
colour’d  Tindlure  of  Flowers  green  as  alkaline 
Salts  do. 

*  An  acid  Acrimony  is  dill  infinitely  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Blood,  fince  its  natural  Tendence  is 
to  Putrefaction,  after  Red. 

3  This  Brackifhnefs  is  in  the  Blood  of  People 
who  eat  much  Sea-falt  ^  but  in  Brutes  which  are 
not  domedic,  it  is  almod  infipid. 

§.  166.  If  the  Blood  be  mix’d  either  with 
Acids  or  Alkalies,  it  does  not  afford  any  ap¬ 
parent  Motion  of  Fermentation,  but  it  there¬ 
by  receives  fome  Change  in  its  Colour  1  and 
Degree  of  Fluidity.  Indeed  Oil  of  Vitriol, 
which  is  diftilfd  by  the  mod  intenfe  Fire,  and 
highly  rectified,  makes  an  EfFervefcence  with 
the  Blood,  as  it  does  with  all  other  Liquors, 
efpecially  the  oily. 

1  With  Oleum  'Tartari  per  deliquium  the  Blood 
becomes  turbid,  and  of  a  fiery  Colour ;  with  Sp. 
Salts  ammoniaci  it  becomes  thin  and  fluid,  and  of 
a  florid  Colour ;  with  feveral  Sorts  of  Vinegar  it 
preferves  its  Fluidity ;  but  with  Spirit  of  Nitre 
and  other  mineral  Acids,  it  coagulates  ♦,  yet  it  doss 
not  produce  any  Ebullition  with  either  of  thefe  g 
and  tho*  it  will  make  an  Ebullition  with  highly 
rectified  Oil  of  Vitriol,  ’tis  only  from  the  Water 
in  its  Cornpofition,  which,  whether  alone  or  in 
any  other  Liquor,  is  mod  powerfully  attra&ed  by 
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that  ftrong  Acid.  Some  tell  us,  that  as  both  an 
Acid  and  an  Alkali  is  obtained  by  diftilling  the 
Blood,  therefore  both  of  them  m.uft  be  naturally  in 
its  Compofition  j  whereas  they  are  both  in  reality 
the  Produce  of  the  Fire.  Others  endeavour  to 
evade  our  Argument  by  faying,  that  the  lixivial 
Salts  in  the  Blood  are  naturally  fuch  as  will  not 
ferment  with  an  Acid  :  If  fo,  how  do  they  appear 
to  be  Lxivial  ?  for  we  are  no  otherway $  allured 
that  an  alkaline  Salt  exifts  in  any  Body,  but  by 
the  Phenomena  or  Effebts  it  produces  therein  ; 
and  when  thofe  Effe&s  are  not  to  be  found,  we 
mull  reafonably  conclude  the  Caufe  or  Alkali  to 
be  abfent. 

§.  167.  The  Blood  which  ftarts  out  from  a 
Wound  in  the  pulmonary  Artery,  being  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  VefTel,  does  not  afford  any  Signs 
of  an  inteftine  Ebullition  or  Effervefcence, 
but  yields  a  fharp  and  ill-f melting  1  Vapour  •> 
and  after  ftanding  in  the  Cold,  it  congeals* 
and  then  feparates  into  two  Subftances,  one 
of  which  is  more  compact  and  folid  than  the 
Mafs  of  Blood  itfelf,  and  the  other  is  ferous 
and  more  fluid. 

1  This  is  a  rank  Smell,  coming  betwixt  the 
Odour  of  Sweat  and  Urine,  and  which  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  the  Blood  of  an  Ox. 

§.  1 68.  If  the  Apex  of  the  Heart  in  a  living 
'Animal  be  cut  off,  and  you  then  turn  it  up¬ 
wards,  you  will  perceive  the  Blood  to  be 
drove  by  the  Auricle  into  the  right  Ventricle, 
when  the  firft  contracts ;  but  this  without  any 
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Ebullition  or  Fermentation,  as  you  will  more 
diftindtly  perceive  towards  the  Death  of  the 
Animal.  And  all  thefe  Phenomena  (§.  165 
to  169.)  are  alfo  true  in  the  Blood  of  the  left 
Ventricle. 

§.  169.  If  a  Thermometer  1  be  thruft  into 
the  Heart  of  a  living  Animal,  it  does  not  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Blood  has  a  greater  Heat  there 
than  in  the  other  Vilcera.  At  which  we  need 
not  wonder  ;  for  if,  from  the  Difference  of 
Velocity  and  Attrition,  the  venal  Blood  returns 
fomething  cooler  than  the  arterial,  as  they 
both  meet  in  the  Heart,  they  will  be  there  of 
the  fame  Temperature. 

*  Several  Experiments  of  this  Nature  were 
made  fo  early  as  1666  by  Malpighi ,  Borelli ,  and 
others.  They  opened  both  the  Heart  and  the 
Limbs  of  the  fame  Dog,  and  upon  inferting  a 
Thermometer  into  the  Ventricle  and  into  the  cru¬ 
ral  Artery,  they  found  that  both  the  Inftruments 
indicated  the  fame  Degree  of  Heat.  Thole  who 
embraced  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Ancients,  object¬ 
ed,  that  as  the  Fleart  was  univerfally  allow’d  to  be 
the  Fountain  of  Heat,  they  cou’d  not  fee  why  the 
Blood  in  that  fhou’d  not  be  hotter  than  in  the 
Limbs.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  as  the  Blood 
moves  flower,  and  with  lefs  Attrition  in  the  V eins 
than  the  Arteries,  it  wou’d  be  cooler  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  if  they  did  not  take  the 
fame  Courfe,  and  run  clofe  to  each  other.  And 
as  the  greateft  Share  of  Motion  and  Attrition  is 
communicated  to  the  Blood  by  the  Heart  and 
Lungs,  it  wou’d  be  proportionally  hotter  in  thofe 
than  in  the  other  Vifcera,  if  it  was  not  to  commu¬ 
nicate  Part  of  its  Heat  to  the  colder  Air  in  the 
*  Lungs  1 
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Lungs  i  which  Communication  of  Heat  from  the 
pulmonary  Blood  to  the  Air  is  very  readily  made, 
both  from  the  Thinnefs  of  the  Membrane  which 
parts  ’em,  being  ten  times  thinner  than  writing 
Paper,  and  from  its  vaft  Extent  or  Surface  within 
the  Lungs,  being  computed  more  than  the  Surface 
of  the  whole  Body.  But  as  the  external  Air  is  al¬ 
ways  colder  than  the  Blood,  it  will  by  Contact  with 
the  Lungs  become  warm  ;  l'o  that  in  the  Winter 
time  it  may  be  blowed  out  warm,  agreeable  to  the 
Fable  of  the  Satyr.  But  as  much  Warmth  as  the 
Air  gains  in  the  Lungs,  fo  much  mull  the  Blood 
iofe  there  •,  upon  which  account,  in  a  hot  Air  we 
pant,  or  breathe  more  frequently  ;  that  by  oftner 
changing  the  warm  Air,  which  does  not  take  off 
fo  much  of  the  Heat  of  our  Blood,  we  may  bring 
it  to  the  fame  Temperature,,,  as  we  might  by  fewer 
Refpirations  of  a  colder  Air. 

§.  170.  The  Tafte  of  the  Chyle  in  the 
thoracic  Dudt  is  generally  that  of  Sea-falt  \  or 
the  Flavour  which  was  predominant  in  the 
Aliments  2. 

1  i.  e .  When  it  has  not  the  fweet  or  milky 
Tafte  at  §.'127. 

z  Thus  the  Smell  and  Tafte  of  Onions,  Garlic, 
Afparagus,  Turpentine,  &c.  may  be  not  only  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  Chyle,  but  alfo  in  the  Nurfe’s  Milk, 
in  the  Sweat,  Urine,  &V.  even  the  Colour  and 
medicinal  Qualities  of  fome  Things  are  alfo  extend¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  Rhubarb,  the  Machine 
le  apple,  fcfr.  and  even  Madder  tinges  the  very 
Bones.  See  Phil.  Pranf.  N°.  442,  and  443.  Hence, 
if  ever  there  be  any  Acid  or  Alkali  in  the  Blood, 
5tis  that  of  the  Chyle  or  Aliments  not  yet  digefted, 
and  will  be  always  too  mild  to  yield  any  Tafte  or 
Fermentation*  §.  171* 

■m 
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§.  17 1.  The  fame  Chyle  taken  from  the 
Dud,  and  mixed  with  Salts  of  an  oppofite 
Nature,  hardly  ever  makes  the  lead;  Ebulli¬ 
tion. 

§.  172.  If  the  fame  Chyle  be  received  into 
a  clean  Veflfel,  it  is  never  obferved  to  have  any 
Motion  of  Fermentation  or  Ebullition. 

§.  173.  Nor  is  any  fuch  Motion  apparent 
in  it,  whilft  remaining  in  the  thoracic  Dud. 

i 

If  you  open  the  Thorax  of  a  Dog,  and  clofe  the 
wounded  Veffels  with  Vitriol,  you  may  then  plain¬ 
ly  obferve  with  your  Eye,  that  the  Chyle  paffes 
thro’  the  thoracic  Dud  into  the  Blood  of  the  Sub¬ 
clavian  without  any  manner  of  Froth,  Ludus,  or 
Ebullition  either  in  the  Dud  or  Vein. 


§.  174.  Nor  does  the  Chyle  make  any  E~ 
bullition  or  Fermentation  during  its  Stay  in 
the  thoracic  Dud,  nor  when  it  is  drove  from 
thence  into  the  Subclavian,  nor  when  mixed 
with  the  Blood  in  the  Cava,  or  the  Auricle 
and  Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

§.175.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  make  any 
Ebullition,  if  you  intercept  its  Courfe  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  Ligature  in  the  Subclavian  betwixt  'the 
Valves  and  the  Cava. 

§.  176.  And  laftly,  as  the  Chyle  is  mixed 
in  its  Courfe  with  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Lymph 
from  the  conglobate  Glands  (§.  105.),  which 
is  feparated  from  the  arterial  Blood,  and  pour¬ 
ed  either  into  the  Chyle  itfelf,  or  into  the  ve¬ 
nal  Blood  with  which  it  mixes,  it  will  from 
hence  follow,  that  the  Chyle  mud  be  nearly 
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homogeneous,  or  of  the  fame  Nature  with  the 
Blood  itfelf,  with  which  it  muft  therefore 
unite  fmoothly,  and  without  any  Ludlus,  as 
we  are  alfo  convinced  it  does  by  Experiments. 

Sylvius  de  Je  Boe ,  to  fupport  his  Syftem  of  Fer- 
mentation  betwixt  the  Blood  and  Chyle,  taught, 
that  tho5  the  Blood  itfelf  was  not  acid,  yet  the 
Lymph  thence  feparated  became  fo  by  ftagnating 
in  the  conglobate  Glands,  and  mixing  there  with 
an  acid  Spirit  fecerned  from  the  Blood.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  (i.)  the  Lymph,  when  left  to ^tfelf, 
always  turns  putrid  or  alkaline,  and  not  acid,  as 
it  ought  to  do  on  his  Principles  :  And,  (2.)  the 
Che  mills  have  never  yet  produced  an  Inllance  of 
an  alkaline  Subltance  turning  acid,  which  is  a 
Change  the  leaf!:  of  all  to  be  expected  from  Stag¬ 
nation  or  Reit. 

♦ 

§.  177.  It  therefore  follows,  that  there  is 
no  Fermentation  *,  Ejjervefcence  %  or  Ebul¬ 
lition  3  produced  in  the  Heart,  either  from  the 
Organ  itfelf,  or  the  mixed  Fluid  which  enters 
it ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expedt,  nor  find 
any  of  the  Effects  4  of  fuch  Motions* 

1  Fermentation  is  that  apparent  intelfine  Motion 
in  the  Parts  of  Liquors  at  Reft,  which  generates 
many  Air  Bubbles,  and  produces  an  acid  and  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit.  Thus  new  Wort  made  without 
Hops  will  ferment  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  to  run  all  in¬ 
to  Froth,  which  if  confined  will  often  burft  the 
including  Vefiel,  with  fo  much  Violence  as  makes 
their  Parts  fly  to  an  incredible  Diftance.  But  the 
Blood  does  not  come  into  the  Oafs  of  vegetable 
Liquors,  to  which  this  Operation  is  reftrained, 

nor 
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nor  is  there  a  PoiFibility  for  it  to  fervent.  Nor 
does  it  ever  generate  Air,  even  by  its  moft  vio¬ 
lent  Commotions  in  ardent  Fevers,  fo  as  to  burft 
its  including  VefFels. 

z  EfFervefcence  is  a  Name  we  give  to  the  Noife, 
Rarefaction,  and  afcending  Air-bubbles,  produced 
by  mixing  two  Liquors  before  at  Reft.  That  there 
is  no  fuch  Commotion  in  the  Blood  we  are  convinc’d, 
(1.)  from  the  Abfence  of  the  Caufes,  fince  it  ne¬ 
ver  contains  oppofite  Salts  (acid  and  alkaline)  of 
that  Strength  or  Quantity  fufficient  to  make  any 
fenfible  LuClus.  (2.)  From  the  Abfence  of  the 
EffeCts,  fince  we  coil’d  never  obferve  by  any  Ex¬ 
periment,  fuch  a  Motion  in  the  Blood  either  with¬ 
in  or  out  of  its  Veffels.  It  has  indeed  been  affert- 
ed  by  Homberg ,  and  fome  other  French  Gentlemen, 
that  there  may  be  a  latent  EfFervefcence  in  the 
Blood,  not  fenfible  to  the  Eye  ;  and  for  an  In- 
ftance,  that  fuch  a  latent  EfFervefcence  is  poffible, 
they  bring  a  Mixture  of  Spirit  of  Nitre  with  Can- 
tharides,  in  which  we  obferve  no  LuClus  while  the 
Air  has  a  free  Admiffion  *,  but  fo  foon  as  the  Bottle 
is  corked,  a  Commotion  arifes  in  the  Mixture,  by 
which  the  Cork  is  drove  out  with  a  confiderable 
Force,  and  that  even  if  the  Mixture  has  flood  by 
for  fome  Years.  In  Anfwer  to  this,  we  readily 
grant  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  LuClus  or  intefline 
Motion  in  the  Parts  of  the  Blood  as  is  not  fenfible, 
efpecially  if  it  flagnates  *,  but  then  it  ought  not  to 
be  termed  Fermentation  or  EfFervefcence,  which  is 
a  fenfible  Phenomenon  *,  nor  do  we  allow  it  to  be 
productive  of  the  fame  EffeCts. 

5  This  is  fuch  a  Motion  in  Liquors  as  caufes 
them  to  boil  up  flrongly,  and  difcharge  great 
Bubbles  of  Air.  Such  an  Appearance  we  obierve 
in  Water  heated,  fo  as  to  raife  the  Thermometer 
above  180  Degrees.  That  there  is  no  fuch  Ebul- 
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Htion  of  the  Blood  in  the  Heart,  we  prove  by  Ex¬ 
periment  :  For  upon  opening  the  Thorax  of  a  Dog, 
and  inferting  your  Finger  by  an  Incifion  into  the 
Heart,  you  will  feel  a  Conftridtion  in  its  Syftole, 
but  no  Rarefadtion  or  Ebullition  •,  befides,  as  there 
are  no  productive  Caufes  of  fuch  an  Ebullition  in 
the  Eleart,  and  as  its  EfFedts  would  be  fo  highly 
pernicious,  ’tis  reafonable  there  fhould  be  none.  If 
you  are  pleafed  to  affert  a  latent  or  infenfible  Ebul¬ 
lition  in  the  Heart,  we  fhall  not  contradidt,  fince 
our  Concern  is  only  with  fenfible  Phenomena, 
productive  of  fenfible  EfFedts. 

4  As  the  lateft  AfFerters  of  thefe  hypothetical 
Commotions  in  the  Blood,  have  been  forced  to  own 
them  latent  or  occult  •,  fo  their  EfFedts  are  equally 
imperceptible  with  the  Caufes,  and  have  only  their 
Exiftence  in  a  prejudiced  Imagination. 

§.  178.  Nor  does  the  Warmth 1  of  the 
Heart  caufe  any  Change  in  the  Nature  and 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  nor  expel  it  from 
thence. 

1  Since  the  Heat  of  the  Heart  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  the  other  Arteries  (§.  169.)  Heat  cannot 
be  the  Caufe  which  forces  the  Blood  out  of  the 
Heart  into  the  Arteries,  according  to  the  Theory 
of  Cartefi-us . 

§.  179.  Nor  is  there  any  kind  of  Ferment 
in  the  Heart. 

Of  this  Opinion  was  Vieujfens ,  who  lately  re¬ 
vived  the  Cartejian  Hypothecs,  and  added  new 
Arguments  to  it.  5Tis  fcarce  credible,  how  a  Man 
in  his  Senfes  fhould  imagine  a  Fire  or  Ferment  to 
be  contained  in  the  Cavity  of  a  tender  Mufcle,  as 

is 
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is  the  Heart.  Who  can  believe  that  in  the  yioodth 
Part  of  an  Hour  is  feparated  a  liquid  Ferment  fo 
very  different  from  its  Origin  in  the  Blood  itfelf, 
that  in  the  lame  Inftant  of  Time  it  can  heat  the 
Blood,  and  change  its  Nature  ;  or  who  can  believe 
that  filch  a  Ferment  fhould  conftantly  reflde  in  the 
Heart  without  being  walhed  out,  when  no  lefs  than 
600  medical  Pounds  of  Blood  pafs  thro5  that  Or¬ 
gan  in  the  fpace  of  an  Flour  ?  But  this  otherwife 
induftrious  Anatomift  feems  to  have  been  led  into 
the  Mi  (take  by  an  Experiment  which  he  thought 
argued  for  the  Hypothefis,  viz.  That  upon  inject¬ 
ing  a  coloured  Liquor  into  the  coronary  Arteries, 
it  pahed  through  into  the  right  Auricle  and  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Heart  ;  hence  he  rightly  judged  that 
the  Blood  of  thofe  Arteries  pahed  very  fwiftly  the 
fame  way,  and  by  its  Velocity  acquired  more 
Heat  ^  but  then  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  in- 
creafed  Heat  fufflcient  to  rarify  and  warm  all  the 
other  venal  Blood.  We  grant,  that  the  Blood  of 
the  coronary  Arteries  does  (by  that  increafed  Velo¬ 
city  and  Attrition  with  which  it  palfes  thro5  the 
Subltance  of  the  Heart,  in  its  mufcular  Contracti¬ 
on)  acquire  a  greater  Degree  of  Heat,  by  which 
it  may  render  the  venal  Blood  with  which  it  mixes 
fomewhat  more  warm  and  fluid  ;  but  then  this 
Heat  can  never  be  fufflcient  to  propel  the  Blood, 
and  overcome  the  Reflltance  of  all  the  Arteries,  a- 
greeable  to  the  Syftem  of  Cartefms  \  nor  yet  can 
it  produce  that  Difference  which  is  obfervable  be¬ 
twixt  the  arterial  and  venal  Blood, 

§.  180.  The  Caufe  therefore  which  propels 
the  Blood  out  of  the  Heart  into  the  Arteries, 
and  from  the  Veins  into  the  Heart  again,  does 
not  rehde  in  the  Blood* 

N  E  3  The 
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The  Syftem  of  Cartefius  and  his  Followers  is, 
“  that  the  Blood  being  rarified  by  Heat,  rufhes 

out  of  the  Heart,  and  dilates  the  Entrance  of 
cc  the  Artery,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  Milk 
“  boils  up  on  the  Fire,  or  as  bottled  Ale  flies  np 
“  in  the  Air  as  foon  as  you  draw  out  the  Cork, 
cc  in  which  manner  it  will  afeend  even  through  a 
ct  Tube,  if  you  infert  one  in  the  Neck  of  the 
“  Bottle  ;  fo  that  the  Heart  may  be  compared  to 
cc  the  Bottle,  and  the  Artery  to  the  Tube, 

But  as  this  Error  has  been  long  ago  refuted,  we 
fhall  only  anfwer  in  brief,  (i.)  That  the  Blood  in 
the  Heart  does  neither  ferment,  effervefee,  nor 
make  any  Ebullition.  (2.)  That  it  is  not  expelFd 
from  the  Heart  in  its  Dilatation,  but  in  its  Con- 
traddion  or  Syftole.  (3.)  That  if  the  Blood  had 
any  fuch  Motion,  it  mud  be  obfervable  to  the 
Eye,  and  afford  a  deal  of  Froth,  neither  of 
which  can  be  demonftrated. 

♦ 

§.  1 8 1 .  But  this  Caufe  (§.  180.)  muftthen 
be  fought  for  in  that  which  immediately  re¬ 
ceives  and  retains  the  Blood,  that  is,  in  the 
Heart  itfelf  $  in  which,  in  order  to  demon- 
ftrate  it,  we  are  fir  ft  to  make  an  acute  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Subftance,  Structure,  Motion  and 
Force  of  that  Mufcle. 
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Of  the  StruBure  and  ABiG?^  of  the 

Heart , 

§.  182.  H  E  Heart,  being  every  way  at 
Jb  Liberty  1  for  Motion,  in  a  large  * 
membranous  Receptacle,  termed  Pericardium 
(which  is  accurately  clofed  on  all  Sides,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  Throat,  Sternum,  Spine* 
and  Diaphragm  4,  either  immediately,  or  by 
the  Veflfels  and  ligamentary  Procefles  it  fends 
forth)  and  being  alfo  moiften’d  with  a  lubri¬ 
cating  lymphatic  Liquor  5,  expreflfed  from  the 
fmall  Arteries  in  the  Superficies  of  the  Heart 
itfelf  and  its  Auricles,  is  likewife  fuftained 
pendulous  6  by  its  four  great  Blood-veflels, 
which  its  Pericardium  very  ftridlly  embraces* 
Its  Pofition  is  lengthways,  in  an  oblique  and 
almoft  horizontal  Pojlure  7,  with  its  flat  Side 
on  the  Diaphragm ;  to  the  tendinous  or  mid¬ 
dle  Part  of  which  it  is  firmly  connected  by  the 
Vena  Cava  and  right  venous  Sinus  below  5  and 
above,  in  the  Thorax,  it  is  connected  within 
the  Duplicature  of  the  Mediajlinum 8,  and 
lodged  betwixt  the  foft  Lobes  of  the  Lungs  j 
by  all  which  means  it  avoids  too  great  a  PreJ- - 
fare  9  on  any  Side,  and  is  mod  commodioully 
adapted  to  receive  the  Blood  from,  and  pro¬ 
pel  it  into  all  Parts  of  the  Body  IO# 
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1  This  is  one  of  the  principal  Differences  betwixt 
the  Heart  and  other  Mufcles,  that  it  is  not,  like 
them,  connected  to  any  Bones,  nor  has  any  fix’d 
Point  to  a£t  upon  •,  for  the  very  Weight  which  it 
moves,  i.  e.  the  Blood,  is  the  Fulcrum  whereon 
it  a£ts,  and  wdiich  it  difcharges,  by  an  unequal 
PrefTure,  where  it  meets  the  leaft  Refiflance,  i.  e. 
into  the  Arteries.  Befides,  if  the  Heart  impinged 
againft  any  hard  Body  in  its  perpetual  Motion,  as 
it  has  been  fometimes  obferved  to  do,  in  thofe 
who  have  had  their  Thorax  too  much  contracted, 
the  Confequence  muff  be  a  Train  of  Difeafes,  vio¬ 
lent  Palpitations,  <LV.  which  are  thus  avoided. 

2  So  large  that  it  will  contain  double  the  Bulk 
of  the  Heart,  as  you  may  be  convinced  by  the 
Experiment  of  filling  the  Pericardium  with  as 
much  Water  as  it  will  contain  without  Danger  ol 
burffing  and  then,  if  that  Water  be  diicharged, 
and  the  Heart  taken  out,  the  Pericardium  will 
hold  twice  as  much  as  before  ;  which  Space  was 
the  more  necefTary  in  the  Pericardium,  that  the 
Heart  might  move  freely  in  it. 

3  We  know  not  of  any  Animal  whofe  Heart  is 
not  defended  with  this  Capfule  ;  even  Fifh,  who 
have  this  Organ  placed  in  their  Head,  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  thick,  flefhy,  and  fometimes  cartilagi¬ 
nous  Integument,  which  ferves  the  Heart  as  a  Pe¬ 
ricardium.  But  a  ligamentary  or  membranous  Re¬ 
ceptacle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Heart  alone ;  for 
every  Mufcle  and  Tendon  has  its  Capfule,  in 
which  it  moves,  is  lubricated,  and  is  more  or  lefs 
at  Liberty  according  to  the  Amplitude  of  its  Mo¬ 
tion. 

4  In  Brutes  we  find  only  the  Apex  of  the  Peri¬ 
cardium  attach’d  to  the  Diaphragm  •,  but  in  the 
Ape  or  Monkey-kind  its  Connedfipn  a  little  more 
refembles  that  of  the  human  Body,  in  which  it  lies 
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fiat,  with  its  Apex  towards  the  right  Side,  and  its 
Bafis  towards  the  left  *,  its  broadeft  Side  being  fo 
intimately  attached  to  the  tendinous  Part  of  the 
Diaphragm,  as  to  be  infeparabie  without  Lacera¬ 
tion,  by  which  means  it  fuftains  that  broad  Mufcle, 
with  the  feveral  Vifcera  connected  pendulous  to  it| 
fo  that  the  Diaphragm  cannot  by  their  Weight  be 
drawn  down  too  low  in  the  Abdomen,  in  our 
eredl  Pollute. 

5  Great  has  been  the  Controverfy  among  Ana- 
tomifls,  whether  this  Water  or  Lympha  is  always 
prelent  in  the  Pericardium  of  the  living  Animal 
Some  affirm  that  it  ought  of  Neceffity  to  be  there  in 
the  healthy  Animal,  and  others  afiert  that  it  never 
comes  there  but  by  Difeafe  or  Death.  This  Ar¬ 
gument  we  fiiail  decide  without  refuting  either 
Opinion,  as  follows :  It  is  certain  from  Anatomy, 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  Water  is  contained  in  the 
Pericardium  of  every  P.erfon  who  dies  a  lingering 
Death  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  thofe  who 
are  kill’d  or  die  fuddenly  there  is  little  or  none  to 
be  found.  To  account  for  this,  it  mull  be  ob~ 
ferved  that  the  Interlaces  in  the  Abdomen,  Tho¬ 
rax,  and  all  other  Cavities  of  the  living  Animal,  are 
replenilhed  with  moift  Vapours,  difcharged  by  ex¬ 
haling  Arteries,  the  Exillence  of  which  in  the  Su¬ 
perficies  of  the  Heart  and  its  Auricles  is  proved  by 
Injedlions :  But  this  Vapour  will  be  difcharged 
more  plentifully  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Pericardi¬ 
um,  as  the  Membrane  of  the  Heart  is  very  thin, 
and  as  the  Blood  of  its  coronary  Arteries  is  propell’d 
very  fwiftly  and  copioufiy  in  each  Syftole  with 
this  Moillure  the  Heart  will  be  lubricated,  and 
that  Fridtion  prevented,  which  might  inflame  and 
occafion  its  Adhefion  to  the  Pericardium.  But 
thefe  Vapours  mull  be  again  received  by  the  abforb- 
ing  Veins.,  which  probably  convey  them  to  the 
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Lymphatics  obferved  by  Nueke  in  the  Heart,  or 
elfe  they  would  be  increafed  to  a  Dropfy,  or  be¬ 
come  putrid  and  acrid  by  (landing ;  they  are  there¬ 
fore  returned  to  the  Blood  again  in  the  healthy  Ani¬ 
mal.  But  if  thefe  exhaling  Arteries  difcharge 
more  plentifully  than  the  Veins  abforb,  as  they 
mud  do  when  the  Heart  labours  or  palpitates  by 
Difeafe  or  Death,  thefe  Vapours  will  be  then  turn¬ 
ed  to  Water,  and  this  Water  will  be  accumulated 
to  the  Quantity  in  which  we  often  find  it.  By  this 
means  alfo,  when  the  abforbing  Power  of  the 
Veins  declines,  in  chronical  Dilorders,  will  be 
fometimes  produced  a  Dropfy  of  the  Pericardium ; 
in  which  Cafe  it  has  been  found  didended  with  fe- 
veral  Pounds  of  Liquor.  But  when  a  Perfon  is 
kill’d,  or  dies  fuddenly,  the  Heart  does  not  pal¬ 
pitate  long  enough  to  exprefs  this  Moifture  in  any 
Quantity  •,  and  then  the  Veins  continue  abforbing 
to  the  lad,  as  they  die  in  full  Strength.  To  con¬ 
clude,  we  may  be  fenfible  how  neceflary  this  Moi- 
dure  is  to  lubricate  and  feparate  the  Vifcera,  and 
efpecially  the  Heart ;  from  the  Hidories  given  us 
by  Peyerus ,  in  which  the  Patients  were  troubled 
with  the  mod  violent  Opprefiions  and  Palpitations, 
becaufe  for  want  of  this  Moidure  the  Heart  was 
found  dry,  and  adhering  to  the  Pericardium. 

6  The  great  Blood- veffels  of  the  Heart  are  ex¬ 
tended  near  two  Inches  from  its  Bafis  before  they 
unite  with  the  Pericardium,  and  thus  join  that  to 
the  Heart.  Nor  is  the  Heart  pendulous  in  us  as 
in  Brutes  •,  for  in  the  human  Body  its  broaded  Side 
lies  flat  upon  the  Diaphragm,  which  is  fudained 
by  the  Pericardium  and  Mediadinum,  and  imme¬ 
diately  fubfides  if  you  feparate  them. 

7  This  is  one  of  the  principal  Circumdances  in 
which  human  Bodies  differ  from  thofe  of  Brutes  ; 
for  in  thefe  lad  the  Heart  is  placed  according  to 
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the  Length  of  the  Thorax,  with  its  Bafis  next  the 
Throat,  and  its  Apex  towards  the  Diaphragm,  to 
which  its  Pericardium  is  (lightly  attached  :  But  in 
human  Bodies  the  Heart  is  placed  nearly  in  a  tranf- 
verfe  or  horizontal  Pollute,  with  its  Bafis  in  the 
right  Side  of  the  Thorax,  and  its  Apex  in  the  left, 
while  its  broadeft  and  flat  Side,  from  the  Bafis  to 
the  Apex,  lies  inclined  and  fupported  on  the  Dia¬ 
phragm.  This  is  the  true  Pofition  of  the  Heart 
in  the  human  Body,  notwithstanding  the  Figures 
in  mod  of  our  modern  Anatomifts  are  erroneous 
in  this  relpedt,  being  taken  either  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  or  from  Brutes  ;  but  the  Figures  of  Vefalius% 
EuftachiuSj  and  Ruyfch ,  (hew  the  Heart  in  its  na¬ 
tural  Pofture.  From  what  has  been  here  faid  wc 
may  refolve  the  Queflion,  why  over-eating  caufes 
a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart :  For  fince  the  Heart  is 
only  feparated  from  the  Stomach  by  the  Diaphragm, 
when  the  Stomach  is  over  diftended,  it  will  force 
up  the  Diaphragm,  and  prefs  upon  the  Heart, 
Hence  alfo  you  may  fee  how  the  Heart  comes  to 
be  preflfed  up  fo  high,  in  the  Thorax  of  thofe  who 
die  of  a  Dropfy  in  the  Abdomen,  and  why  it  is 
forced  fo  far  down  in  the  Abdomen  of  thofe  who 
die  of  a  Dropfy  in  the  Thorax;  becaufe  the  Dia¬ 
phragm,  to  which  the  Heart  is  connected  by  its 
Pericardium,  is  forced  either  way  by  the  contained 
Yv^ater. 

8  This  Partition  is  formed  above  the  Union  of 
the  two  Sacculi,  which  conllitute  the  Pleura  in 
each  Side  of  the  Thorax:  But  as  thofe  Sacculi  of 
the  Pleura  defcend,  they  recede  from  each  other, 
and  intercept  the  Pericardium. 

9  The  abdominal  Vifcera  require  a  conftant  Pref- 
fure  and  Agitation  from  the  Mufcles  ;  they  have 
therefore  no  other  Defence  ;  the  Brain  being  with¬ 
out  any  Motion,  is  therefore  lodged  in  a  Cafe  of 

mere 
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mere  Bone  :  But  the  Heart  and  Lungs  require  to 
have  their  free  and  ample  Motion,  and  to  be  de¬ 
fended  at  the  fame  time  ^  they  are  therefore  feated 
in  a  Cafe  of  Bones  that  continually  move,  but 
keep  off  the  Preffure  of  the  ambient  Mufcles. 
The  foft  Lungs  indeed  prefs  upon  the  Heart, 
when  they  are  quite  diftended  with  Air,  but  with¬ 
out  any  Injury  to  it. 

10  If  any  one  ffiou’d  alk  why  the  Heart  is  not 
placed  in  the  Center  of  Gravity  in  the  human  Bo¬ 
dy,  that  fo  it  might  more  equally  diftribute  the 
Blood  to  all  Parts  ;  it  may  be  anfwer’d,  (i.)  That 
it  is  required  to  be  near  the  Brain,  that  it  might 
the  more  readily  fupply  Blood  to  that  Organ  by  the 
Carotids  for  all  its  Offices  ^  agreeable  to  which,  we 
obferve  in  Man,  the  Elephant,  and  the  other  more 
fagacious  Animals,  that  the  Neck  is  but  fhort. 
(2  Jit  is  placed  nearer  the  Arms  than  the  Legs,  as 
the  firft  require  greater  Supplies  to  perform  their 
various  Actions  in  Life,  which  are  much  more  no¬ 
ble,  numerous  and  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  lower 
Limbs.  (3.)  It  could  not  be  placed  in  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  becaufe  of  the  Preffure  there  ;  nor  could  it 
be  feated  any  where  diilant  from  the  Lungs,  as 
their  Commerce  in  moving  the  Blood  is  immediate 
and  infeparable  j  for  which  reafon  it  lies  in  the 
Head  of  Fiffi,  becaufe  their  Lungs  are  there. 

§.  183.  The  two  coronary  Arteries  of  the 
Heart  arife  on  oppofite  Sides  from  the  Aorta, 
a  little  above  1  its  feinilunar  Valves ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  oppofite z  Courfes,  they  unite  and 
form  one  Canal,  which  furrounding  the 
whole  Balls  of  the  Heart,  fends  off  nume¬ 
rous  Arteries,  which  varioully  communicate 
with  each  other  by  Anaftomofes3  and  are  fpent 
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in  an  infinite  Number  of  very  minute  *  Arteries, 
the  fmalleft  Series  of  which  prevade  the  whole 
Superfices  of  the  Heart  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  and  pour  out  a  Liquor  in  the  Form  of 
Dew  3  fo  that  the  whole  Subftance  of  the 
Heart  feems  in  outward  Appearance  to  be 
made  up  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  ramified  in  the 
fame  Manner,  with  a  Quantity  of  Fat 4  lodg¬ 
ed  betwixt  them  externally.  ’Tis  remarka¬ 
ble,  that  thefe  Arteries  of  the  Heart  are  in 
their  Diafole  5  at  the  Time  when  thofe  of  all 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  are  in  their  Sy- 
ftole.  The  fmail  Veins  of  the  Heart  convey 
their  Blood  partly  into  the  coronary  Branches 6, 
which  palling  towards  the  right  Auricle,  have 
their  chief  Opening  7  betwixt  that  and  the  right 
Ventricle,  into  which  laft  they  alfo  open  by 
feveral  venal  Orifices 8,  as  well  as  into  the  Au¬ 
ricle  :  Of  thefe  Veins  it  is  obfer  vable,  that  they 
are  emptied  9  while  the  other  Veins  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  are  filled. 

1  About  even  with  the  Margin  of  the  Valve 
which  is  fartheft  from  the  Heart. 

a  It  was  none  of  the  leaft  Difcoveries  of  Ruyfch , 
when  he  obferved  the  two  coronary  Arteries  met 
together  into  one,  from  whence  all  the  Branches 
are  fupplied  to  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart,  and 
by  which  means  there  is  alfo  an  Equilibrium  in 
the  Diftribution  of  the  Blood. 

3  The  celebrated  Ruyfch  was  perfuaded,  in  one 
of  his  Preparations  of  the  Heart,  that  the  ceta¬ 
ceous  Injection  had  pafted  or  tranfuded  like  Down, 

thro1 * 3 * 5  thefe  fmail  Arteries  3  from  whence  he  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  Blood  pafted  thro5  them  in  the  fame 
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Manner  in  the  healthy  Animal.  But  when  I  exa¬ 
mined  his  Preparation  by  the  Help  of  a  Micro- 
fcope  in  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  I  obferved  that  lit¬ 
tle  Globules  of  the  Injection  had  been  forced  thro* 
the  fmalleft  Arteries  and  efcaped  into  the  cellular 
Subftance,  which  invefts  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the 
Heart.  Thefe  fmalieft  fanguiferous  Arteries  ter¬ 
minate  either  in  Veins,  or  in  lymphatic  exhaling 
Arteries,  which  difcharge  the  Water  into  the  Pe¬ 
ricardium  \  which  Liquor  is  found  of  a  reddifh 
Colour  in  Animals  that  are  opened  after  violent 
Exercife,  as  in  Hares,  Stags,  Horfes,  LtV.  from 
the  violent  Action  of  the  Heart  and  fanguiferous 
Arteries  forcing  fome  of  the  red  Globules  thro’ 
the  ferous  or  exhaling  Arteries  ;  whence  people 
often  make  Bloody  Urine  after  hard  riding  or  vio¬ 
lent  Excercife,  from  the  fame  Caufe.  Sometimes  thefe 
fmall  exhaling  Arteries  are  fo  far  dilated  as  to  tranf- 
mit  mere  Blood  itfelf,  fo  that  after  violent  Exer¬ 
cife  bloody  Sweats  and  Urine  have  been  obferved. 

*  A  Quantity  of  Fat  is  conftantly  found  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  coronary  Blood- vefTels  about  the 
Bafis  of  the  Pleart  ;  which  fometimes  abounds  fo 
much  in  Oxen  and  Swine,  which  have  been  fed  in 
the  Stall  or  fatten’d  in  the  Stye,  that  the  Blood- vef- 
fels  of  the  Heart  are  comprefled  by  the  redundant 
Fat ;  whence  too,  thofe  People  who  have  the 
Blood  •  vefTels  of  their  Heart  in  this  Manner  over¬ 
loaded  with  Fat,  are  of  a  fluggifh  Habit,  and  of 
dull  Intellectuals  :  So  that  from  hence  we  may  un¬ 
derhand  the  Scripture  Phrafe  [Adis  xxviii.  27.) 
He  hath  fatten'd  their  Hearts ,  left  they  fhould  un¬ 
der  ft  and. 

5  The  Principal  of  thefe  opens  towards  the  left 
Side  of  the  right  venous  Sinus,  and  is  furnifhed 
with  a  Valve  at  its  Orifice,  obferved  by  Eujla- 
chius s 


But 
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6  But  fome  open  into  the  Vena  Cava  itfelf,  juft 
before  it  enters  the  Heart  ♦,  but  fo  that  all  the 
Blood  from  the  Subftance  of  the  Heart  arrives 
into  its  right  Ventricle,  and  muft  pafs  thro9  the 
Lungs  before  it  can  enter  the  left  Ventricle. 

7  Some  of  them  larger  than  the  reft,  and  de- 
fcribed  by  Ruyfch  y  others  of  them  very  fmall, 
and  opening  into  the  little  Sinus’s  in  the  right 
Ventricle,  into  which  they  tranfmit  Water,  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  and  even  Wax  itfelf,  after  Injection. 
Thefe  have  been  formerly  obferved  by  ( Thebejius  y 
and  Vieujfens  has  made  them  the  Seat  of  his  ima¬ 
ginary  Ferment  of  the  Heart.  All  thefe  fmall 
Veins  feem  to  arife  immediately  from  the  Extre- 
tnities  of  the  Arteries,  without  having  any  Bibu¬ 
lous  Veins  :  And  there  are  few  or  none  of  them 
that  we  can  obferve  to  open  into  the  left  Sinus  or 
Auricle. 

8  This  is  a  Circumftance  that  ought  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  remembered  ;  that  when  the  Heart  pro- 
pells  its  Blood  into  the  Aorta,  it  is  then  pale, 
conftringed  and  bloodlefs  ;  which  is  a  manifeft 
Argument,  that  at  that  Inftant  it  does  not  receive 
any  Blood  into  its  Arteries  ;  and  therefore  the 
Aorta  will  be  fill’d  when  the  coronary  Arteries 
are  emptied  :  But  the  Heart,  the  Inftant  after  its 
Syftole,  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  Aorta  at  the 
fame  Time  contracts  itfelf,  by  which  the  Blood  is 
equally  forced  every  way,  as  well  back  to  the 
Valves,  as  forward  to  the  Branches  ;  by  which 
Means  it  will  enter  and  fill  the  relaxed  coronary 
Arteries.  Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  coronary 
Arteries  are  not  filled  by  the  Heart,  but  by  the 
Aorta,  they  will  be  in  their  Diaftole,  when  the 
Aorta  and  all  its  other  Branches  are  in  their  Sy¬ 
ftole  ;  and  in  their  Syftole,  when  all  the  other 
Arteries  of  the  Body  are  in  their  Diaftole  ,  which 
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makes  the  firft  Caufe  of  the  perpetual  Motion  of 
the  Heart.  But  the  next  Infiant  after  the  Syftole 
of  the  Aorta,  the  Heart  again  contradts  forcibly, 
■and,  like  other  Mufcles,  expells  the  Blood  in  its 
Arteries  *  fo  that  by  the  fame  Abtion  of  the  Heart 
the  coronary  Arteries  will  be  emptied,  while  the 
Aorta  is  fill’d. 

>  9  But  as  for  the  coronary  Veins,  they  will  enfit 
their  Blood  either  into  the  right  Auricle  or  Ven¬ 
tricle  into  which  they  open,  when  either  o^  them 
are  relax’d. 

§.  184.  Befides  the  foremention’d  Vefiels 
(§•  1 8 3 - )  Heart  is  alfo  compofed  of  muf- 

cular  Fibres,  which  arife  from  four  circular 
tendons  *,  encompalling  the  four  Apertures  of 
its  Ventricles ;  in  which  Tendons  moft  of  the 
Fibres  are  alfo  again  inferted.  From  thefe 
Tendons  arife,  (1.)  a  fmall  Number  of  flender 
Fibres,  which  are  placed  in  almoft  a  ftrait 
Courfe  from  the  Bafis  to  the  Apex,  on  the 
Outfide  of  the  right  Ventricle,  lerving  to 
ftrengthen  and  affift  the  Contraction  of  the 
fubjacent  mufcular  Flefh  of  the  fame  Ventri¬ 
cle  in  its  Expulfion  of  the  Blood.  (2.)  Un¬ 
der  the  preceding  Fibres  of  the  right  Ventricle, 
arife  others  2  from  the  left  Side  of  the  Heart, 
which  afeending  obliquely  towards  the  right 
Side,  take  a  Spiral  Courfe,  and  terminate  in 
its  Bafis.  (3.)  Under  the  laft  Fibres  there  are 
again  others,  which  afeend  from  the  right 
Side  of  the  Heart  round  its  left,  and  encoift- 
pafling  both  Ventricles,  they  rife  up  and  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  Bafis  of  the  left  Ventricle  5  fo 

that 
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that  they  interfedt  the  Courfe  of  the  la  ft  Fi¬ 
bres,  or  run  in  a  contrary  Spiral.  The  two 
laft  mention’d  Series  of  Fibres  (2  and  3.)  are 
in  common  to  both  Ventricles,  which  they  * 
equally  inveft ;  and  by  their  contracting  in 
oppofite  Directions,  they  ftrongly  and  equally 
conftringe  the  Heart  on  all  Sides  at  one  and 
the  fame  Time,  preffing  both  the  Ventricles 
againft  their  internal  Septum,  and  drawing  up 
the  Apex  towards  the  Bafts  of  the  Heart  in  the 
fame  Adtion.  Thefe  Series  of  Fibres  (2  and  3.) 
are  again  affifted  in  their  Operation  by  (4.)  an¬ 
other,  which  pafs  in  an  oblique  Curve  round  the 
former,  to  which  they  are  connected  3,  ferving 
to  bind  them  together,  and  retain  them  in  their 
Places.  But  befides  thefe,  the  left  Ventricle  has 
alfo  two  other  thick  Series  of  Fibres  4  peculiar 
to  itfelf ;  the  Outermofl  of  which,  lying  under 
the  former,  (2,  3,  and  4.)  afcend  ipirally  all 
round  the  left  Ventricle,  towards  the  right; 
and  forming  Part  of  the  Septum,  they  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  Bafts  of  the  left  Ventricle,  whofe 
Cavity  they  entirely  furround,  and  are  alfo 
confined  or  fecured  by  other  Fibres  of  their 
own,  like  thofe  at  (4.).  Finally,  (5.)  under 
the  preceding  Fibres  is  fpread  the  very  laft  Se¬ 
ries,  which  defcending  in  an  oblique  lpiral 
Courfe  from  the  Bafts  of  the  left  Ventricle,  to¬ 
wards  the  right  Side  of  the  Fleart,  compofe 
the  internal  Subftance  of  the  left  Ventricle; 
and  after  compleating  the  middle  Septum  of 
the  Fleart,  the  Fibres  are  fpent  in  Curves  of 
different  Lengths,  and  appear  varioufly  con- 
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torted.  Add  to  thcfe  5,  that  the  flefhy  Columns 6, 
and  the  fmall  Evacuations  in  the  Sides 'of  the 
left  Ventricle,  do  fitly  difpofe  it  for  a  very 
firong  and  clofe  Contraction,  as  well  by  its 
own  proper  Fibres,  as  by  thofe  in  common  to 
both  Ventricles  :  While  the  other  Threads  and 
linaller  Columns,  formed  in  either  of  the  V en- 
trides,  ferve  to  open  the  Valves  when  the 
Heart  is  dilating,  and  to  keep  them  fhut 
while  it  is  contracting. 

1 

1  The  Margin  of  the  arterial  Aperture  in  each 
Ventricle  is  made  up  of  compaCt  Fibres,  formed  in 
to  a  white  callous  and  perfectly  tendinous  Sub- 
fiance.  But  the  circular  Tendons  of  the  venal  Ori¬ 
fices,  tho’  pretty  firm,  are  not  fo  callous  as  the 
former  ^  but  are  more  flefhy,  and  ten  times 
weaker.  The  right  venal  Orifice  is  compofed 
from  three  Orders  of  Fibres,  (i.)  from  thole  of 
the  Heart,  (2.)  the  Fibres  of  the  lower  Bafis  of  the 
right  venous  Sinus,  (3.)  from  the  Fibres  of  the 
right  Side  of  the  Auricle.  But  the  elliptic  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  left  venal  Aperture  is  connected  two 
thirds  to  the  left  Sinus,  and  one  third  Part  to  the 
left  Auricle.  From  the  Tendonsnowmention’d  arife 
all  the  mufcular  Fibres  in  the  Fleart.  The  left 
venal  Tendon  is  ftronger  than  the  right,  and  the 
left  arterial  Tendon  ftronger  than  any  of  them. 
Thefe  Tendons  fometimes  ofiify  in  very  old  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  fome  Animals. 

2  Thefe  with  the  preceding  arife  from  the  Ten¬ 
don  of  the  pulmonary  Artery,  and  are  inferted  in¬ 
to  that  of  the  Aorta  ;  that  is,  from  the  whole  Cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  Back  of  the  right  Ventricle  arife 
Fibres,  which  delcending  to  the  Apex  of  the 
Heart,  invefi  both  its  Ventricles  fuperficially, 

without 
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without  touching  its  Septum  ;  and  then  afcending 
obliquely,  they  make  the  third  Series  of  Fibres. 

5  For  none  of  the  Series  of  Fibres  hitherto  dc- 
fcribed  are  free  from  each  other,  but  clofely  con¬ 
nected  and  bound  together  by  Fibres,  partly  muf¬ 
cular  and  partly  tendinous  ♦,  which  Connection  is 
the  more  firm,  as  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Heart 
are  ftronger. 

*  Thefe  arife  from  the  Tendon  of  the  Aorta, 
and  are  inferted  into  it  again  j  they  defcend  ob¬ 
liquely  under  the  former  Strata  to  the  Apex  of  the 
Heart,  where  they  are  contorted  into  a  ftrong 
flefhy  Turbin  ;  from  whence  afcending  fpirally,  they 
at  length  terminate  in  the  Orifices  of  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle,  and  compofe  the  lafl  Series.  Thefe  two 
Series  (4  and  5.)  belong  only  to  the  left  Ventricle, 
and  compofe  its  Septum.  If  we  cou’d  take  them 
out  from  each  other,  we  fhou’d  have  two  diftinCt 
Bags,  having  each  their  proper  Cavity.  The 
Mechanifm  of  all  thefe  Fibres  were  fir  ft  difcaver’d 
and  reprefented  by  Lower ,  whofe  Treatife  on  the 
Heart  I  have  gone  thro5  ten  times,  and  always 
with  new  Pleafure. 

5  Suppofe  a  Man  to  have  but  one  V entricle  in 
the  Heart,  viz.  the  left,  and  let  that  be  compofed 
of  two  Series  of  mufcular  Fibres  running  in  a  fpi- 
'  ral  Courfe,  •  but  contrary  to  each  other,  from  the 
Bafis  of  the  Aorta  to  the  Apex  of  the  Heart,  and 
from  the  Apex  to  the  Bafis  again,  in  an  oppofite 
Courfe,  Suppofe  alfo  that  it  has  but  one  Vein  and 
one  Artery  ,  this  Man  would  be  in  the  Condition 
of  Frogs  and  Fifh.  If  now  another  fhorter  and 
broader  Ventricle  be  added,  formed  by  the  right 
Side  of  the  preceding  one  behind,  and  by  its  own 
Flefh  before  and  towards  the  right  Side  ^  and  let  it 
confifl  of  two  Series  of  fpiral  Fibres  running  in 
contrary  Directions,  and  retained  by  ftraiter  ones 

F  2  \  exter- 
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externally  •,  the  fpiral  ones  being  alfo  continued 
round  the  left  Ventricle  ;  you  will  then  have  that 
Ventricle  compofed  of  tour  Series  of  Fibres,  and 
the  right  Ventricle  compofed  only  of  two  Orders, 
retained  by  a  few  {lender  ltraiter  Fibres.  Thus  you 
will  have  a  factitious  Machine  or  Heart,  having  its 
left  Ventricle  longer  and  narrower  than  the  right. 
Nor  ought  you  to  imagine  what  I  have  been  lay¬ 
ing  to  be  either  falfe  or  impracticable,  fince  it  is 
the  very  Courfe  taken  by  Nature,  as  Malpighi  ob- 
ferves  in  the  Chick,  in  which,  at  firft,  appears 
only  a  crooked  Tube  inftead  of  a  Heart,  which  by 
degrees  grows  into  a  Heart,  and  two  Auricles,  at 
a  Diftance  from  each  other ;  at  length  the  two 
Auricles  conjoin,  as  the  two  Ventricles  did  on  the 
fifth  Day  of  Incubation. 

6  If  the  Fleart  was  fmooth  internally,  or  if  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  mulcular  Fibres  of  the  Ventricles  did  not 
ftrike  out  and  terminate  in  mufcular  Papillae,  its 
Ventricles  could  never  entirely  empty  themfelves : 
So  that  we  may  reckon  thefe  the  eighth  and  laft 
Series  of  Fibres,  and  which  are  not  inferted  into 
any  of  the  former  Tendons. 

§.  185.  Thefe  Fibres  (§.  184.)  arife  1  from 
the  Branches  of  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves, 
which  enter  the  Heart  in  a  great  Number  be¬ 
twixt  the  Aorta  1  and  pulmonary  Artery  ; 
from  whence  they  are  difperfed  into  the  Auri¬ 
cles  and  Ventricles,  and  conftitute  their  muf¬ 
cular  Fabric,  elpecially  in  the  capacious  Ven¬ 
tricles,  which  are  of  equal  Dimenfions,  and 
thus  adapted  to  perpetual  Contractions  by  the 
conftant  and  powerful  ACtion  of  their  own 
Fibres  without  impairing  their  Structure. 
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1  As  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Heart  are  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  nervous,  they  therefore  contract 
towards  their  Origin  ,  nor  ought  any  body  to 
think  they  are  continued  from  the  Nerves  be- 
caufe  they  look  red,  for  that  proceeds  from  the 
Blood  in  the  fmall  Veffels  fpent  on  them,  which 
being  wafhed  out,  they  look  pale. 

z  This  Courfe  of  the  Nerves  is  admirably  well 
defcribed  by  Lower  ;  and  it  is  principally  this 
Courfe  of  them,  betwixt  the  Aorta  and  pulmonary 
Artery,  (with  what  we  faid  of  the  coronary  Arte¬ 
ries  at  §.  183.  ult.)  by  which  we  fhall  explain 
how  the  Heart  by  its  Contradtion  becomes  the 
Caufe  of  its  own  Relaxation,  and  how  by  its  Re¬ 
laxation  the  Caufe  of  its  Contraction  is  again  re¬ 
new’d.  For  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  Mufcle 
becomes  paralytic  when  it  is  deprived  of  its  arteri¬ 
al  Blood  and  nervous  Juice,  as  we  final]  fhew  the 
Heart  is  by  its  Contradtion.  ’Tis  certain  that 
when  the  Heart  contradts,  it  dilates  the  pulmonary 
Artery  and  Aorta,  which  will  comprefs  the  Nerves 
paffing  into  the  Heart  betwixt  them  ;  and  the  fame 
Contradtion  of  the  Heart  will  alfo  force  the  Blood 
out  of  its  coronary  Arteries  :  Thus  therefore  the 
Heart’s  own  Contradtion  will  caufe  it  to  become 
relax’d  or  paralytic.  But  the  Heart  is  no  fooner 
relax’d  than  its  Subitance  becomes  foft,  and  the 
two  great  Arteries  contradt  themfelves  into  a  lefs 
Diameter,  forming  a  fufficient  intermediate  Space 
to  free  the  intervening  cardiac  Nerves  from  Pref- 
fure  ;  whence  will  be  prefent  the  firft  Caufe  necef- 
fary  to  the  Motion  of  a  Mufcle  (§.  402.  N°.  8.)  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Aorta  by  its  Contradtion 
will  force  its  Blood  that  lies  next  the  Heart,  into 
the  relaxed  coronary  Arteries  *,  whence  the  fecond 
Caufe  neceffary  to  move  the  Heart  (§.  401.)  ;  at 
the  very  fame  Time  too  the  Ventricles. will  be  fill’d 
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with  venal  Blood  by  the  Contraction  of  the  Auri¬ 
cles,  and  hence  the  third  or  accelTory  Caufe  of  the 
Heart’s  Motion,  (§.  159.  N°.  8.)  Laftly,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Nerves  of  the  Heart  arife  from  the 
Cerebellum  ;  for  if  the  Cerebrum  be  injur’d,  the 
Heart  does  not  contra#  at  all  weaker  than  before ; 
but  if  the  Cerebellum  be  wounded,  itfuddenly  (lops. 
But  as  the  Cerebellum  has  no  Communication  with 
the- Body  but  by  the  Medulla  oblongata,  or  by  the 
Spinalis,  the  Heart  has  therefore  Nerves  from  both 
of  them  j  fince  from  the  Medulla  oblongata  arife 
the  Intercoftal  and  eighth  Pair  •,  and  from  the  ipi- 
nal  Medulla  arife  various  Branches,  which  unite 
with  the  Intercoital. 

§.  186.  It  is  therefore  apparent  from  what 
we  have  advanced  (§.  184,  185.)  that  the  left 
Ventricle  aCts  by  an  orbicular  Contraction  of 
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its  own  Fibres,  and  the  right  Ventricle  by  a 
femi-orbicular  Contraction,  the  left  Ventricle 
being  alfo  afiifted  by  the  common  exterior 
Fibres  that  furround  both.  This  will  appear 
evidently  from  diffeCting  the  Fleart  and  view- 
ing  its  Structure. 

The  left  Ventricle  being  a  diftin#  Cone  dilates 
itfelf  every  way,  and  contracts  within  its  own  Ca¬ 
vity,  fmce  the  Septum  belongs  entirely  to  this  ; 
but  the  right  Ventricle  is  an  Addition  only  to  the 
left,  and  contracts  itfelf  towards  the  Septum, 
which  belongs  to  the  left,  as  towards  its  fixed 
Point. 

§.  187.  The  Heart  then  and  its  Auricles  are 
real  Mufcles  *,  and  aCt  with  a  mufcular  Force ; 

for 
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for  its  feveral  Series  of  Fibres  (§.  184.)  being 
fhortned  in  their  ACtion,  will  contract  the 
Length  x  of  the  Heart,  and  increafe  its  Breadth, 
alfo  at  the  lame  Time  that  they  exactly  dimi¬ 
ni  fh  or  contraCl  the  Capacity  of  both  Ventri¬ 
cles,  they  will  dilate  the  tendinous  Aperture  } 
opening  into  the  two  great  Arteries,  clofe  the 
Valves  in  the  venal  Orifices,  and  expell  their 
contained  Blood  with  a  confiderable  Force  by 
the  fame  Adlion 1 * *  4,  thro’  the  dilated  Orifices 
into  the  Arteries.  This  is  the  Syftole  or  vio¬ 
lent  5  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  in  whofe 
Structure  there  feems  to  be  a  latent  and  furpriz- 
ing  Propenfity  to  contract  and  dilate  alter¬ 
nately  ;  even  fo  as  often  to  move  in  that  Man¬ 
ner  after  the  Animal  is  dead,  and  itfelf  taken 
out  of  the  Body,  and  even  after  it  has  been 
cut  in  Pieces. 

1  Its  fixed  Point  is  in  the  Tendons  of  the  arte¬ 
rial  and  venal  Apertures  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Heart, 

its  moveable  Point  is  the  Apex,  and  the  Weight 

is  the  Blood,  againft  which  the  Apex  and  Sides 
aCt  or  prefs,  as  againft  a  folid  Body,  which  the 
Blood  at  that  Time  refembles  in  its  Reflftance. 

1  They  incurvate  and  draw  the  Apex  of  the 
Heart  towards  its  Bafis. 

5  Their  femilunar  Valves  are  firmly  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  Coats  of  the  Arteries  themfelves,  next  the 
Heart  ;  but  their  Margins  lie  loofe  and  fluctuating 
from  the  Sides  of  the  Artery  towards  its  Axis  : 
So  that  when  the  Blood  comes  from  the  Heart, 
it  will  prefs  thefe  Valves  clofe  to  the  Sides  of  their 
Artery,  whence  they  arife  ;  and  when  the  fame 
Blood  returns  again  towards  the  Heart  by  the  Con- 
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traction  of  the  Aorta,  it  will  diftend  or  fill  out 
the fe  Valves  and  clofe  them  together.  But  while 
the  Fibres  of  the  Heart,  extended  from  the  arterial 
Orifices  to  its  Apex,  are  contracting  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  Apex  towards  the  Bafis,  the  Tendons  in 
the  arterial  Orifices  of  the  laft  will  be  in  fome 
Degree  opened.  But  it  the  arterial  Trunks  are  too 
elaftic  or  refilling  to  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart, 
thefe  laft  will  be  confiderably  dilated  by  the  Blood 
which  they  are  incapable  of  expelling  :  Hence  a- 
rife  Aneuryfrns  of  the  Heart,  many  of  which  are  * 
defcribed  by  Lancifi  in  his  Treatife  on  that  Sub¬ 
ject. 

This  Action  is  performed  very  fwiftly,  fince 
in  the  Space  of  a  Second  of  Time,  or  the  fixtieth 
Part  of  a  Minute,  the  V entricles  are  both  dilated 
and  again  contracted.  But  we  fhall  not  be  much 
furprifed  at  this  Velocity  of  the  Blood,  and  Motion 
of  the  Hsart,  which  feem’d  incredible  to  Riolan , 
if  we  confider  the  great  and  inconceiveable  Velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  Mufcles  of  Vocification  act 
when  we  fing  or  fpeak.  For  by  thefe  we  readily 
pronounce  a  Chain  of  ten  Letters  in  the  Space  of 
a  Second,  and  each  of  thofe  Letters  are  accented 
by  diftinct  and  fucceffive  Actions  of  the  feveral 
Mufcles  employed. 

5  This  being  properly  the  Action  of  the  Heart, 
arifes  from  the  Impulfe  of  the  nervous  Juice  into 
its  Fibres,  by  which  they  are  dilated  and  fhortned  ; 
and  from  this  Defect  we  always  find  the  Heart 
in  its  Diaftole,  in  dead  Subjects. 

§.  j88.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  the  Blood  is 
thus  forced  out  of  the  Heart  g  and  propelled  by 
its  mufcular  Contraction,  from  its  violent 
ft  ar  ting  out  of  a  Wound  made  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary 
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nary  Artery  or  Aorta  near  the  Heart ;  as  alfo 
from  the  violent  Expuliion  of  the  Blood  out 

JL 

of  a  Wound  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart, 
made  by  turning  the  Cone  upward,  cutting  off 
its  Apex  tranfverfly ;  and  by  the  Preffure  a- 
gainfl  one’s  Finger  inferted  into  the  Wound, 
together  with  the  Turgefcence,  Hardnefs, 
Tenlion  and  Palenefs  of  the  Fibres ;  which 
alfo  demonftrate  the  Contraction  to  follow, 
and  not  to  precede  the  Repletion  of  its  Ventri¬ 
cles,  which  are  by  that  Contraction  empty ’d 
the  Inflant  following. 

*  '  .  4  *  '  •  *  X  -*  ,w  " 

1  The  Heart  in  its  Syftole  contracts  the  Cavity 
of  its  Ventricles,  which  Contraction  mult  there¬ 
fore  force  the  Blood  out  of  thofe  Cavities  into  the 
Arteries  ^  but  in  doing  this,  the  Heart  removes 
not  only  the  Weight  of  the  Blood  in  its  Ventri¬ 
cles,  but  alfo  the  Refinance  of  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood  in  the  Body  ;  all  which  mult  be  urged 
forward  to  make  room  for  receiving  that  which 
comes  next  from  the  Heart.  This  Refinance  of 
the  Blood  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  in  all 
folid  Bodies,  and  therefore  the  Heart  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  contracting  itfelf  about  a  Solid,  whole 
Refiftance  it  overcomes  by  a  iuperior  Force  ; 
which  expelling  the  Blood,  thereby  dilates  the  ar¬ 
terial  Orifices  as  with  a  Wedge,  while  at  the  fame 
Time  thofe  Orifices  are  alfo  dilated  in  Part  by  the 
Contraction  of  the  mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Heart 
inferted  into  them. 

“  5Tis  computed  that  the  Heart  in  its  Diaftole 
receives,  in  its  Ventricles  and  coronary  Blood-vef- 
iels  together,  about  five  Ounces  of  Blood  ;  all 
which  is  by  its  Syftole  forced  into  the  Arteries  ; 

and 
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and  mud  therefore  make  a  great  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  State  of  it  in  the  Syftole  and  Diaftole. 

§.  189.  If  the  Nerves  of  the  eighth  Pair  1 
be  compreffed  by  Ligature,  or  cut  afunder  in 
the  Neck,  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  weakens, 
foon  after  palpitates  with  great  Anguifh  to  the 
Animal,  and  at  length  ceafes,  and  therefore 
from  thefe  Nerves  proceed  the  Origin  and  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Heart’s  Contraction ;  which 
yet  requires,  like  all  other  Muicles,  Supplies 
of  Blood  by  its  coronary  Arteries,  and  into  the 
Cavities  of  its  Auricles  and  Ventricles  \ 

1  This  is  a  remarkable  Experiment  of  Lower  r 
who  obferves  that  Dogs,  who  have  the  Nerves  of 
the  eighth  Pair  compreffed  by  Ligature,  do  not 
furvive  above  a  Day  or  two,  They  do  not  ex¬ 
pire  fooner,  becaufe  there  are  fome  fmaller  Nerves 
lent  to  the  Heart  from  the  Intercoftals,  which  can 
hardly  be  any  way  compreffed,  But  if,  after 
opening  the  Cranium,  you  comprefs  the  Origin 
of  thofe  Nerves,  viz.  the  Cerebellum  or  Medulla 
oblongata,  then  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  is  im¬ 
mediately  fuppreffed,  becaufe  you  totally  intercept 
the  Paffage  of  the  nervous  Fluid  or  Spirits  to  it. 
This  laft  Experiment  has  been  made  by  M.  Du- 
verneyy  who,  after  tying  the  Medulla  oblongata, 
obferved  the  Heart  to  flop  from  its  Contractions  ; 
but  upon  relaxing  the  Ligature,  it  again  recover’d 
its  Motion. 

2  But  befides  thofe  Caufes  there  feems  to  be 
others  not  yet  known  ;  fince  the  Heart  has  been 
feen  to  leap  out  of  a  Veffel  of  Water  by  its  Con¬ 
traction,  after  it  has  been  cut  from  its  Nerves  and 
Blood- veffels,  and  taken  out  of  the  Body,  The 
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Heart  of  an  Eel  beats  about  an  hundred  Times 
after  it  is  taken  out,  and  when  it  flops,  it  will 
again  be  put  into  Motion  barely  by  the  Warmth  of 
the  Eland.  But  even  when  it  has  done  moving 
in  the  Hand,  it  may  be  again  put  into  Contraction 
by  pricking  with  a  Needle:  Alfo  the  Heart  of  a 
Dog,  being  quickly  taken  out  of  the  Body  and 
thrown  into  a  Vefiel  of  Water,  will  continue  its 
Syflole  and  Diaflole  for  a  confiderable  Time. 


§.  190.  The  Blood  being  thus  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  expelled  out  of  the  Ventricles  andVef- 
fels  of  the  Eleart  by  its  Contraction  (§.  187, 
188.)  its  mufcular  Fibres  then  grow  flaccid, 
from  the  Compreffion  of  their  Nerves  by  the 
Dilatation  of  the  large  Arteries ;  and  the  co~ 
ronary  Arteries  being  at  the  fame  timeempty’d, 
the  Ventricles  become  longer  and  narrower, 
the  Diftance  betwixt  the  Bafis  and  Apex  is 
thus  increafed,  and  the  Contraction  or  Pref- 
fure  of  the  Sides  internally  is  quite  removed; 
fo  that  the  mitral  and  tricufpid  Valves  being 
drawn  towards  the  Apex  of  the  Heart,  in  its 
Elongation,  by  their  annex’d  mufcular  Co¬ 
lumns,  the  Ventricles  will  then  be  fill’d  by 
the  Contraction  of  the  Auricles  and  venous  Si¬ 
nus’s,  which  makes  the  natural  or  unaCtive 
State  of  the  Heart,  termed  Diaflole  x. 

1  Every  Mufcle  at  reft  is  foft  and  flaccid,  but 
when  contraCled  they  are  in  a  State  of  Violence  or 
ACtion,  caufed  by  the  Influx  of  Juice  by  the 
Nerves  and  of  Blood  by  the  Arteries. 
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§.  191.  But  that  the  Ventricles  of  the  Heart 
are  in  its  Diafiole  filled  with  Blood,  is  demon- 
ftrated  to  us  h)^  opening  one  of  the  large  Arte¬ 
ries  near  the  Heart ;  and  if  the  Heart  of  a  living 
Animal  he  turned  upward,  and  cut  tranverfly, 
the  Ventricles  will  appear  in  their  Diafiole  to 
receive  and  not  difcharge  the  Blood  ;  which 
we  are  alfo  allured  of  by  Infpedtion  in  Ani¬ 
mals  open’d  a  little  before  Death,  and  from 
one’s  feeling  no  Preffure  in  the  Diafiole  again  ft 
their  Finger,  when  inferted  into  the  Ventricles 
by  an  Incifion.  It  is  therefore  evident  the 
Blood  does  not  pafs  out  of  the  Heart  from  any 
Rarefaftion,  but  from  its  mufcular  Force. 

§.  192.  The  Chyle  1  therefore  being  mix’d 
by  a  little  at  a  Time  with  a  large  Quantity  of 
venal  Blood,  is  then  more  intimately  mixed, 
attenuated  and  fiiook  together  therewith  by  the 
mufcular  Adlion  of  the  Fleart,  and  the  Fabric 
of  its  mufcular  Columns  in  the  right  Ventri¬ 
cle,  from  wThence  they  are  propelled  together 
into  the  pulmonary  Artery. 

T  From  what  has  been  Paid  of  the  Heart,  its 
Action  appears  to  be,  (i.)  To  receive  the  venal 
Blood,  fhake  it  ftrongly  together  and  attenuate  it ; 
fince  the  Blood  is  fwiftly  divided  into  many  fmali 
Portions  by.  the  mufcular  Columns.  (2.)  To 
make  a  more  intimate  Mixture  of  the  Chyle  with 
the  Blood,  and  to  render  both  of  them  more  fluid, 
by  joining  the  very  highly  attenuated  Blood  of  the 
coronary  Veflfels,  thro’  which  it  pafles  fwifter  than 
any  other  Veffels.  But  this  Mixture  of  Blood 

from 
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from  the  coronary  Vefiels  is  made  only  in  the  right 
Auricle  and  Ventricle,  fince  that  in  the  left,  which 
has  palled  fwiftly  thro’  the  Lungs,  does  not  Hand 
in  need  thereof,  to  prevent  its  Mafs  from  con¬ 
gealing,  to  which  the  Blood  has  naturally  a  ftrong 
Inclination  ;  and  from  whence  it  eafily  runs  into 
polypous  Concretions  for  want  of  fufficient  Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  dying  Animal.  (3.)  The  laid  Adtion 
of  the  Heart  is  the  Propulfion  of  the  Blood  into 
the  Arteries,  and  maintaining  its  Fluidity.  In 
this  A&ion  the  Heart  muft  exert  a  very  conside¬ 
rable  Force,  fince  it  overcomes  the  Refiftance  of  all 
the  Arteries  in  the  Body  *,  the  fame  Force  will  aL 
fo  appear  to  be  great  from  the  mufcular  Fabric 
of  the  Heart,  if  compared  with  that  of  the  fmall 
Inteftines  ;  which  laft,  tho’  their  Adtion  is  fo 
very  confiderable,  have  not  their  mufcular  Coat 
above  the  thirtieth  Part  fo  thick  as  the  Ventri¬ 
cles  of  the  Heart. 

2  The  right  Ventricle  propells  about  two  Oun¬ 
ces  of  Blood  into  the  Lungs,  in  every  Second  of 
Time  ;  and  the  left  Ventricle  diftributes,  at  the 
fame  Time,  about  the  fame  Quantity  of  Blood  by 
the  Aorta  thro’  all  Parts  of  the  Body.  Some  in¬ 
deed  imagine  the  Quantity  of  Blood  expell’d  in 
each  Syftole  of  the  Heart,  to  be  much  lefs  than 
that  here  mentioned  \  but  this  Computation  is  moil 
agreeable  with  the  Capacity  of  the  Ventricles  in 
the  human  Pleart,  and  with  the  Obfervations  made 
on  the  Quantity  of  Blood  expell’d  in  each  Syftole 
of  the  Heart  in  Dogs  open’d  alive.  A  lefs  Quan¬ 
tity  would  not  dilate  all  the  numerous  Arteries  at 
each  Syftole  of  the  Heart,  in  the  manner  we  ob- 
ferve  ,  and  even  a  large  Ox  expires  in  eight  Mi¬ 
nutes,  by  dividing  an  Artery  which  lets  out  thirty 
Pounds  of  Blood,  all  drove  out  by  the  Contracti¬ 
ons  of  the  Heart :  Whereas  if  the  fame  Artery  be 

open’d 
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open’d  in  a  dead  Ox,  when  the  Heart  is  ftill,  very 
little  Blood  comes  out,  and  with  no  Force. 
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The  Stru&ure  and  A&ion  of  the  Lungs . 

§.  1 93.  TN  order  therefore  to  know  what 
X  further  happens  to  the  Blood  and 
Chyle  now  arrived  in  the  Lungs,  we  muft 
next  examine  the  Structure  of  that  Vifcus,  as 
it  is  a  Compages  of  Air-velfels  and  Blood- 
veflels. 

§.  194.  The  Air-veJTels  1  of  the  Lungs  have 
the  Power  of  taking  in  and  blowing  out  this 
elaftic  Fluid  by  the  Noftrils  and  Mouth,  thro! 
the  Rima *  or  oblong  Aperture  in  the  Glottis , 
which  is  kept  naturally  and  conftantly  open, 
and  is  formed  by  the  Conjunction  of  the  two 
Artcenoide  1  Cartilages ,  cover’d  with  the  E- 
figlottis  +,  which  is  naturally  elevated  by  a 
ftrong  Ligament 5  in  its  upper  or  anterior  Sur¬ 
face,  which  is  fometimes  mufcular.  This 
fame  Rima  of  the  Glottis  is  alfo  contracted 
and  defended  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  other 
Body  than  Air  can  pafs  into  the  Lungs ;  for 
when  any  other  Body  approaches,  the  Epiglot¬ 
tis  is  depreffed  over  the  Rima  by  its  Arytasno- 
epiglottid  and  Thyro-epiglottid  Mufcles,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  Arytenoide  Cartilages  are 
alfo  contracted,  or  approximated  by  their  Ary- 
trend deus  rcdlns  Mulcle,  which  is  Angle,  and 
by  their  two  Arytcenoidei  obliqui>  which  croft 

each 
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each  other  upon  the  former  $  to  which  add  the 
Thyroarytaenoide  and  Hyothyroide  6  Mufcles 
compreffing  the  upper  Part  of  the  Larynx  in 
its  Elevation.  The  Rima  is  again  dilated  by 
the  Crycoarytaenoidei  poftici  and  laterales,  as 
alio  by  the  Sternothyroides,  which  pulling 
down  the  Larynx  from  the  Epiglottis,  gives  a 
free  Paffage  for  the  Air  to  enter  and  return. 

1  That  the  Larynx  has  no  Share  in  Refpiratiori, 
but  only  ferves  to  ihut  the  Trachea  and  form  the 
Voice,  we  are  allured'  by  Experiment  in  a  Dog, 
whofe  Larynx  being  divided  from  the  Trachea, 
he  continues  neverthelefs  to  breathe  freely  through 
the  Wound,  only  without  howling  or  making  any 
Noife. 

z  The  Rima  is  feated  almoft  horizontally,  and 
intercepted  by  the  Conjunction  of  Cartilages, 
Glands,  and  two  Ligaments,  which  are  bell  de¬ 
fer  ibed  by  Morgagni.  This  Aperture  is  long,  and 
not  round,  that  it  might  be  more  eafily  globed, 
and  alfo  prevent  any  Bodies  from  dipping  into  the 
Trachea  which  wou’d  excite  the  molt  dange¬ 
rous  Symptoms,  and  even  Death,  as  I  obferved  to 
you  in  (§.  70.  uit.)  of  a  Gentleman  that  was 
Itrangled  at  a  Feaft  by  a  Morfel  dipping  into  the 
Windpipe  :  But  the  Rima  being  long  and  narrow, 
is  the  better  fitted  to  keep  out  the  Dull,  Infe&s, 
and  Particles  of  the  Aliment. 

5  Thefe  Cartilages  are  furnidfd  with  Glands, 
which  when  deprived  of  their  Mucus  occafion  a 
Hoarfenefs,  and  when  tumided,  a  Quinfy  :  Their 
Mucus  ferving  to  lubricate  the  interior  Surface  of 
the  Larynx.  But  round  the  Larynx  above,  or  on 
its  Outfide  atrthe  Root  of  the  Tongue,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Mucus  fupplied  from  the  glandular 
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Expanfion  of  Vaterus ,  and  the  Crypt  a  or  fimple 
Glands  of  the  Epiglottis.  Befides  thefe,  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  fmooth  Membrane  invefting  the  Cavity  of 
the  Larynx  is  alfo  full  of  very  fmali  Glands, 
which  difcharge  a  lubricating  Juice  ;  which  being 
obftrufted,  occafions  a  Hoarfenefs  and  Difficulty 
of  Breathing. 

4  There  are  properly  but  four  Cartilages  of  the 
Larynx,  fmce  the  Epiglottis  does  not  make  up  any 
Side  of  the  vociferous  Tube,  but  ferves  as  a  Cover 
to  prevent  any  Mucus,  Drink  or  Particles  of  the 
Aliment  from  falling  therein.  It  was  neceffary 
for  the  Epiglottis  to  be  an  elaftic  Cartilage,  that 
its  own  Weight  might  not  deprefs  it,  and  yet  that 
it  might  yield  to  the  Preffiure  of  Liquors,  &c.  to 
dole  the  Larynx,  and  prevent  their  efcaping  into 
the  Windpipe  to  the  Hazard  of  Life.  For  no 
Perfon  can  furvive  without  quick  Supplies  of  freffi 
Air  this  way  ;  and  if  any  Particle  of  the  Aliment 
falls  in,  or  even  a  Drop  of  Liquor,  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  expell’d  by  a  ftrong  convulfive  Cough,  or 
elfe  a  Suffocation  will  follow  ;  which  may  yet  be 
prevented  by  inftantly  performing  the  Operation 
Pracheottomy ,  that  is,  dividing  the  Trachea  juft 
under  the  Larynx  :  For  that  Wounds  of  this  Part 
are  curable,  and  not  mortal,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  one  Inftance  (among  many  others)  of  a 
Man  who  recover'd  after  his  Throat  had  been  cut 
by  Robbers,  in  Philof.  Prarf  N°.  258.  And  tho5 
thefe  Cartilages  are  very  thin  and  flexible,  yet 
they  are  connected  to  each  other  by  very  ftrong 
Ligaments. 

5  This  Ligament  is  compofed  by  a  Reduplication 
of  the  external  Integument  of  the  Tongue;  and  its 
Place  is  fupplied  in  Oxen,  Sheep,  and  other  Ani¬ 
mals,  by  diftind  Mufcles  ferving  to  elevate  the 
Epiglottis. 


The 
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6  The  Mufcles  which  approximate  the  Sides  of 
the  Glottis  when  we  ipeak  or  fing  in  an  acute 
Strain,  and  which  clofe  the  Glottis  when  we  hold 
in  our  Breath,  mutt  exert  a  very  confiderable 
Force  \  fince  they  refill:  and  overcome  the  Force  of 
the  Air  confined  in  the  Lungs,  and  endeavouring 
to  expand  itfelf,  or  efcape  •,  for  we  can  fo  ftrongly 
contrail  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx  by  their 
Mufcles,  that  tho9  the  Nofe  and  Mouth  be  open, 
yet  the  Air  can  neither  pafs  into  nor  out  of  the 
Lungs  j  by  which  means  the  Slaves  of  Angola  fre¬ 
quently  fuffbcate  or  itrangle  themfelves  voluntarily, 
when  they  think  themfelves  hardly  ufed  by  their 
Matters  *,  and  in  this  Cafe,  no  Remedy  will  fo  well 
fucceed  as  Stripes  and  Blows  to  make  them  cry  out 
or  breathe ;  and  if  this  fails,  they  prefently  expire* 
But  thofe  Mufcles  which  dilate  the  Glottis  are  not 
near  fo  ftrong  as  the  former,  which  contradt  it  ; 
fince  we  do  not  ufe  them  to  open,  but  only  to  en¬ 
large  the  Rima  of  the  Glottis,  when  we  exprefs 
grave  Tones  ;  for  that  this  Part  naturally  remains 
open  of  itfelf,  is  apparent  in  our  Sleep,  at  which 
Time  we  breathe  freely  tho9  the  Mufcles  are  relaxed* 

Thefe  Mufcles  draw  the  whole  Larynx  towards 
the  Root  of  the  Tongue,  and  clofe  the  Rima  of  the 
Glottis. 

§.  195.  In  the  next  Place,  the  Afpera  Arte- 
ria  or  Windpipe,  confifting  of  femicircular  1 
cartilaginous  Segments,  with  their  back  Parts 
membranous,  and  connected  together  by  ftrong 
mufcular  Ligaments  %  gives  a  free  Ingrefs  and 
Egrefs  to  the  Air  from  the  Glottis  through  its 
Capacity,  which  is  always  open,  and  lined 
with  a  fmooth  lubricated  Membrane  ? ;  fo  that 
it  will  expand  circularly  by  the  Air,  give  way 
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to  the  Gula  in  Deglutition,  follow  the  Pofture 
or  Bending  of  the  Neck,  and  become  either 
elongated  or  contracted  as  there  may  be  Occa- 
fion.  But  the  whole  Membrane,  which  makes 
up  the  Back  of  the  Trachea,  where  the  circu¬ 
lar  Cartilages  are  deficient,  is  befet  with  fmall 
Glands,  which  feparate  an  unctuous  4  Humour, 
difcharged  by  their  Dufts,  perforating  the  ten¬ 
dinous  Coat,  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Trachea, 
whofe  Surface  is  hereby  lubricated  and  de¬ 
fended. 

1  Thefe  Cartilages  are  much  more  than  femb 
circular  in  Brutes,  forming  more  compleat  Circles 
in  them  than  in  the  human  Species  ;  becaufe  the 
firft  have  their  Necks  pendulous,  with  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  under  the  Gula.  But  it  w-as  neceffary  for  the 
annular  Cartilages  of  the  Trachea  to  be  more  im- 
perfedt  or  membranous  in  the  human  Species, 
(i.)  that  the  Oefophagus  might  not  becompreffed 
or  refilled  in  Deglutition  by  the  harder  Cartilages  ; 
and,  (2.)  that  the  Trachea  might  the  more  readi¬ 
ly  contract,  elongage,  and  conform  to  the  various 
Motions  of  our  Necks,  and  dilate  itfelf  laterally 
when  we  utter  grave  Tones. 

z  The  intermediate  Spaces  betwixt  the  Cartilages 
of  the  Trachea,  which  make  about  a  fourth  or  fifth 
Part  of  it,  are  filled  or  compleated  with  two  Se¬ 
ries  of  mufculat  Fibres.  The  pollerior  or  internal 
mufcular  .Fibres  draw  the  Cartilages  into  Contact 
with  each  other,  to  utter  acute  Tones ;  and  when 
they  are  relax’d,  the  Cartilages  feparate  and  reco¬ 
ver  their  former  Places  by  their  own  Elallicity. 
But  the  exterior  or  longitudinal  Series  of  mufcular 
Fibres  arile  each  from  the  upper  Margin  of  the 
lower  Cartilage,  and  are  inferred  into  the  inferior 
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Edge  of  the  upper  Cartilage  ;  and  by  drawing  the 
Cartilages  together,  they  fhorten  the  Trachea,  and 
make  it  yield  a  grave  Tone.  Thefe  Mufcles  are 
therefore  under  the  Influence  of  the  Will,  and  I 
ufually  entitle  them  Mefochondriaci ,  from  their  Si¬ 
tuation  betwixt  the  Cartilages. 

5  So  extremely  fenfible,  that  Nature  has  placed 
it  as  a  Guard  to  watch  at  the  Door  of  our  Breath 
and  Life,  that  we  might  not  be  fuffocated  by  any 
Particles  falling  into  the  Trachea  :  For  all  Bodies  ir¬ 
ritate  it  but  the  pure  Air  ;  even  a  Drop  of  clear 
Water  excites  a  convulfive  and  troublefome  Cough, 
which  does  not  ceafe  till  the  Liquor  is  ejected  by 
the  Impetus  of  the  Air,  drove  out  by  the  Con- 
tradlions  of  the  Diaphragm  *,  which  Precaution  was 
neceflary  to  prevent  our  Lungs  from  being  injured 
unknown  to  us.  ■  '> 

4  This  Liniment,  which  lubricates  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  and  prevents  their  drying  and  fhriveling 
with  the  Air,  is  fecern’d  into  Crypt#  by  Ample 
Glands,  feated  in  the  membranous  or  back  Part  of 
.the  Trachea,  where  the  Cartilages  are  wanting, 
while  the  continual  Motion  of  the  Trachea  pro¬ 
motes  the  Secretion.  It  is  fometimes  fpit  up  in  a 
Morning  under  the  Name  of  Phlegm,  after  it  has 
been  accumulated  and  infpiflated  by  the  Air  in  the 
Night  :  And  when  it  is  deficient,  the  Air  itfelf 
proves  fo  irritating  to  the  Membranes,  as  to  excite 
a  troublefome  Cough,  often  attended  with  a  (pit¬ 
ting  of  Blood  ;  but  when  totally  wanting,  or  dry’d 
up,  the  Voice  becomes  fqueaking,  as  if  it  came  thro3 
a  metal  Pipe,  which  is  judged  a  mortal  Sign  by 
Hippocrates .  It  is  retained  in-  the  Crypt# ,  or  final! 
VefTels,  to  thicken,  and  be  ready  for  Exprefiion 
when  it  fhall  be  mod  Wanted. 

'i,  \ .  1 
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§.  196.  The  Trachea  dividing  itfelf  into 
two  1  about  the  fourth  Vertebra  of  the  Thorax, 
is  ftill  compofed  of  Cartilages  that  are  imper¬ 
fect  Rings  %  compleated  on  their  back  Part 
with  the  aforefaid  glandular  Membrane  ;  but  it 
immediately  afterwards  divides  into  an  infinite 
Number  of  Branches  on  each  Side,  having 
each  the  fame  Structure  as  at  §.  195.  only  t  ie 
cartilaginous  Segments  are  more  and  more 
compleatlv  annular ;  and  the  Lacunce  difcharg- 
ing  the  oily  or  mucous  Linimenc,  continue  to 
open  internally  betwixt  their  tendinous  or 
connecting  Fibres :  Thefe  Branches,  or  Bron¬ 
chia,  go  off  in  acute  Angles,  and  lie  incum¬ 
bent  on  each  other ;  becoming  gradually 
fmaller  and  thinner,  till  at  their  Extremities 
the  cartilaginous  Texture  is  changed  into  a 
thin  Membrane  formed  into  many  pliable 
Cells  or  Sacculi,  all  opening  into  the  Extremity 
of  the  Branch  from  whence  they  arife  ;  and 
thefe  Cells  3,  being  formed  into  Vejiculce  and 
Bundles,  compofe  Lobes,  of  which  there  are 
five  in  the  Lungs,  two  in  the  left,  and  three 
in  the  right  Side  of  the  Thorax  ;  which  again 
make  up  the  whole  Body  of  the  Lungs,  fa 
far  as  it  is  an  Air-vefiel. 

1  Of  which,  that  on  the  right  Side  divides  into 
three  Branches,  behind  the  Curvature  of  the  Aorta, 

and  compofes  fo  many  Lobes  of  the  Lungs;  while 

that  on  the  left  Side  only  divides  into  Branches, 

and  compofes  two  Lobes* 
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2  The  cartilaginous  Segments  of  the  Trachea  do 
not  become  compleat  Rings  immediately  upon  its 
Divifion  into  the  Bronchia,  as  many  have  imagin’d ; 
but  their  membranous  Deficiency  ftill  continues, 
tho5  lefs,  as  the  Bronchia  ramify  farther,  as  hath 
been  long  ago  juftly  obferved  by  Euftachius.  This 
is  therefore  an  Argument  that  the  Deficiency  in 
the  Cartilages  was  not  made  barely  for  the  Sake  of 
the  Oefophagus. 

5  This  Structure  of  the  Lungs  was  firft  beauti¬ 
fully  demonftrated  by  Malpighi  in  a  Frog  *,  in  which 
the  Lungs  appear  compofed  of  two  Bladders,  di¬ 
vided  into  many  hexagonal  Lobules,  connedted  to 
each  other,  and  their  Surfaces  fpread  with  Blood  • 
veifels.  The  fame  Structure  obtains  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Lungs,  but  more  obfcurely,  becaufe  of  the 
exceeding  Smallnefs  of  the  Cells.  But  thole  Cells 
are  found  compofed  of  two  Membranes,  one  a  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  external  Integument  of  the  Bron¬ 
chia,  and  the  other  of  the  internal  Membrane,  of 
the  fame  Bronchia  ♦,  but  betwixt  the  Membranes  of 
the  Cells  we  have  no  Appearance  of  any  Cartilage 
as  we  have  in  the  ffnali  Bronchia.  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  the  Trachea  and  Bronchia  are  car¬ 
tilaginous  all  the  way  from  the  Larynx  to  the 
Cells,  and  as  the  Refiftance  of  the  Cartilages  gra¬ 
dually  leifens  towards  the  Cells,  the  Air  by  its 
Weight  will  have  a  free  and  fpeedyCourfe  into  the 
Cells,  where  it  meets  the  leaft  Refiftance.  The 
Lungs  will  therefore  be  di Fended  mod  where  they 
refill,  the  leaft,  and  where  the  Columns  of  Air  are 
longefL 


§.  197.  If  then  the  Air  be  admitted  1  tlirT 
the  Glottis  into  the  Trachea  and  Bronchia,  as 
it  is  an  ekftic  and  heavy  Fluid,  it  will  inflate 
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or  diftend  thofe  T ubes  with  their  Branches  and 
Cells ;  all  which  will  be  hereby  enlarged  both 
in  Length  and  Diameter ;  at  the  fame  Time 
the  Branches  of  the  Trachea  will  arife  %  arid 
feparate  into  larger  Angles,  their  Lobes  will  be 
elevated  or  fill’d,  and  the  Cells  will  be  diftend- 
ed  from  their  flat  or  compreflfed  Figure  into 
one  more  fpherical  or  capacious ;  and  from 
hence,  the  Spaces  betwixt  the  cartilaginous 
Segments,  Branches  or  Bronchia,  and  Veficles 
of  the  Lungs,  will  be  increafed,  and  come  lefs 
into  Contact 3,  in  Proportion  4  as  the  Lungs  fill 
with  Air;  the  Quantity  of  which  may  be 
known  by  blowing  into  a  Veflel  furnifhed  with 
a  Barometer,  or  by  the  fwelling  of  the  Thorax 
in  a  Bath. 

1  The  Air  is  not  admitted  into  the  Lungs  but 
by  the  Dilatation  of  the  Thorax  ;  for  when  that  is 
contrasted,  the  Air  in  its  Cavity  and  in  the  Lungs 
is  of  the  fame  Tenure  with  the  Atmofphere;  fo 
that  an  Equilibrium  arifes  from  the  internal  Air 
refitting  the  external,  whofe  Prefllire  is  equal  to  a 
Column  of  Mercury  28  Inches  high,  or  32  Feet 
of  Water.  But  fo  foon  as  the  Thorax  is  dilated, 
the  Lungs  follow  the  Enlargement  of  its  Capaci¬ 
ty  and  'their  included  Air  being  thus  rarified  or 
exended  into  a  larger  Space,  does  no  longer  refill 
the  external  Air ;  which  therefore  enters  into  the 
Lungs  in  fuch  a  Quantity,  as  will  reduce  the  ra¬ 
rified  or  included  Air  to  the  fame  Denfity  with  the 
external.  The  firft  Effeft  therefore  of  the  Air 
rufhing  into  the  Lungs  will  be  (1.)  the  Extenfion 
of  it  longitudinally  ;  after  which  follows  (2.)  an 
Expanfion  of  it  laterally  ;  from  both  which  arifes 
'  (3-)  a 
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(3.)  a  Change  in  the  angular  Petition  of  the  Vef- 
fels,  and  the  Increafe  of  their  intermediate  Spa- 
ces  ;  and  laftly,  (4.)  a  Dilatation  of  the  Yeficles 
or  Cells. 

2  The  Bronchia  do  not  all  defeend  ;  for  fince 
the  Trachea,  from  whence  they  arife,  defeends  in¬ 
to  the  middle  of  the  Lungs  before  it  fends  off  the 
Bronchia,  the  uppermoft  of  them  may  be  properly 
faid  to  afeend  ;  and  all  of  them  diftended  with 
Air,  are  thereby  elongated,  enlarged  laterally, 
and  placed  in  larger  or  more  obtufe  Angles,  aim¬ 
ing  a  Form  that  renders  them  the  moft  capacious. 
It  is  alfo  eatily  demonftrable,  that  a  Trunk  di¬ 
viding  into  two  Branches,  will  be  the  moft  capaci¬ 
ous  when  the  Branches  meet  the  Trunk  at  right 
Angles ;  for  tince  Cylinders  of  the  fame  Bale  are  to 
each  other  as  their  Heights,  an  oblique  Cylinder 
will  not  be  more  capacious  than  a  {freight  one  of 
the  fame  Bafe  that  is  tiiorter ;  and  therefore  an 
oblique  Cylinder  reduc’d  to  a  {freight  one,  without 
changing  its  Length,  will  be  more  capacious,  be- 
caufe  its  Height  increafes,  and  it  will  be  ftill  more 
capacious  if  elongated.  When  the  Thorax  is  con- 
tradled,  the  cartilaginous  Rings  of  the  Bronchia 
are  drawn  together  by  their  Mufcles,  and  by  the 
fame  means  the  Sides  of  the  Trachea  are  abfterged* 
and  the  Mucus  carried  off  by  the  Impetus  of  the 
Air  in  coughing. 

3  The  empty  Cells  lye  with  their  fiat.  Sides  clofe 
to  each  other,  but  when  diftended  fpheroidically 
as  Spheres  touch  in  the  feweft  Points,  the  Blood- 
Veffels  therefore  will  be  moft  at  Liberty,  and  Cir¬ 
culation  through  the  Lungs  freeft  in  Infpiratiom 
That  all  hollow  Membranes  do  by  an  equable  Di- 
ftenfion  of  their  Sides  become  fpherical,  is  proved 
at  large  by  Bermufi ,  De  Mot .  Mufculor ,  §.  x 
and  that  the  Preffure  or  Diftention  of  the  Sides  of 
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the  pulmonary  Cells  is  very  great,  may  appear 
from  the  Force  of  the  Air  which  ads  on  them. 

*  The  Lungs  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Vifcera  ; 
nor  ought  its  Size  to  be  judged  of  from  the  Bulk 
in  which  it  appears  in  dead  Subjeds,  fince  it  is  in 
them  very  much  collapfed  and  fhrunk,  whereas 
when  they  are  diftended  with  the  Air  in  the  living 
Subjed  they  fill  the  whole  Thorax*,  fb  that  dedud- 
ing  the  Heart  and  pulmonary  Blood-veftels,  the 
reft  of  the  Space  in  the  Thorax  will  be  almoft 
wholly  occupied  by  Air, 

§.  198.  Here  alfo  the  pulmonary  Artery  be¬ 
ing  incurvated  immediately  at  its  Rife  from  * 
the  Heart,  divides  itfelf  into  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  Branches,  diftributed  along  with  the 
Ramifications  of  the  Trachea,  and  poftihly 
fubdividing  into  all  the  leffer  Series  of  Arteries, 
as  fanguiferous,  feriferous,  lymphatic,  &c. 
the  fmalleft  Ramifications  of  which  are  fpread 
like  a  Network  1  upon  the  Surfaces  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  Veficles,  and  alfo  in  like  manner  upon 
their  Cells  or  intermediate  Partitions,  and  af- 
ter  forming  an  Infinity  of  arterial  Anaftomofes 
with  each  other,  they  at  laft  terminate  in  cor- 
refponding  Veins  * 

1  We  obferved  that  the  ultimate  Ramifications 
of  the  Bronchia  end  in  the  Veficles  of  Malphigi  \ 
to  which  add,  that  the  Arteries  in  their  fmalleft 
Divifions  compofe  a  reticular  Expanfion,  running 
round  the  ftnall  Bronchia  without  opening  into  their 
Cavity,  but  proceeding  forwards  fuperficially  till 
they  open  into  correfppndjng  Veins,  without  any 
glandular  Fabric  intervening.'  But  the  laft  Diftri- 

bqtipn 
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bution  of  this  vafcular  Plexus  is  betwixt  the  two 
Membranes  inverting  the  Trachea,  and  which 
compofe  the  Veficles  on  whofe  Superficies  the  re¬ 
ticular  Plexus  is  expanded,  and  alfo  round  the 
Trunks  of  the  Air-veffels  or  Bronchia.  Another 
Difpofition  of  the  Veflels  is  betwixt  the  Bronchia, 
in  their  Intervals,  and  the  laft  Expanfion  of  them 
is  within  the  Interfaces  of  the  Veficles,  betwixt 
which  is  interpoled  the  common  cellular  Mem¬ 
brane,  affording  poffibly  fome  Oil,  but  very  little 
and  fubtle;  for  the  Lungs  have  the  leaft  Fat  of  any 
Vifcus. 

V  j ; .  :  V  A  *  v'  '■  ' 

§.  199.  The  fmall  pulmonary  Veinshaving 
alfo  their  Diftribution  and  Intertexture  like 
tliofe  of  the  Arteries,  (§.  198.)  receive  the 
Blood  brought  to  them  by  thefe  laft,  (after 
having  fuffer’d  the  Adtion  of  the  Lungs,  and 
loft  little  or  nothing  by  Secretions  1  in  the 
way)  and  convey  it  into  the  larger  Branches 
of  the  pulmonary  Vein/which  at  laft  termi¬ 
nate  in  four  Branches  ftill  larger,  through 
which  the  Blood  pafles  into  the  Sinus  of  the 
pulmonary  Vein,  and  from  thence  into  the 
left  Auricle  and  Ventricle  of  the  Heart. 

1  There  are  no  Secretions  made  from  the  Blood 
of  the  pulmonary  Artery  ;  there  is  indeed  a  Secre¬ 
tion  made  by  fome  conglobate  Glands  in  the  Lungs, 
and  by  the  Cryptae  of  the  Trachea  and  its  Branches  $ 
but  then  both  thefe  are  fupplied  by  the  bronchial 
Artery  of  Ruyfch.  Therefore  all  the  Blood  brought 
by  the  pulmonary  Artery  is  again  returned  by  the 
Vein  of  the  fame  Name,  in  which  the  Blood  in- 
ftead  of  lofing  gains  fomething  from  the  bron¬ 
chial  Humours  taken  in  by  bibulous  Orifices,  per¬ 
vious 
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vious  to  the  Air,  and  even  the  Inje&ion  of  Rufch , 
and  feated  in  the  pulmonary  Cells.  There  is  alfo 
fome  Lymph  returned  into  it  by  the  Lymphatics 
which  are  very  numerous  in  the  Lungs. 

§  200.  From  confidering  the  fore-mention¬ 
ed  Structure  of  the  Lungs  (§.  194  to  200.) 
with  the  Action  of  the  Air  upon  them  (§.  197.) 
and  the  fwift  Courfe  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle 
thro’  them,  we  may  underftand  what  Effects 
or  Changes  are  produced  in  thofe  two  Liquors 
by  the  Force  of  Refpiration  :  Such  as, 

1.  This  mixt  Humour  being  drove,  by  the 
Force  of  the  adjacent  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart,  into  a  crooked,  conical,  flexible,  ela- 
flic  and  refilling  Artery,  its  component  Par¬ 
ticles  will  be  comp?-e]Ted  \  compacted  or  con- 
denfed,  their  Points  of  Contadt  and  Figure 
will  be  continually  changed,  their  Cohesions 
feparated,  their  Sides  ground  againft  each  other, 
and  their  Fluidity  preferved  ;  whence  the 
Blood  will  be  fitted  to  pafs  through  into  the 
pulmonary  Veins  in  the  fame  Quantity  as  it 
was  drove  by  the  Fleart  into  the  Lungs,  which 
is  therefore  a  Strainer  to  the  whole  Body  ;  all 
which  holds  true,  even  of  the  Blood  palling 
thro’  the  Lungs  of  a  Foetus  in  Utero. 

2.  The  Motion  of  the  Veficles  in  the 
Lungs,  dillended  by  Infpiration,  in  which 
they  fuccefiively  touch  or  comprefs  each  other 
in  'fewer  Points  z;  while  the  Cells  at  the  fame 
Time  gradually  change  their  Shape  and  enlarge 
their  Dimenfions ;  and  the  Motion  of  the  Ve¬ 
ficles  and  Cells  gradually  contracting  them- 

felves 
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felves  in  Expiration  3 ;  and  the  Elajiicity  *  of 
the  retained  Air  continually  increafing  by  the 
Warmth  after  Infpiration  and  Expiration,  do 
all  of1  them  occafion  the  Preflure  made  on  the 
Veffels  and  Humours  of  the  Lungs  to  be  une¬ 
quable  and  fucceflive,  changing  every  Mo ~  * 
mnt 5  :  Hereby  then  the  Blood,  Chyle,  and 
their  Humours  will  be  reciprocally  prefied,  agi¬ 
tated*  propelled 7,  ground  together,  dijfolvd t 
and  made  fluid,  fo  as  to  be  fit  to  pafs  all  of 
them  thro  9  the  fmall  Yeflels  of  the  Lungs. 
The  Lungs  diftended  with  Air  by  Infpi¬ 
ration  look  pale,  the  Arteries  and  Veins  fpread 
themfelves,  and  give  lefs  Refiftance  to  the 
Blood  imped'd  from  the  right  Ventricle  of  the 
Heart,  while  by  the  fame  means  the  Courfe 
of  the  Blood  into  the  Veins  is  expedited,  and 
in  them  accelerated  towards  the  left  Ventricle ; 
but  when  the  Lungs  are  contracted  or  col- 
lapfed,  as  in  violent  Expiration,  it  is  hardly 
poflible  to  fill  the  pulmonary  Artery  by  in¬ 
jecting  any  Liquor  ;  whereas  when  the  Air- 
veflfels  of  the  Lungs  are  inflated,  the  Blood- 
veffels  do  then  eafily  admit  of  being  fill’d. 

3.  The  Chyle  therefore  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  Mouth,  digefted  in  the  Stomach, 
elaborated  in  the  Inteftines,  fecerned  in  the 
LaCteal s,  attenuated  at  the  mefentric  Glands, 
and  farther  diluted  and  mix’d  in  the  thoracic 
DuCt,  then  blended  with  the  venal  Blood, 
afterwards  more  intimately  mixed,  difiolved, 
and  digefted  10  or  attenuated  by  the  right  Au¬ 
ricle  and  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  is  laftly  im- 
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pelled  into  the  conical  Branches  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  Artery,  by  whofe  Sides  being  refitted, 
and  ftill  urged  on  behind,  it  receives  a  violent 
Preflfure,  whereby  its  Particles  take  a  Configu¬ 
ration  11  fuitable  to  compofe  all  the  folid  and 
fluid  Parts  of  the  Body. 

4.  The  Chyle  and  Blood  are  again  very  in¬ 
timately  mixed  11  in  the  pulmonary  Veins ; 
where 

,  5.  They  are  alfo  diluted  by  the  Lympha, 
which  firft  receives  the  Impreflion  of  the 
Lungs  on  its  proper  lymphatic  Veflels,  as  the 
Blood  did  in  its  Veflels. 

6.  By  thefe  means  they  feem  to  put  on  a 
Form  fit  for  Nutrition  ,3. 

7.  The  Fluidity  14  and  Warmth  15  of  the 

whole  Mafs  is  this  way  maintained.  s 

8.  We  have  here  a  very  intimate  Commix¬ 
ture  of  all  the  new  and  old  Juices  ,6,  and 
their  feveral  Particles  throughout  the  whole 
Body. 

9.  Laftly,  From  hence  feems  chiefly  to 
arife  that  red  a?7d  fiorid  Colour  17  which  is  fo 
effential  to  good  Blood. 

1  The  nutritious  and  healthy  Parts  of  all  our 
Juices,  which  are  either  of  &  micilaginous  or  glo¬ 
bular  Texture,  and  kept  continually  within  the 
Courfe  of  the  Circulation,  are  all  of  them  com- 
preffible,  and  difpofed  to  run  into  clofe  Cohefion 
as  well  as  into  Contadtt  with  the  Parts  of  each  other. 
But  we  have  already  feen  that  the  Arteries  are 
elattic  Canals,  refitting  the  Force  of  Dilatation 
.(§.  132.) ;  and  that  when  the  dilating  Force  ceafes 

to 
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to  a£t,  they  contradt  to  their  firft  Diameter  ;  By 
this  Refiftance  therefore,  in  the  pulmonary  Arte¬ 
ry,  the  Blood  will  be  repell’d  towards  the  right 
Ventricle,  from  the  conical  Sides  of  the  Artery, 
and  again  returned  in  the  Syftole  of  the  Artery  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  Sides,  by  which  means  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  that  compound  Fluid  will  impinge  againft 
many  Parts  of  the  fame  Veffel.  But  this  Repul- 
fion  of  the  Blood  from  the  Sides  of  the  Artery  is 
always  proportionable  to  the  dilating  Force  or  Im- 
pulfe  given  to  that  Liquor  by  the  Heart ;  id  that 
by  the  Inequality  of  thefe  Forces,  and  Contrariety 
of  their  Directions,  the  Particles  will  receive  a  vor¬ 
tical  or  whirling  Motion  about  their  own  Axes, 
and  about  the  Superficies  of  each  other.  By  the 
fame  contrary  Forces,  the  Heart  impelling  and  the 
Artery  repelling  at  the  fame  time,  the  Particles 
will  be  alfo  comprefied  ;  and  the  more,  as  no  Ar¬ 
teries  have  their  Origin  and  Termination  fo  near 
together  as  thofe  of  the  Lungs  ^  to  which  add  the 
Refiftance  at  their  Anaftomofes  from  the  Preflure 
of  the  Air  in  Infpiration.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
Caufes,  the  fluid  Parts  will  afilime  a  fpherical  Fi¬ 
gure  •,  for  every  pliant  Body  will  become  a  Sphere 
from  an  equilateral  Diftention  internally,  or  a  like 
Comprefiure  externally.  But  as  the  preffing 
Caufe  is  here  external,  and  as  Spheres  contain  the 
moft  Pv^atter  of  any  Surface,  the  Particles  will  alfo 
become  more  denfe  and  heavy  by  the  fame  means  : 
It  therefore  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Parts  of 
the  Blood  and  Chyle  afilime  their  Sphericity,  and 
augment  their  Denfity  from  this  Power  in  all  the 
Arteries,  but  in  none  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the 
Lungs  ;  becaufe  the  fame  Quantity  of  Blood  paf- 
fes  through  them,  in  the  fame  time,  as  the  like 
Quantity  is  diftributed  all  over  tfie  Body  5  and 
therefore  the  Blood  will  pafs  with  a  greater  Velo¬ 
city  r 
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city,  in  Proportion,  thro*  this  Vifcus,  as  it  is  lefs 
than  the  whole  Body.  Thus  you  have  my  Theory 
of  Sanguification,  or  the  Chyle  made  Blood,  chiefly 
by  the  Lungs  ;  in  which  Vifcus  the  Globules 
alfo  acquire  that  Denfity  by  which  they  exceed 
the  fpecific  Gravity  of  Ale,  Water,  and  other 
Liquors,  one  twelfth  Part ;  and  which  I  take  to 
be  greater  while  they  are  compreffed  in  the  Vef- 
fels  than  when  only  preffed  by  the  Air.  This 
ComprefTure  of  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  by  which 
its  Parts  acquire  their  Denfity,  is  great  eft  in  the 
Arteries  when  the  Lungs  are  contracted  in  Expi¬ 
ration,  when  it  cannot  pafs  freely  into  the  Veins, 
and  is  ftill  urged  into  the  Artery  by  the  right 
Ventricles. 

2  If  a  Bunch  of  Bladders  were  empty  of  Air,  and 
preffed  clofe  together,  they  would  come  wholly  into 
ContaCl ;  and  this  being  the  Cafe  in  the  Lungs  of 
the  Foetus,  they  fink,  even  in  Salt-water  ;  but  if, 
by  one  common  D.uCt,  thole  Bladders  are  inflated, 
by  alfuming  a  ipheroidical  Shape,  and  departing 
from  each  other,  they  will  touch  in  but  few  Points, 
and  leave  intermediate  Spaces  of  angular  Shapes  ; 
and  it  is  in  thefe  Spaces,  however  fmall  in  the 
Foetus,  that  the  pulmonary  Blood-veffels  are^  di- 
ftributed.  Lienee  one  may  perceive,  that  when 
the  Vehicles  are  inflated,  and  their  Preffure  taken 
*  off  from  the  pulmonary  Arteries,  thefe  lafh  will  be 
then  more  filled  or  diftended  by  the  impelling 
Force  of  the  right  Ventricle  j  and  the  Veins  being 
alfo  more  at  Liberty,  the  Blood  will  enter  them 
more  copioufly,  and  return  more  fwiftly  to  the 
left  Auricle  ♦,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Lungs,  which, 
before  Birth,  tranfmitted  only  one  third  Part  of  the 
Blood  from  the  right  Ventricle,  doe?,  after  Infla¬ 
tion,  tranfmit  the  whole  thro*  its  Veffels.  That 
the  Force  with  which  the  Lungs  are  inflated  by 
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the  Atmofphere  is  very  great,  we  know  by  its  Pref- 
fure  and  Velocity  with  which  it  rufhes  into  a  Va¬ 
cuum.  Nor  can  we  retain  the  Air  long  after  In- 
fpiration ;  for  by  dilating  the  Veficles  too  much 
by  its  Expanfion,  the  Biood-veffels  will  be  com- 
prefled  near  as  much  as  when  the  Veficles  are 
flaccid  in  Expiration. 

3  In  this  State  the  Diaphragm  returns  upwards, 
the  Ribs  and  their  elaftic  Cartilages  defcend,  and 
both  contract  the  Capacity  of  the  Thorax,  where¬ 
by  the  Veficles  in  the  Subfiance  of  the  Lungs  are 
compreffed,  their  Sides  brought  into  Contadl,  and 
their  included  Air  by  that  means  expeifd.  This 
will  diminifh  the  angular  Spaces  betwixt  the  Vefi¬ 
cles,  comprefs  the  Blood-veffels  there  distributed, 
and  prevent  the  Blood  from  palling  freely  thro’ 
the  fmall  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Artery ;  in 
which  it  will  be  therefore  accumulated  in  Expira¬ 
tion,  while  the  fame  Compreffure  that  obflr uded 
the  Blood  in  the  Artery  v/ill  accelerate  it  in  the 
Vein  by  propelling  it  from  the  fmaller  towards  the 
larger  Branches,  and  into  the  left  Sinus.  The 
Blood  of  the  Vein  then  will  be  accelerated  both  in 
Expiration  and  Infpiration,  and  mofl  retarded 
during  the  Interpaufe  or  Reft  of  the  Lungs. 

4  The  Air  preffes  on  the  Veficles  of  the  Lungs 
not  only  by  its  Weight,  but  alfo  by  its  Elaflicity 
or  Spring,  augmented  by  the  Heat  or  Warmth  of 
the  Blood  in  this  Vifcus,  by  which  it  will  be  ra¬ 
tified  and  expanded  fucceffively,  till  it  becomes  as 
warm  as  the  Blood  itfelf.  The  Air  will  be  there¬ 
fore  warmed  by  the  Blood,  and  the  Blood  cooled 
by  the  Air,  in  the  Lungs,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Temperature  of  either  ;  infomuch  that  if  the  Blood 
moved  as  flow  in  the  Lungs  as  in  other  Parts,  it 
would  be  quite  congealed  there  by  a  hard  frofty 
Air. 


So 
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5  So  long  as  the  Air  expands  the  Veficles  of  the 
Lungs,  the  Blood  will  have  a  free  Courfe  from  the 
Artery  into  the  Vein  ;  but  in  different  Degrees  :  For 
from  the  firft  Entrance  of  the  Air  in  Infpiration, 
the  Veficles  and  Bronchia  will  be  dilated  gradually, 
and  then  a  little  time  will  pafs  in  the  Height  of 
the  Dilatation  after  which,  they  again  gradually 
collapfe.  Hence  will  arife  a  mutual  Attrition  be¬ 
twixt  the  Blood  and  its  Veffels,  whereby  the  grof- 
fer  Parts  will  be  diffolved  into  leffer,  the  fmaller 
compared  into  larger,  and  the  Afperities  abraded 
from  both.  All  this  will  be  again  promoted  by 
the  Fabric  and  Dilpofition  of  the  Vafcular  Plexus, 
in  which  the  fmall  Veffels  mutually  concur,  and 
then  leparate  like  the  Marlhes  of  a  Net. 

6  This  Agitation  arifes  from  the  Parts  of  the 
Blood  being  divided  in  the  redticular  Plexus  of 
Malpighi  \  and  altogether  the  fame  Effect  happens 
to  the  Blood  in  the  Mufcles  when  in  Motion,  up¬ 
on  whofe  Fibres  the  Blood- veffels  are  expanded 
redficularly  as  in  the  Lungs  ;  but  as  the  Lungs  al- 
fo  a£t  with  an  additional  Preffure  from  the  Air,  as 
well  as  by  their  Motion,  the  Blood  will  receive  a 
greater  Shock  and  Agitation  in  them  than  in  the 
Mufcles. 

7  Nothing  is  fo  effectual  for  preventing  and  re¬ 
moving  Obftrudtions  in  the  Veffels,  as  an  alternate 
Preffure  of  their  Sides,  while  the  Fluid  is  impelled 
thro*  them  ;  for  thus  the  leathern  Pipes  of  Fire- 
engines,  when  obftrudted  by  the  Mud  or  Clay  of 
foul  Water,  are  eafily  cleared  by  the  Impulfe  of 
the  Water,  and  moving  or  varying  the  Courfe  and 
Direction  of  the  Pipes.  And  from  this  Principle 
it  is,  that  the  Veffels  of  the  Lungs  are  fo  feldom 
obftrudted,  tho5  they  receive  all  the  crude  Chyle, 
and  Cold  of  the  Air. 
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Diffolution  is  moft  effectually  performed  by 
communicating  frefh  Shocks  or  Impulfions  to  the 
firft  Motion  receiv’d  by  the  Parts  of  Bodies,  join¬ 
ed  with  an  Attrition  :  For  it  is  thus  the  molt  corn- 
pad  Metals  are  diffolved. 

9  The  light,  lpongy  and  multiform  Particles  of 
our  Chyle  wou’d  not  be  capable  of  pervading  the 
nmuteft  Veffels  of  the  Body,  as  they  muft  do  for 
Nutrition,  if  they  were  not  firft  highly  attenuated, 
fmoothed  and  rounded  by  the  Lungs  ;  in  which 
confifts  the  chief  Office  of  this  Vifcus,  as  fubfervi- 
ent  to  Sanguification  and  Nutrition.  For  none  of 
the  Chyle  is  convey’d  through  the  Arteries  to  any 
Part  of  the  Body  before  it  has  firft  paffed  through, 
and  been  divided  by  the  Lungs :  But  ffiould  the 
Chyle  prefent  itfelf  to  the  final! eft  Arteries  with¬ 
out  this  previous  Attenuation  of  the  Lungs,  it 
would  from  the  Structure  and  Minutenefs  of  them  be 
abfolutely  unpayable,  and  produce  incorrigible  Ob- 
ftruCtions ;  as  it  never  fails  to  do  even  in  thofe  who 
have  bad  Lungs,  or  breathe  lefs  frequently,  as  in 
the  Sedentary,  Sc.  It  is  therefore  in  the  Lungs 
chiefly,  that  the  Particles  of  the  Chyle  receive 
(1.)  a  great  Attrition,  by  which  they  are  broke, 
polifhed,  and  rounded;  (2.)  a  Compreffure,  by 
which  they  are  denflfied  and  formed  into  Spherules ; 
(3 .)  a  Lubricity  and  Aptitude  for  Motion,  by  be¬ 
ing  drained  thro’  the  fmalleft  Veffels  of  this  Organ. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  the  Veffels  appear  no  wiiere 
more  minute  than  in  the  Lungs  ;  and  thofe  being 
contracted  beyond  their  natural  Diameters  in  the 
Expiration  of  this  Vifcus,  if  the  Chyle  can  pufs 
freely  thro’  thefe  Obftacles  or  Refiftances,  there  is 
no  Danger  of  its  meeting  with  greater  in  any  of 
the  other  Parts  before  it  returns  again. 

10  Before  our  alimentary  Juices  can  be  fit  to  nou- 
rifh  the  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  it  is  firft  re- 

FI  quired 
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quired  that  they  become  in  all  cipedls  like  the. 
White  of  an  Egg,  only  more  fluid  for  we  find 
that  barely  from  this  Albumen,  attenuated  by  In¬ 
cubation,  arife  all  the  folid  and  fluid  Parts  of  the 
Chick  within  the  Space  of  twenty  one  Days.  Now 
the  ferous  or  lymphatic  Parts  of  our  Blood  are 
thofe  which  come  neareft  to  the  Nature  of  Albu¬ 
men  Ovorum  ;  for  this  Part,  feparated  from  the 
Cruor,  has  nearly  the  fame  fenfible  Qualities  with 
the  Albumen  ;  the  fame  Softnels,  Glutinofity,  and 
Difpolition  to  harden  in  Alcohol  Vini ,  and  in  boil¬ 
ing  Water,  alfo  affords  the  fame  Principles  by 
chemical  Analyfis.  We  alfo  know  from  the  Ex¬ 
periments  of  Lower ,  that  the  Chyle,  which  floated 
vifibly  in  the  Blood  a  few  Hours  after  a  Meal 
(§.  130.)  does,  in  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours 
afterwards,  intirely  difappear,  and  the  Serum  of 
the  Blood  is  increafed  in  its  Head.  But  this  great 
Change  is  made  chiefly  by  the  Adtion  of  the 
Lungs  ;  for  the  Chyle  is  beft  difpofed  to  turn  into 
Serum  in  the  time  of  Sleep  (§.  597.)  ;  but  then  all 
the  voluntary  Middles  are  at  reft,  and  the  Lungs 
ftill  continue  to  labour, 

11  We  know  that  all  our  Juices  appear  globular, 
and  that  every  Particle  or  Body  prefled  equally  on 
every  Side,  and  turned  round  on  its  Axis  among 
others,  will  become  fpherical  ;  but  this  being  the 
Cafe,  in  an  eminent  Degree,  with  the  Particles  of 
the  Chyle  in  the  Lungs,  it  is  in  them  chiefly  that 
their  globular  Figure  will  be  acquired.  What 
greatly  confirms  this  Adtion  of  the  Lungs,  is  the 
fwift  Motion  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle,  and  large 
Contadl  betwixt  them  and  the  Arteries  in  this  Part. 
For  I  am  conftantly  confirmed  in  my  Opinion 
of  the  fanguiferous  Arteries  dividing  themlelves 
into  many  lefler  Orders,  decreaflng  in  Proportion 
to  the  Series  of  Globules  ,ai)d  that  all  thofe  Series 
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of  Veffels  are  difperfed  in  the  Lungs ;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  judge  that  it  is  in  the  Lungs,  that  the  Blood 
and  Chyle  are  prepared  and  fitted  to  pafs  fwiftly 
thro’  all  the  Series  of  Veffels  in  the  Body  ;  efpeci- 
ally  as  there  are  no  Glands  or  fecretory  Organs  in 
the  Lungs  to  retard  the  Blood.  The  lymphatic 
V efTels  obferved  in  the  Lungs  do  alfo  demonftrate, 
that  the  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Blood-veffels 
are  not  all  of  them  fanguiferous,  but  that  they  di¬ 
vide  into  fmaller,  conveying  Juices  more  fubtle 
than  the  Blood. 

12  Three  Things  are  required  to  a  perfect  Mixture 
in  a  compound  Fluid,  (i.)  an  Attenuation  or 
Smallnefs  of  its  Parts  ,  (2.)  an  inteftine  Motion  of 
its  Particles  in  different  Courfes  and  Directions ; 
(3.)  aprogreffive  Motion  or  Agitation  of  the  whole 
Mafs  :  All  which  Caufes  are  adminifter’d  to  the 
Blood  and  Chyle  in  the  Lungs  ;  by  whofe  ACtion 
it  is  that  the  Chyle,  after  it  has  circulated  tor  fame  . 
Time  diftinguifhable  from  the  Blood,  becomes  at 
length  homogeneous  with,  or  undifcernible  from 
the  Blood  itfelf. 

33  In  order  for  Nutrition,  it  is  neceffary  for  a 
large  Number  of  Globules  to  be  prepared  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Sizes,  that  every  Series  of  Veffels  may  be 
fupplied  with  thole  that  fit  their  Diameters.  This 
then  will  be  another  AClion  of  the  Lungs,  to  di¬ 
vide  many  of  the  larger  Spherules  into  Idler  ones, 
whence  the  Fluidity  will  be  increafed,  and  pojy- 
pofe  Concretions  prevented.  And  from  the  Sphe¬ 
ricity  and  Rotation  of  the  Particles,  their  Points  of 
Contadt  will  be  continually  changing,  and  varying 
their  Directions.  Flence  all  thole  Particles  which 
eafily  affume  a  fpherical  Figure,  may  be  confider’d 
as  alirnental ,  thofe  which  affume  it  difficultly,  as 
medicinal ;  and  thofe  which  do  not  take  that  Shape 
at  all,  as  poifonous,  with  refped  to  the  Blood  and 
its  Veffels,  H  z  The 
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*+  The  Fluidity  will  be  preferred  as  well  by  the 
Motion  of  the  Globules  changing  their  Contacts,  as 
by  their  Sphericity,  or  Smallnefs  of  Contacts, 
wuth  the  conftant  Agitation  and  Dilution  of  them 
in  the  Lungs. 

We  obferved  a  little  before,  that  the  Heat  of 
the  Blood  was  communicated  to  the  Air  in  the 
Lungs,  and  that  therefore  the  Blood  was  cooled  in 
this  Vifcus  :  But  in  this  Place  we  again  affert,  that 
the  Blood  is  heated,  as  well  as  cooled,  in  the 
Lungs ;  which,  tho3  a  feeming  Contradiction  to 
the  firft  Affertion,  is  yet  true  in  Nature.  The 
venal  Blood  in  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  is 
fomewhat  cooler  than  the  Blood  of  the  Arteries  \ 
and  the  fame  venal  Blood  is  ftill  farther  cooled  by 
the  Air  in  the  Lungs  :  But  the  very  fame  Blood, 
when  arrived  in  the  left  Ventricle,  is  warmer  than 
before  it  was  expofed  to  the  Air  in  the  Lungs  ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  Blood  muft  in  this  Vif¬ 
cus  acquire  a  Heat  more  than  fufficient  to  compen- 
fate  the  cooling  of  it  by  the  Air  which  Heat 
muft  arife  from  that  increafed  Attrition  the 
Blood  fuffers  here  *,  which  Attrition  is  alfo  the 
common  Caule  of  the  Blood’s  Heat  in  all  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Body.  That  the  Attrition  betwixt  the 
Blood  and  the  pulmonary  Veftels  is  very  great, 
may  be  concluded  from  the  additional  Preflure  of 
the  Air  by  which  they  are  forced  againft  each 
other  *,  and  the  increafed  Velocity  with  which  the 
Blood  flo)Vs  thro5  the  Lungs,  which  are  conftantly 
working  ;  whereas  the  Contractions  of  the  Mufcles 
ate  only  temporary.  This  Obfervation  holds 
true  throughout  all  Kinds  of  Animals  that  have 
two  Ventricles  in  the  Pleart,  and  breathe  Air  into 
their  Lungs,  like  ourfeives  ;  even  the  Blood  of 
the  Whale-kind  of  Filh  that  inhabit  the  frozen 
Seas,  is  equally  hot  with  ours,  fince  they  breathe. 

But 
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But  thofe  Reptiles  and  amphibious  Creatures  which 
do  not  breathe,  or  have  but  one  Ventricle  in  the 
Heart,  have  their  Blood  near  as  cold  as  the  Ele¬ 
ment  they  inhabit :  A  plain  Argument  that  the 
Lungs  are  the  chief  Inftrurnents  of  Heat  in  the 
Blood. 

16  We  have  already  fhown  that  the  feveral  Hu¬ 
mours  mixing  with  the  Chyle  (3’  105.)  are  abforbed, 
and  pafs  with  it  into  the  venal  Blood  \  and  that  the 
more  fubtle  Parts  of  all  the  fecerned  Juices  which 
ftay  any  Time  in  their  Receptacle  n  Tn  the  aque¬ 
ous  Dew  or  Vapours  of  the  exhaling  Veffels,  are  all 
returned  again  into  the  Blood  of  the  V eins,  fznee 
the  Arteries  return  nothing  ;  but  all  the  venal 
Blood  is  propelled  thro’  the  vafcular  Plexus  of  the 
pulmonary  Artery,  by  the  right  Ventricle,  in  the 
fame  Time  that  it  pafifes  by  the  Aorta  to  all  Parts  of 
the  Body,  which  at  leaft  is  after  the  rate  of  fixteen 
Ounces  in  a  Minute ;  but  it  is  evident,  the  elaflic 
or  fpheroiaical  Particles  of  the  Blood  c  annot  be 
thus  fwiftly  ftrained  thro9  the  vafcular  Plexus  of 
elaftic  and  refilling  Veflels  in  the  Lungs,  without 
making  a  very  intimate  Mixture  and  Attenuation 
of  the  feveral  Humours  therein  contained 

17  The  Blood  in  the  pulmonary  Artery  is  venal 
and  dark- colour’d  *,  but  when  it  has  palled  thro’ 
the  fame  into  the  pulmonary  Vein,  it  is  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Scarlet  :  This  additional  Rednefs  nuift  have 
been  therefore  acquired  by  the  Blood  i  t  it  PalTage 
thro’ the  Lungs ;  tho’  the  Ancients  In)  edicioully 
fought  lor  the  Caufe  thereof  in  the  Liv  r  Various 
Methods  have  been  taken  to  acc<  tv:  for  this 
greater  Degree  of  Rednefs  in  the  am  .'  ai  Blood  ; 
Mr.  Boyle  obferved,  that  Flefh  being  igefted  for 
fome  Time  with  Oil  of  Vitriol  turned  red,  and 
therefore  fufpe£led  that  fomething  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture  happen’d  in  the  Blood  :  .Lower  and  others 
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derive  it  from  the  Nitre  ;  ieAir*,  and  various 
other  Opinions  have  be  :ted.  But  they  none 
of ’em  confider’d  the  ten  red  Particle  of  the 
Blood  was  globular,  compofea  of  fix  yellow 
Spherules,  made  uT  etch  of  fix  white  Spherules ; 
and  that  the  Blood  a  r  :ared  redder,  as  there  were 
more  of  the  yell  pherules  compounded  toge¬ 
ther  .  They  alfo  ;  not  obferve,  that  the  Blood 
of  thofe  People  the  mod  florid,  who  were  of 
the  ftrongeft  l  ,  and  ufed  the  moil  Exercife, 
T  hey  ought  have  been  acquainted  with  what 
Lewenhoek  c  wer’d,  that  all  our  Malt  Liquors, 
Wines,  Bre  and  all  farinaceous  Subdances  do 
confid,  bot  -  ore  and  after  their  Formation  into 
Chyle,  of  -  ,  lax  and  white  Spherules,  eafily 
diviflble,  :h  mixing  with  the  Blood,  are  often 
difeerned  ting  in  it  for  a  little  time  after  a 
Meal*,  ft  .n  four  and  twenty  Hours  after,  no 
fuch  Sp  .•  zb  are  difcernible  in  the  Veflels,  but 
they  are  onverted  into  large  red  ones,  or  final- 
ler-yeile  ones,  and  dill  fmaller  pellucid  ones. 
’Tis  trli  die  whole  vafcular  Syderti  of  the  Body 
concurs  is  Tranfmutation  *,  the  Veins  mix  the 
crude  Crv  and  Blood,  and  the  Arteries  grind 
them  tog  with  a  confiderable  Force  :  But  the 
Addon  c  r  L  ticacy  of  the  Lungs  only,  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  is  c\r.  1  to  that  of  all  the  other  Parts  of  the 
Body  *,  fc  die  fame  Quantity  of  Blood  pafles  thro’ 
the  Lung  in  the  fame  Time  that  it  does  thro’  the 
whole  Body  ;  and  if  the  Quantity  of  Blood  be 
compared  .vita  the  Shortnefs  of  the  pulmonary 
Veflels,  c  Space  it  runs  over,  it  will  give  a  very 
great  Velocity  ;  to  which  add  the  alternate  Force 
or  Imprefllon  of  the  Air.  Yet  are  the  Lungs  not 
burd  by  thele  comprefling  Forces ;  for  the  Dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  Lungs,  and  the  DiAention  of  their  Vef- 
fds,  is  univerfally  determined  or  limited  by  the 
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Thorax  and  Diaphragm  on  one  Side,  and  by  the 
Atmofphere  on  the  other.  But  if  you  either  in- 
creafe  the  diftending  Force  of  the  Heart,  or  di~ 
minifli  the  Preffure  of  the  Air,  the  Lungs  will 
then  be  wounded  }  for  upon  the  higheft  Mountains, 
as  the  Pike  of  Teneriff. \  where  the  Air  is  exceeding 
light,  the  Blood  rufhes  out  of  the  Eyes,  Nofe  and 
Lungs,  becaufe  the  incumbent  Preffure  of  the  Air 
is  diminifhed  without  any  Abatement  of  the  Force 
of  the  Heart,  which  diftends  and  burfts  the  Veffels. 
It  therefore  follows,  that  the  Lungs  are  the  chief 
Organs  of  Sanguification  ;  in  which  Operation 
they  always  perform  as  much  or  more  than  all  the 
other  Arteries  of  the  Body  :  For  you  can  no  fooner 
increafe  the  Motion  and  Attrition  of  the  Blood  in 
any  of  the  other  Veffels,  but  the  Adtion  of  the 
Lungs  will  alfo  increafe  proportionably,  Refpira- 
tion  will  be  quicker,  and  the  Blood  tranfmitted 
thro’  them  more  forcibly  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  for  the 
Aorta  to  receive  more  Blood  than  is  derived  to  it 
thro’  the  Lungs.  Lower  indeed  computes  the 
Power  of  the  Mufcles  to  be  equal  with  the  Adtion 
of  the  Lungs  in  Sanguification  *,  but  neither  can 
the  Mufcles  tranfmit  fo  great  a  Quantity  of  Blood 
as  the  Lungs,  nor  with  that  Velocity,  nor  have  they 
the  other  Advantages  of  tfy is  Organ  ;  as,  (i.)  the 
Preffure  of  the  Air,  computed  by  Keil  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  Pounds,  adting  immediately  on  the  Blood, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  very  thin  Mem- 
br  anes.  (2.)  The  exceeding  Smallnefs  of  the  Vef¬ 
fels,  The  Heart  is  indeed  a  very  ffrong  Mufele, 
and  may  be  judged  to  conduce  more  than  the  reft 
to  Sanguification,  (§.  162,  0?  feq.)  Somebody 
will  perhaps  objedt  that  Fifti  have  no  Lungs,  and 
yet  they  have  very  red  Blood.  ’Tis  true,  the  Or¬ 
gans  of  Sanguification  have  a  different  Mechanifm 
in  Fifh  5  In  them  the  Heart  lies  in  the  Plead,  in  a 
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fort  of  Bag,  with  only  one  Cavity  or  Ventricle. 
A  kind  of  Sacculus  receives  the  Blood  from  the 
Vein  below,  which  is  inftead  of  a  Cava  in  Fifh  ; 
which  Sacculus  contracts  and  conveys  it  to  the 
Heart  above,  which  next  contradls  and  propells  the 
Blood  into  an  Artery  or  Aorta  ;  the  firft  Branch  of 
which  goes  to  the  Vifcera,  and  the  next  dividing 
into  two,  fends  one  of  them  to  the  Branchia  or 
Gills,  which  are  Cartilages  dividing  into  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  Arches  under  the  lower  Jaw,  upon  every 
one  of  which  are  extended  Branches  of  this  Artery 
in  a  reticular  Difpofition.  Thefe  Gills  in  Fifh  are 
conftantly  moving  both  above  and  under  Water, 
in  the  manner  of  Lungs,  whofe  Office  they  fup- 
ply  ;  tho5  their  Motion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  gene¬ 
rate  Heat  in  the  Blood,  whole  Parts  are  therefore 
more  ellyptic  than  fperical,  and  compofed  of  but 
very  few  red  Globules,  or  ellyptic  Spherules.  But 
the  Blood  qf  thofe  Animals  which  have  neither 
Lungs  nor  Gills  is  without  any  Colour.  So  that 
this  Obje&ion  front  Fifh  is  fo  far  from  oppofing, 
that  it  confirms  my  Theory  of  Sanguification  in 
the  Lungs.  But  laftly,  fomebody  may  fay  that 
the  Blood  in  a  Foetus  is  red,  tfio’  the  Lungs  are 
quiefcent.  But  then  the  BJood  of  the  Foetus  is 
derived  from  its  Mother,  and  ought  till  the  Birth 
to  be  efteemed  a  Part  of  her.  If  you  anfwer  again, 
fhat  even  the  Punffum  /aliens  in  an  Ovum  is  red  ; 
you  urge  an  Objection  the  molt  difficult  to  folve. 
But  we  know  from  Pitcairn  and  Bellini ,  that  the 
Air  penetrates  thro’  proper  Du6ts  in  the  Egg;  and 
that  if  thefe  DiibL  are  obftru&ed  and  deprived  of 
their  Commerce  with  the  Air,  the  Chick  will  not 
at  all  hatch  or  advance  in  Growth  ;  and  the  Eggs 
of  Silkworms  will  not  hatch,  even  in  a  warm 
Place,  if  you  keep  them  clofe  ffiut  up  from  the 
Air  in  a  Gl§fs, 
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§.201.  If  it  be  alked  whether  the  ponderous 
and  elaftic  1  Particles  of  the  Air  mix  with, 
or  enter  into  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  vital  Ofcillations  2  or  Vibrations 
by  their  Elafticity,  according  to  Borelli  we 
anfwer, .  it  is  impoflible  for  fuch  elaftic  Parti-  » 
cles  to  enter  the  Blood  in  the  pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  ;  nor  have  we  any  Reafon  to  believe  that 
fuch  enter  the  Vein.  But  it  will  appear  very 
probable  that  no  fuch  elaftic  Particles  enter 
the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  if  we  confider  the 
Comprejjion  1  of  the  Veins  by  the  Veficles, 
when  diftended  with  Air,  in  Infpiration ;  the 
comprefling  Force  of  the  c Thorax  4  adiing  on 
the  Veins  in  Expiration  ;  the  particular  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  pulmonary  Artery  opens  or 
changes  into ..  the  Vein  * ;  the  very  difficult 
Paffage  that  elaftic  Air  meets  with  thro’  fmall 
Duffs  6,  which  are  ealily  pervious  to  Oil  7, 
Water,  or  Spirits ;  with  the  lubricating  Juice  8 
of  the  internal  Membrane  lining  the  Trachea  $ 
and  the  pernicious  Confequence  9  of  fuch  Air, 
when  arrived  into  the  Blood.  But  then  may 
not  the  very  fubtle,  vapory  and  attenuated 
Humours,  difcharged  into  the  Veficles  of  the 
Lungs  by  exhaling  Arteries,  be  again  abforb - 
ed  IO  thence  by  patulent  Orifices,  and  con¬ 
vey  Jd  into  the  pulmonary  Veins  ?  This  indeed 
fee  ms  probable ;  becaufe  even  the  eera 
Injedtion  of  Ruyfch  pafles  thro’  the  Vein,  and 
tranfudes  into  the  Cavity  of  the  V.;. deles. 
However,  the  Air  has  been  lometimes  Land, 
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in  a  confiderabie  Quantity,  in  the  Heart,  its 
coronary  V effels  and  the  larger  Arteries,  by 
Sylvius  and  Ruyfch . 

1  I  fay  the  elajlic  Parts  of  the  Air ;  becaufe  it 
is  a  Chaos  or  confufed  Mixture  of  the  Particles  of 
all  Bodies  :  For  in  it  we  find  (i.)  Fire,  which  pe¬ 
netrates  all  Bodies,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  Lungs.  (2.)  Exhalations,  whofe 
Quantities  and  Qualities  are  various  and  undeter¬ 
mined,  and  therefore  do  not  come  under  our  Con- 
fideration  of  the  Air’s  Efficacy  with  regard  to  Re- 
fpiration.  For  the  Air  is  freely  refpired  by  the 
Lungs,  as  well  in  the  dry  Countries  of  Arabia  as 
in  the  marfhy  ones  of  Holland .  (3.)  Water,  which 

readily  paffes  into  the  Air,  but  yet  we  breathe  a  cold 
and  dry  Air  more  eafily  than  a  moift  one.  (4.) 
Laftly,  the  elaftic  Particles,  concerning  which  our 
Queftion  is,  whether  they  enter  the  Veins  of  the 
Lungs,  mix  with  the  Blood,  and  then  exert  their 
Elaftic  fry,  to  excite  Gfciliations  therein.  But  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  elaftic  Particles 
become  inelaftic,  and  put  on  another  Nature  under 
different  Circumftances  ;  for  though  thefe  are  com- 
preffible  in  the  common  Atmofphere,  and  repell 
each  other  ftrongly,  in  Proportion  to  their  Con¬ 
tacts,  yet,  when  interfperfed  in  the  Parts  .of  Li¬ 
quors,  they  change  their  elementary  Texture,  be¬ 
come  inelaftic,  and  afford  no  Signs  of  their  having 
any  Spring,  without  the  Application  of  Fire, 
breezing,  Effervefcence,  Fermentation  *,  or  laftly, 
the  removing  fo  much  of  the  atmofphericai  Weight 
.  •  'll  reduce  the  Mercury  in  the  Barometer  from 
t  1/  nine  to  fourteen  Inches  Height.  That  the 
iOi  would  thus  enter  into,  and  become  permanent 
t  Ad  in  Liquors,  was  firft  demonftrated  to  us 
.  by  M.  Mariot ,  who  found  this  Air  in  all  the  Li¬ 
quors 
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qubrs  that  he  could  try  by  Experiment  *,  and  has 
fhewn  that  the  Air  will  enter  and  fix  itfelf  in  ail 
Liquors  till  they  are  faturated  with  a  certain  Quan¬ 
tity,  beyond  which  you  cannot  force  them  to  take 
ifi  any  more  Air.  I  fome  Years  ago  filled  a  long- 
neck’d  Phial  with  Water,  and  forced  out  its  in¬ 
cluded  Air,  in  Form  of  Bubbles,  by  the  Air- 
Pump  ;  but  upon  leaving  the  fame  Water  expofed 
to  the  Air  for  twenty-four  Flours,  it  had  abforb- 
ed  as  much  Air  as  it  contained  before  ;  and  then, 
upon  Agitation,  and  endeavouring  to  force  more 
Air  into  it,  there  would  not  enter  one  Particle. 
In  this  manner  the  Air,  embodied  in  our  Aliments, 
paffes  with  the  Chyle  into  the  Blood  ;  but  then  it 
neither  exerts  any  Elaflicity,  nor  produces  any 
Ofcillation  in  the  Liquors  containing  it ;  and,  as  the 
Air  never  pafTes  in  an  elaftic  State  into  the  Blood, 
it  cannot  there  produce  any  of  the  Effects  afcribed 
to  it.  But  the  Afferters  of  elaftic  Air  entring  the 
Blood  in  the  Lungs,  bring  a  capital  Experiment 
to  prove  their  Opinion  ^  viz.  they  can,  by  the 
Pump  force  elaftic  Air  out  of  the  Blood,  taken 
from  the  pulmonary  Artery,  and  much  more  a- 
bundantly  from  the  Blood  of  the  pulmonary  Vein ; 
whence,  fay  they,  the  Blood  muft  have  taken  up  a 
good  deal  of  Air  in  the  Lungs,  as  it  palled  from 
the  Artery  into  the  Vein.  But  they  don’t  confider 
that  their  very  Experiment  makes  this  elaftic  Air 
out  of  inelaftic  Matter ;  and  that  we  are  from 
hence  only  allured,  that  the  permanent  or  fixed 
Air  is  more  eafily  extricable  in  an  elaftic  State, 
from  the  Blood,  after  its  Attenuation  1;  e 
Lungs,  than  before  :  Therefore  their  Expen  mcne 
does  not  demonftrate  more  Air  in  the  vena!  than 
in  the  arterial  Blood  of  the  Lungs,  only  that  it  is 
more  extricable  in  the  former,  as  Pitiairr.  juilly 
obferves0 
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1  Borelli  obferving  that  the  Blood  maintained  its 
Fluidity  in  the  VefTels,  and  congealed  after  Extra* 
vafation,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  Pheno¬ 
menon  by  an  Ofcillation,  or  a  contracting  and  di¬ 
lating  Motion  in  the  aereal  Particles,  exciting  an 
inteftine  LuCtus  in  the  Blood  ;  for,  fays  he,  the 
Air  being  compreBed  by  the  Arteries  in  their  Sy- 
ftole,  will,  by  its  Elaflicity,  re-act  and  excite  a 
vibratory  Motion  in  the  Particles  of  the  Blood. 
His  Hypothecs,  tho5  too  weak  to  need  any  Refu¬ 
tation,  has  yet  been  inconfiderately  received  by  the 
Italians  after  him. 

3  When  the  Vehicles  are  diftended  with  Air,  by 
prefTing  on  the  Veins  the  Blood  will  refill  the  En¬ 
trance  of  eiaftic  Particles ;  and  if  the  Air  found  Ad- 
mi  ffi  on  into  them,  it  would  not  inflate  the  Lungs, 
but  run  into  the  Heart  and  Blood-veffels. 

+  For  then  the  Lungs  are  comprefled  by  the 
Contraction  of  the  Thorax,  which  expells  the  Air 
thro’  the  Trachea. 

5  As  the  pulmonary  Artery  and  Vein  are  con¬ 
tinuous  to  each  other,  without  any  intervening 
Crypto,  or  Cells  and  Du&s  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  any  of  the  Blood  •,  there  is  no  room  for  any 
Admittance  of  the  Air  here.  But  yet,  as  there 
are  exhaling  VefTels  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Lungs, 
difcharging  an  aqueous  Moiflure  ;  To  there  are  alio 
obforbing  ones  that  admit  watery,  infeClious,  and 
other  Particles  of  the  Air  j  and  even  by  a  flrong 
Inflation  of  the  Lungs  in  the  expiring  Animal,  be¬ 
fore  the  abforbing  DuCts  collapfe  by  Death,  the 
itfelf  will  enter  by  them  into  the  pulmonary 
V  >  ,  and  return  to  the  Heart.  But  then,  in  a 
n  il  State,  the  Lungs  never  fuffer  fuch  a  PrelV 
5  c  us  will  force  the  Air  itfelf  into  their  Veins. 
I  her  fore  no  Air  enters  the  Blood  by  the  Lungs 

but 
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but  in  a  fixt  or  permanent  State,  as  it  enters  and 
rxifls  in  Liquors. 

6  Thus  a  Bladder  taken  out  of  an  Animal 
will  retain  Air  tho’  it  tranfmits  Water  *,  which  is 
an  Argument  that  there  are  Pores  pervious  to  Li¬ 
quors  and  impervious  to  Air.  And  Water  being 
forced  into  "the  Lungs  when  they  begin  to  putrily, 
will  tranfude  thro*  the  Pores  of  their  Membranes ; 
but  as  thofe  Duds  are  pervious  to  aqueous  Liquors 
kis  not  likely  they  fliqruld  admit  Air,  for  Water 
refills  Air *,  and  therefore  Watermen  wet  their 
Sails  to  prevent  the  Air  from  paffing  through  their 
Pores,  to  make  the  greater  Preffure.  Add  to  this 
that  the  Air  entring  the  Lungs  will  be  refilled  by  a 
Mucus  lining  the  Trachea,  Bronchia,  and  Veficles, 
fo  that  it  cannot  pafs  through  the  Pores  into  the 
Blood-velfels. 

7  Thus,  in  the  Air-pump  of  Mr.  Boyle ,  the 
whole  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere  cannot  prefs 
thro’  the  oiled  Leathers  iiuerpofed  betwixt  the 
Jundures  •,  and  it  is  very  eafy  for  the  Air  to  pals 
through  a  Mixture  of  Oil  and  Water. 

8  The  bibulous  Veins  of  the  Bronchia  always 
float  in  a  vifcid,  mucilaginous  Liquor,  lubricating 
the  internal  Superficies  of  the  Lungs  *,  but  the  Air 
will  not  enter  Duds  that  are  fill’d  with  a  watery 
Liquor,  and  will  be  Hill  more  refilled  by  the  glu¬ 
tinous  Mucus. 

^  For  Air  being  forced  into  the  Veins  of  an  A- 
nimal,  does,  in  a  little  time,  obllrud  the  final! 
Velfels  of  the  Lungs,  and  caufe  a  fatal  Peripneu- 
mony  ;  or  elfe  by  endeavouring  to  make  its  way 
thro’  Duds  that  are  impervious  to  it,  it  burlls 
them,  and  occafions  Hidden  Death. 

IO  It  is  by  thefe  abforbing  Orifices  that  watery 
Vapours  are  often  highly  ferviceable  in  acute  Dif- 
eafes  ,  and  I  know  a  Remedy  which  the  Lungs 

thus 
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thus  abforb  almoft  as  fall  as  a  Sponge  does  Water  5 
viz .  the  Fumes  of  warm  Vinegar  ;n  a  Peripneu- 
mony.  It  is  alfo  by  this  Abforption  of  the  Lungs 
that  contagious  Difeafes  are  communicated  barely 
by  talking  with  the  Sick  and  therefore  a  Phyii- 
cian  ought  never  to  vifit  fuch  Patients  when  he  is 
failing,  or  his  Circulation  deprdied,  becaufe  the 
Abforption  is  then  greateft.  But  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  the  permanent  Air,  which  we  difeover 
in  the  Blood,  and  make  elaftic’  by  Experiments, 
is  this  way  abforbed  *,  but  eilfers  with  the  Chyle 
from  our  Aliments,  which  are  all  of  them,  both 
folid  and  fluid,  faturated  with  ineiaftic  Air,  which 
pafles  in  that  State  thro’  all  the  digeftive  or  Chylo- 
poietic  Organs.  This  is  alio  more  likely  than  that 
the  Air  fhould  be  convey’d  into  the  Blood  by  in¬ 
haling  Veflfels  of  the  Skin,  and  exhaled  again  by 
the  Perfpiracles  of  the  fame  Emundlory.  Laftly, 
the  ftrongeft  Argument  to  prove  the  Air  is  not 
received  into  the  Blood,  is  taken  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  I  before  mentioned  ( n .  1.)  that  Liquors  ab¬ 
forb  Air  till  they  are  faturated,  and  no  longer ; 
now  if  the  Blood  contains  Air,  as  we  know  it  does, 
it  mult  be  either  faturated  or  not ;  if  the  lair,  the 
Blood  in  the  Lungs  will  take  in  Air  till  it  is  re- 
plete  i  but  then  this  Air  no  fooner  enters  the  Blood, 
nan  it  loofes  its  Elallicity,  and  becomes  fix’d,  as 
in  other  Liquors  :  But  fuppofing  the  Blood  to  be 
already  faturated,  it  can  then  abforb  no  more  Air 
in  the  Lungs,  and  if  any  be  forced  into  them  by 
PrefTure  it  will  remain  elaftic  and  prove  fatal .  I 
fhall  now  only  mention  one  more  Experiment  that 
I  made  to  determine  the  Point  in  Controverfy  ; 
viz.  we  know  that  by  removing  the  PrefTure  of  the 
Atmofphere  by  the  Air-pump,  the  Stomach, 
Lungs,  Bladder,  or  any  other  Part  which  contains 
ever  lo  little  elaftic  Air,  will  then  fwell  j  I  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  ty’d  up  a  Portion  of  the  pulmonary  Artery 
at  each  End,  before  it  was  cut  out,  and  then  put  it 
into  the  exhaufted  Receiver,  where  it  appeared  to 
contain  no  Air,  by  not  making  any  Intumcfcence* 

I  did  not  think  the  Vein  proper  for  this  Experi¬ 
ment  becaufe  of  its  ab forking  Power. 

§.  202,  Whether  or  no  the  Blood  is  pro 
pell’d  into  the  Lungs,  and  expoled  to  the  Air 
there,  to  be  cooled  \  and  freed  from  its  fulligi- 
nous  Fumes  2,  or  to  receive  fome  Spirit  3  ? 
Such  has  been  formerly  the  Doftrine  of  the 
Schools  y  but  without  any  Authority  from  our 
Senfes,  Anatomy,  and  Thermometers. 

1  The  cooling  of  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  pro- 
pofed  by  A  Ancients  and  revived  by  Cartefms 9 
comes  prnty  near  the  Truth  ;  for  fince  the  At- 
mofphcre  is  always  colder  than  the  Blood  in  the 
Lungs,  f  om  which  it  is  feparated  only  by  very 
tf  n  Membranes,  it  mud  inevitably  take  off  fome 
•A  the  Heat*,  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  a  warm 
,  equally  hot  with  the  Blood,  being  deftrudtive 
o  all  Animals  which  have  Lungs  *,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  human  Lungs  labour  more  as  the 
Air  is  warmer  or  the  Blood  hotter  than  ufual, 
whether  the  latter  proceeds  from  a  Fever,  exter¬ 
nal  Heat,  or  mufcuiar  Motion.  But  tho5  we 
allow  that  the  Blood  is  cool’d,  or  communicates 
Part  of  its  Heat  to  the  Air  in  the  Lungs,  yet 
you  muff  not  imagine  this  to  be  the  great  Ufe'of 
the  Lungs,  for  it  is  only  an  Accident  or  Confe- 
quence  from  the  Air  *,  fince  the  Lungs,  confider- 
ed  in  themfelves,  are  fo  far  from  cooling  the 
Blood,  that  by  their  Structure  and  A&ion  they 
increafe  its  Heat5  as  much  or  more  than  the  Air 
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abates  it,  as  appears  from  the  Blood  of  the  pul¬ 
monary  Vein  being  warmer  than  that  of  its  corre- 
Iponding  Artery. 

z  Galen  and  the  Ancients  fuppofed  that  an  in¬ 
nate  Heat  refided  in  the  Heart,  (  by  which  the 
Biood  was  warmed  ;  and  that  this  Heat  was  fed  or 
fupported  by  a  radical  Moifture,  which  it  confum- 
ed  j  whence  proceeded  thofe  Fumes  or  Vapours 
difcharged  by  the  Windpipe,  as  the  Smoak  of  a 
Fire  by  its  Chimney  *,  and  from  hence  *  too  they 
deduced  that  Drought  and  Blacknefs  of  the  Tongue 
and  Mouth,  obfervable  in  many  acute  Fevers. 
But  this  Blacknels  of  the  Tongue  arifes  from  a 
Stagnation  and  Corruption  of  the  thick  Juices  in 
the  exhaling  Veftels  of  this  Organ  *  whence,  if 
you  fcrape  a  black  Tongue,  the  Blood  generally 
follows.  5Tis  indeed  certain  that  no  mconfidera- 
ble  Quantity  of  Vapours  are  difcharged  by  the 
Windpipe  from  the  Lungs  ;  but  thefe  in  a  healthy 
State  are  altogether  aqueous,  and  p  a  neither 

of  the  Nature  of  Smoak,  Fire,  or  any  o  her  ma¬ 
lignant  Quality  *,  as  is  evident  from  its  condensing 
into  meer  watery  Drops,  when  ones  j brea;::-  is 
blow’d  againft  a  Looking-glafs,  from  which  Ac 
Moifture  will  entirely  evaporate  again  into  he 
Air,  without  leaving  any  Refiduum. 

3  This  Spirit,  according  to  Galen  and  the  An¬ 
cients,  was  received  from  the  Air  into  the  pulmonary 
Vein,  by  which  it  paffed  into  the  left  Ventricle, 
and  there  imparted  that  vital  Faculty  to  the  arte¬ 
rial  Blood,  as  enabled  it  to  run  into  all  Parts  of 
the  Body.  5Tis  certain  that  elementary  Fire,  and 
all  other  fubtle  Bodies  in  the  Air,  do  enter  into, 
and  mix  with  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs  ;  but  then 
this  is  no  more  than  what  happens  in  common  to 
the  whole  Superficies  of  the  Body,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  fingle  Pore  that  can  exclude  the  moft  fubtle 

Cor- 
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Corpufcles  in  the  Air  ;  which  being  the  common 
Medium  of  Bodies,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  Tem¬ 
perature  \  and  I  have  in  my  Chemiftry  demonftra- 
ted  that  at  one  and  the  fame  Time,  the  Thermo¬ 
meter  fhews  that  Gold,  Snow,  and  Wool  have 
the  fame  Degree  of  Cold. 

§.  203.  Sylvius ,  and  many  of  the  Chemifts, 
have  taught,  that  the  Blood  becoming  almoft 
boiling  or  fcalding  by  a  hot  Effervefcence  1  in 
the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  was  drove 
from  thence  into  the  Lungs  to  be  there  extin¬ 
guished,  cool’d,  and  condenfed  by  the  cold 
and  nitrous  Quality  of  the  Air ;  but  this  their 
Hypothecs  is  contrary  to  Experience.  Others 
have  thought  that  a  fubtle  Nitre  1  of  the  Air 
was  mix’d  with  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  to 
give  it  a  florid  or  purple  Colour ;  of  which 
Opinion  was  the  eminent  Dr.  Lower ;  but  even 
this  Hypothefis  is  not  much  more  confonant  to 
Truth  and  Experience.  In  the  mean  Time  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Air  communicates  or  per¬ 
forms  fomething  more  in  the  Lungs  than 
what  we  have  yet  difeovered  ;  for  if  it  be  not 
perpetually  renew  d  3  it  kills  the  Animal,  not 
from  its  being  heated,  rarified,  or  condenfed, 
but  from  fome  other  latent  Change  :  §!ueryr 
Whether  it  is  not  from  the  Deftrudtion  of  its 
Elafticity  ?  and  whether  this  is  not  the  fecret 
Pabulum  of  Life  in  the  Air,  fo  much  talk¬ 
ed  of  by  the  Alchemifts  ?  Laftly,  It  may  be 
afk’d,  why  a  Perfon  cannot  breathe  under  Wa¬ 
ter,  but  is  quickly  fuffocated\  notwithftand- 
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ing  the  Thorax  and  Lungs  remaining  capa¬ 
ble  of  an  alternate  Contraftion  and  Dilatation, 
by  a  Continuance  of  the  fame  Caufes,  might 
feem  to  have  the  fame  Adtion  with  the  Air  ? 
This  is  no  eafy  Queftion  y. 

1  We  have  before  fhewrd  that  the  Blood  cannot 
receive  any  fuch  Heat  or  Effervefcence,  neither 
from  any  Fire  of  the  Heart,  nor  any  Ebullition 
of  the  Blood  with  an  acid  Chyle,  nor  with  an  acid 
Lymph  and  Spirits.  Vide  §.  164  and  18. 

*  This  was  the  Syftem  of  Lower  and  Mayow> 
after  they  had  difcarded  the  Biolychnium ,  or  Flam - 
mula  Vitalis  in  the  Heart,  fuppofed  by  Willis , 
Thofe  Gentlemen  obferving  that  the  Blood  in  the 
pulmonary  Artery  was  of  a  dark  red  Colour,  and 
of  a  bright  Scarlet  in  the  Vein,  inferred  that  it 
muff  have  acquired  that  Height  of  Colour  in 
pafling  the  Lungs  ;  Lower  again  thought  that  it 
mult  be  derived  from  the  Air  in  Refpiration,  be* 
c.aufe  the  Blood  will  be  thus  florid  even  by  one 
Inflation  of  the  Lungs,  but  not  at  all  if  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  was  ty’d.  This  they  thought  was  the  more 
probable,  and  even  demonftrable,  from  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  extravaiated  Blood  looking  florid,  whereas 
at  Bottom  or  Withinfide  it.  looked  black,  as  having 
had  no  Contadf  with  the  Air  ;  but  even  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  after  it  had  been  expofed  to  the  Air,  became 
equally  florid  with 'the  Top;  from  all  which  they 
thought  it  apparent,  that  the  florid  Colour  of  the 
Blood  arofe  from  the  Air ;  but  in  the  Air  they 
found  nothing  fo  likely  to  produce  this  Effedt  as 
a  volatile  Nitre,  flnce  this  Salt  floats  in  the  Air, 
and  will  alf o  make  Flefh  look  of  a  red  Colour. 
But  I  objedl,  (1.)  that  Nitre  is  a  Salt  not  volatile 
with  lefs  than  250  Degrees  of  Heat,  and  the  Air 
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**  ,  - 

is  hardly  ever  fo  hot  as  90,  nor  is  it  properly 

Nitre  that  floats  in  the  Air  but  a  volatile  Acid, 
which,  by  meeting  with  earthy  and  inflammable 
Particles,  becomes  a  neutral  Salt  or  Nitre.  (2.) 
It  is  not  the  Property  of  Nitre  only  to  change  the 
Blood  florid,  but  moft  other  faline  Subfiances  will 
do  the  fame,  as  common  Salt,  Borax,  Tartar  re¬ 
generated,  Venice  Soap,  &c.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  venal  Blood  will  appear  equally  florid  with  the 
arterial,  only  by  a  brifk  Agitation,  and  after  let¬ 
ting  it  (land  flill  it  will  become  black  again.  (3.) 
We  are  convinced  that  the  Blood  becomes  more 
florid  barely  by  increafmg  mufcular  Motion  ;  and 
every  Farrier  knows  what  a  Difference  there  is  in 
the  Colour  of  a  Horfe’s  Blood  that  has  been  a  long 
Journey,  and  one  that  has  refted  a  long  time  in  the 
Stable.  'The  Blood  of  a  cachedlic  Woman  is  very 
watery,  and  of  an  obfcure  red  ;  but  by  increafmg 
the  Blood’s  Motion  with  Fridtions,  Exerciie,  and 
Medicines,  it  recovers  its  bright  Colour  again  by 
degrees  ;  whereas  without  thofe  means  it  would 
have  continued  in  its  fir  A:  impoverifhed  State.  Some 
may  objedt,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Lower 9  that  thefe 
means  will  quicken 'the  Courfe  of  the  Blood  thro3 
the  Lungs,  which  will  therefore  impart  more  of 
the  Air’s  Efficacy  ;  but  this  will  be  little  more 
than  a  Subterfuge  :  And  we  have  before  demon- 
flrated  that  the  Lungs  conduce  more  to  the  Red- 
nefs  of  the  Blood  than  all  the  Mufcles  of  the  Body 
200.  n.  ult.)  :  And  (4.)  we  alfo  demonflrate 
(§.  200  and  226.)  that  tht!  red  Colour  of  the  Blood 
does  not  arife  from  any  Saits,  but  by  the  Combina¬ 
tion  of  the  pellucid  and  ferous  Globules,  by  Sizes 
into  the  larger  red  Globules,  which  Combination 
of  the  Globules  is  eifedted  more  by  the  Action  of 
the  Lungs  than  of  the  Arteries  and  Mufcles,  but 
not  at  ail  by  any  nitrous  Salt  of  the  Air.  (5.)  In- 
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{lead  of  proving,  it  is  begging  the  Queftion,  to 
fay  that  this  Appearance  of  the  Blood  arifes  from 
the  Abforption  of  an  aereal  Nitre  in  the  Lungs, 
when  we  find  the  fame  in  Fifh  which  neither 
breathe  nor  have  Lungs  *,  and  yet  their  Blood  is 
fufficiently  red,  tho*  no  Proof  can  be  made  of  any 
Air  being  abforbed  from  the  Water  which  pafles 
thro’  their  Gills.  It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that 
Fifh  have  a  Bladder  of  Air,  by  contracting  or  di¬ 
lating  which  they  can  either  rife  or  fall  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  fometimes  emerge  above  its  Surface  *  but 
then  no  Communication  can  be  demonftrated  be¬ 
twixt  this  Air-bladder  and  the  Gills,  even  by  the 
Confeftion  of  M.  Du  Verney ,  who  perfuades  him- 
felf  that  the  Gills  attraCl  Air. 

3  It  is  an  extraordinary  Experiment  in  Pneuma¬ 
tics,  that  convinces  us  no  Animal  can  furvive  long 
by  breathing  the  fame  Air  that  has  once  entred  the 
Lungs,  unlefs  frefh  Air  be  continually  fupplied  to 
it.  For  a  Bird  being  included  in  a  Glals  with  a 
Thermometer,  having  no  Commerce  with  the  At- 
mofphere,  vomits  and  dies  in  Ids  than  an  Hour, 
without  caufing  the  Thermometer  to  afeend  :  And 
therefore  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  Air  being 
1  over-heated  by  the  Bird  ;  nor  can  it  be  from  any 
venomous  or  noxious  Vapours,  fince  none  fuch 
can  be  proved  or  demonftrated  in  the  Air  we  have 
once  breathed.  What  then  have  we  in  the  confi¬ 
ned  Air  to  account  tor  this,  but  the  Deftrudtion  of 
its  Elafticity,  whence  it  will  not  be  able  to  diilend 
the  Lungs,  nor  maintain  Fire  or  Flame,  &c.  But 
not  only  Animals,  but  even  all  the  Ova,  both  of 
them  and  Vegetables,  require  a  free  Commerce 
with  elafhic  Air  to  become  prolific,  which  Elafti¬ 
city  they  deftroy,  and  therefore  require  a  Succefti- 
on  or  Renovation  of  fuch  Air  :  Is  not  this  there¬ 
fore  the  occult  Pabulum  of  Life,  or  the  Bird  of 

Hermes^ 
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Hermesy  fo  obvious  to  all,  and  yet  fo  long  con¬ 
cealed  from  Mankind.  I  before  obferved  to  you 
that  the  Eggs  of  Silk-worms  will  not  hatch,  even 
in  a  warm  Seafon,  while  they  remain  Ihut  up  in  a 
Bottle. 

*  When  a  Perfon  is  under  Water  ’tis  evident  he 
cannot  let  the  Air  into  his  Lungs,  tho’  he  may 
expel  moil  of  the  Air  that  is  in  them  ;  neither  will 
Water  be  admitted  either  thro’  the  Glottis  or  the 
Gula,  fmce  they  will  be  clofed  by  InftinCl,  or  an 
inconfcious  Contraction  of  their  Mufcles  •,  but 
without  an  alternal  Contraction  and  Dilatation  of 
the  Lungs  by  Refpiration,  the  Blood  cannot  pafs 
thro’  them  from  the  right  to  the  left  Side  of  the* 
Heart  (§.  200.)  ;  the  Blood  will  then  be  urged 
into  the  pulmonary  Artery  till  it  refills  the  right 
Ventricle,  which  will  then  be  unable  to  empty  it- 
felf,  and  remain  diftended,  while  the  pulmonary 
Vein  and  left  Ventricle,  not  receiving  their  Blood 
as  ufual,  will  remain  flaccid  and  unaCtive  *  in  the 
mean  time  the  Aorta  and  all  its  Branches  will 
contraCl  and  force  their  Blood  into  the  lefs  re¬ 
filling  Veins,  whence  the  Cava  and  right  Auricle 
will  be  diilended  for  want  of  a  Paflage  to  the 
Blood  thro’  the  Lungs,  and  therefore  Suffocation 
enfues,  or  the  Blood’s  Motion  ceafes.  And  thus 
it  alfo  is  with  People  who  are  hang’d  only  in  them 
there  is  a  Compreffion  of  the  Brain  alfo,  or  an 
Apoplexy,  from  the  Cord  obftruCting  the  jugular 
Veins. 

5  We  muff  not  here  omit  the  famous  Experi¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Hookey  defigned  to  prove  that  the 
Blood  may  pafs  through  the  Lungs  without  their 
alternate  Dilatation  and  Contraction.  This  Gentle¬ 
man  laid  bare  the  Windpipe  of  a  live  Dog,  whofe 
Thorax  was  opened,  and  by  blowing  into  the 
Lungs  with  a  Pair  of  Bellows,  he  found  that  the 
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dying  Animal  by  this  means  came  to  Life  again, 
and  continued  alive,  though  the  Lungs  were  only 
kept  diftended  with  Air  by  the  Bellows ;  whence 
he  concluded  that  the  Blood  palled  freely  through 
the  Lungs  thp’  they  were  quiefcent.  But  we  mult 
obferve  (i.)  that  the  Dr.  confelfes  his  Experi¬ 
ment  would  not  hold  long  without  repeating  the 
Inflation  ^  and  (2.)  that  he  made  feveral  Incifions 
in  the  Lungs  that  the  Air  might  pafs  freely  thro’ 
them  without  flagnating;  and  therefore  the  Ex- 
,  periment  is  no  ways  concluflve. 

§.  204.  But  we  know  both  by  Caufes  and 
Effects,  that  the  Chyle  is  rather  confufedly  1 
than  perfeftly  mixed  in  the  right  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart  5  and  that  in  the  left  Ventricle  they 
appear  more  intimately  combined :  We  alfo 
know  that  when  the  Lungs  z  are  It  long  they 
duly  perform  every  Thing  mentioned  at  §.  200* 
but  when  they  are  weak  or  impaired,  their 
Effects  on  the  Blood  and  Chvle  are  much 
more  imperfedt. 

*  The  Bipod  of  the  right  Ventricle  neither  ap¬ 
pears  fo  uniform  nor  florid  as  in  the  left,  and 
Lower  tells  us  he  has  fometimes  found  curdled 
Milk  in  the  former,  but  never  in  the  left  Ventri¬ 
cle  or  in  the  pulmonary  Vein  ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  Chyle  and  Blood  are  molt  intimately  mix¬ 
ed  in  the  Lungs. 

2  In  general  the  Combination  and  Splidily  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Blood  arifes  from  the  Adtion  of  the 
Arteries  and  Mufcles  •,  but  their  Attrition  is  much 
greater  in  the  Lungs  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the 
Body,  fince  the  fame  Quantity  pafies  in  the  fame 
Time  thro3  the  Lungs  as  thro3  all  the  other  Part  s  3 

c  ••  whence 
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whence  it  happens  that  when  the  Lungs  are  weak¬ 
ened,  feirrhous,  eroded,  ulcerated,  confumed,  or 
attached,  Sanguification  is  much  impaired,  the 
Blood  is  more  watery,  and  the  Cruor  lefs  than  it 
ought  to  be.  Hence  in  confumptive  People  the 
Chyle  is  neither  affimilated  nor  the  Blood  compar¬ 
ed,  but  the  Globules  of  the  laft  feparate  into 
fmaller,  till  they  run  through  the  fmall  Duds  of  the 
Skin  in  form  of  Sweat  ;  and  as  this  Adion  of  the 
Lungs  is  analagous  to  that  of  Mufcles,  fo  it  can' 
be  only  compenfated  by  gentle  Exercile  and  riding 
on  Horfeback,  or  in  a  Coach  upon  the  Stones, 
whereby  the  Blood  and  Chyle  receive  the  fame 
Attrition  in  the  VefTels  as  they  ought  to  have  in 
the  Lungs, 

§.  205.  After  the  Blood  has  received  the 
Impreffion  of  the  Lungs  in  the  fmalleft  Arte¬ 
ries,  it  flows  from  them  into  the  enlarging 
Veins,  where  being  lefs  prefs’d,  and  urged 
with  contrary  Motions,  it  does,  by  the  Ela- 
flicity  of  its  Parts,  expand  and  rarify  a  little, 
whence  becoming  more  frothy,  red  and  flo¬ 
rid,  it  paffes  into  the  left  Auricle  and  Ven¬ 
tricle. 

§.  206.  By  pafling  into  the  left  Auricle, 
though  much  lefs  than  the  right,  the  PartL 
cles  of  the  Blood  are  again  mixed  in  fome 
Degree,  and  prevented  from  feparating  into 
different  Sorts,  or  from  running  into  CohefL 
ons  (as  per  §.  163,) :  But  as  the  Blood  is  here 
more  fluid  and  lefs  liable  to  Concretions  than 
before  its  fwift  Propulfion  through  the  VeL 
iels  qf  the  Lungs  $  therefore  the  left  Auricle 
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is  both  lefs 1  in  Size  and  more  Ample  in  its 
Fabric  than  the  right.  ! 

% 

%  % 

1  The  Smallnefs  of  the  left  Auricle  is  compen- 
fated  by  the  Largenefs  of  the  left  Sinus,  which  is 
as  much  larger  than  the  right  Sinus,  as  the  right 
Auricle  is  larger  than  the  left  *  fo  that  each  Au¬ 
ricle  and  Sinus  taken  together,  are  equally  capaci¬ 
ous  to  receive  and  retain  the  Blood  while  the  Ven¬ 
tricles  are  in  their  Syftole.  But  the  left  Auricle  is 
much  weaker  and  fmoother  than  the  right,  becaufe 
the  Blood  having  been  but  lately  attenuated  in 
the  Lungs  does  not  want  to  be  farther  divided  by 
the  mufcular  Threads,  neceffary  for  the  more  crude 
and  flowly  moving  Blood  of  the  Cava. 


§.  207.  The  Blood  and  Chyle  thus  arriving 
in  the  left  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  with  little  or 
no  flaying  by  the  \vay ;  is  then,  by  the  con¬ 
tracting  Power  of  the  fame  Ventricle,  fwiftly 
and  ftrongly  propell’d  into  the  Aorta,  and  by 
thrufting  forwards  the  preceding  Blood  moves 
the  whole  Maft, 

1  The  left  Ventricle  expelts  about  two  Ounces 
of  Blood  into  the  Arteries  at  each  Syftole ;  but  the 
Arteries  being  full,  the  Aorta  muft  dilate  fuffici- 
ent  to  receive  that  Quantity,  which  Dilatation  pro¬ 
ceeds  inftantly  throughout  the  whole  arterial  Sy- 
ftem,  driving  forwards  the  preceding  Blood  by  that 
which  follows ;  hence  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
feems  to  be  fpent  on  the  Arteries  only,  and  not  to 
be  extended  to  the  Veins,  which  are  filfd  by  the 
Contraftion  of  the  Arteries  ;  which  laft  do,  in 
each  Syftole,  difcharge  into  the  Veins  fomewhat 
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Jefs  than  the  two  Ounces  they  received  from  the 
Heart. 

§.  208.  The  Action  of  the  Lungs  is  there¬ 
fore  of  greater  moment  in  a  healthy  Body 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Vifcera ;  fince 
there  is  not  any  one  Part  of  the  Whole  that 
receives  fo  much  as  a  fingle  Drop  1  of  arterial 
Blood  till  it  has  been  firft  exquifitelyy?rH;;<?//  * 
through  the  Lungs :  It  alfo  appears,  that  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Juices  in  the  Body  pafs  thro" 
the  Lungs  in  the  fa?ne  Lime  3  that  they  corn- 
pleat  their  Circuit  thro’  all  the  other  Parts ,  fo 
that  while  all  the  other  Vifcera  receive  only  a 
fmall  Pqrtion  of  the  Blood,  the  Lungs  receive 
and  tranfmit  the  whole  Mafs  :  Hence  we  dif- 
cover  the  Lungs  to  be  the  principal  Elabora- 
tory  of  Sanguification,  and  for  converting  the 
Chyle,  which  is  all  brought  hither,  into  nu¬ 
tritious  Juices  4  ;  in  this  Organ  the  whole 
Mafs  of  Juices  receive  that  Degree  of  Fluidi¬ 
ty  5  and  Attenuation  which  fits  them  to  circu¬ 
late  freely  through  all  the  fmalleft  Veflels,  and 
which  they  cannot  receive  in  any  other  Part 6  9 
and  it  is  therefore  here  chiefly  that  the  Blood 
and  its  Juices  are  prepared  and  fitted  to  make 
the  leveral  Secretions  ?,  and  to  perform  all  the 
Actions  of  Life  and  Health  which  depend  on 
the  Efficacy  of  the  Fluids  8S 

1  Even  the  Heart  and  Lungs  themfelves  do  not 
receive  any  arterial  Blood  for  heir  Nutrition  but 
what  has  been  firft  ftrained  *  nigh  the  vafcular 
Plexus  of  the  Lungs,  The  Heart*  as  a  Mufcle, 

receives 
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receives  its  Blood  from  the  coronary  Arteries  in 
its  Bafis  ;  but  thele  arife  from  the  Aorta  (§.183.) 
which  receives  all  its  Blood  from  the  left  Ventricle 
after  it  has  palled  through,  and  buffer’d  the  Acti¬ 
on  of  the  Luno;s.  And  the  Subftance  of  the 

vj 

Lungs  themfelves  are  not  nourilhed  by  any  of  the 
pulmonary  Arteries,  but  by  the  bronchial  Artery 
of  Ruyfcb ,  which  always  ariles  either  from  the  Aor¬ 
ta  or  fome  Branch  of  it,  as  the  Subclavian,  or  In¬ 
tercofill.  In  fhort,  no  Blood  is  fit  for  Nutrition, 
or  difpofed  to  pafs  thro’  the  feveral  Series  of  Vef* 
fels,  but  what  has  lately  received  the  Action  of  the 
Lungs. 

2  All  the  Blood  of  the  right  Ventricle  paffes  in¬ 
to  the  pulmonary  Artery  ( per  §.  155.)  and  all 
the  Blood  of  the  pulmonary  Artery  is  received  into 
the  Vein  of  that  Name  ( per  §.  198.)  ;  but  all  the 
Blood  of  the  pulmonary  Vein  goes  into  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  and  therefore  it  is  from 
thence  only  that  the  whole  Body  is  fupplied  with 
arterial  Blood  by  the  Aorta  and  its  Branches.  5Tis 
true,  the  Ancients  were  of  Opinion  that  fome  of 
the  Blood  tranfuded  from  the  right  to  the  left  Ven¬ 
tricle  through  the  mufcular  Septum  of  the  Heart  y 
but  this  Opinion,  which  was  refuted  above  two 
Centuries  ago,  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  their 
obferving  and  miftaking  the  Foramina  Thebefii ,  or 
fmail  venal  Orifices  in  the  right  Ventricle. 

3  right  Ventricle  propells  its  two  Ounces  of 

Bloon  into  the  pulmonary  Artery  in  the  fame  In- 

ftant  in  which  the  left  throws  its  two  Ounces  into 
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the  Aorta  ;  and  therefore  two  Ounces  of  Blood 
muft  pafs  thro’  the  Lungs  in  each  Perifyftole  or  In- 
terpaule  betwixt  every  Dilatation  and  Contraction 
of  the  Aorta  ;  other  tfe  the  Aorta  would  not  be 
fupplied  with  Blood  nough  from  the  left  Ventri¬ 
cle  to  be  forced  into  and  diftend  its  Branches,  It 
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is  therefore  hence  apparent  that  the  pulmonary  Ar¬ 
tery  muft  receive  as  much  Blood  as  the  Aorta,, 
Computing  then  the  Mafs  of  Blood  to  be  twenty 
Pounds  in  a  healthy  Man,  whofe  Pulfe  beats  3,600 
times  in  an  Hour,  as  the  Heart  ejedts  two  Ounces 
at  each  Syftole,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Bjood  will 
then  circulate  thro5  the  Heart  and  Blood  veifels 
thirty  times  in  an  Hour,  and  therefore  the  fame 
twenty  Pounds  of  Blood  muft  pafs  thirty  times  in 
the  fame  Space  of  an  Hour  thi'ough  the  Lungs  of 
fuch  a  Man,  whereas  in  Women  and  Children 
the  Pulfe  is  ftiil  more  frequent.  But  if  the  Blood's 
Courfe  be  accelerated,  either  by  mufcular  Motion 
or  otherwife,  the  Lungs  will  then  tranfmit  pro- 
portionably  more  Blood  in  the  fame  Time  than  be¬ 
fore  *,  from  whence  their  Efficacy  in  changing  the 
Blood  appears  to  be  (cateris  paribus)  equal  to  that 
of  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  befides  ;  fmce 
neither  the  Brain,  Liver,  Spleen,  Mufcles,  or  any 
other  Vifcus,  has  any  Blood  but  what  comes  from 
and  through  the  Lungs.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Force  or  Adtion  of  any  of  the  other  Vifcera  be¬ 
fides  the  Lungs,  is  partly  employ’d  in  preparing 
fome  Juice  for  the  common  Service  of  the  Body  j 
but  the  Lungs  act  wholly  on  the  Blood  and 
Chyle,  without  fpending  their  Force  in  fecreting 
or  elaborating  other  Juices. 

4  From  the  Chyle  only  are  fupplied  the  vaft 
Quantity  and  different  Sorts  of  Juices  which  we 
daily  loie  or  difcharge  by  Perfpiration  and  the  o~ 
ther  Excretions  j  but  in  order  for  the  Chyle  to  be¬ 
come  nutritious,  it  muft  firft  change  its  own  Na¬ 
ture  and  put  on  that  of  Blood  j  for  without  this 
Change  our  Blood  would  be  quickly  confu tiled, 
and  we  fhould  have  only  a  watery  Chyle  circulat¬ 
ing  in  our  Veffels.  But  our  nutritious  Juices  are 
taken  into  the  Blood  either  immediately  by  the  bi¬ 
bulous 
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bulous  Orifices  of  the  abforbing  Veins  which  open 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Mouth,  Stomach,  and 
Jnteftines,  or  elfe  round  by  the  common  Courfe  of 
the  ladteal  Veffels,  and  is  then  forced  all  of  it 
through  the  Lungs,  with  the  venal  Blood,  before 
it  pafles  to  any  one  Part  of  the  Body  *,  fo  that  ma¬ 
ny  Parts  of  the  Chyle  may  often  circulate  or  be¬ 
come  nutritious,  and  perform  all  their  Offices 
without  ever  touching  or  entring  the  Liver,  Spleen, 
or  any  other  one  particular  Vilens ;  whereas  none 
of  thole  Particles  can  make  one  Circulation  with¬ 
out  entirely  paffing  through  the  Lungs.  It  there¬ 
fore  follows,  that  the  Chyle  is  as  much  changed  or 
prepared  for  Nutrition  by  the  Adtion  of  the  Lungs 
only,  as  by  the  Actions  of  all  the  other  Parts  and 
Vifcera  in  the  whole  Body.  Phyficians  ought 
therefore  to  have  a  very  particular  Regard  to  the 
Lungs  in  all  Diforders  whatever  *,  fince  no  one  Ma¬ 
lady  can  happen  without  affedting  them  more  or 
lefs,  and  fince  Health,  or  the  due  Performance  of  all 
the  Fundtions  in  the  Body,  depending  on  the  Blood 
and  Juices,  arifes  chiefly  from  this  Spring. 

5  There  are  two  great  Caufes  of  that  Degree  of 
Fluidily  obfervable  in  the  circulating  Blood;  one  is 
the  Minutenefs  of  the  abforbing  Orifices  by  which 
the  Chyle  is  taken  up  and  convey’d  thither ;  and 
the  other  is  the  conflant  Attenuation  of  them  both 
by  the  Adtion  of  the  Mufcles  and  Lungs,  but 
chiefly  of  the  laft,  which  receives  vafl:  Quantities 
and  never  ceafes  to  labour, 

6  Becaufe  in  the  Lungs,  the  reticular  Plexus  of 
the  pulmonary  Blood-vefiels,  fpent  on  the  Vehicles, 
receives  an  additional  Agitation  and  Preflure  from 
the  Weight  and  Elafticity  of  the  Air,  which  in¬ 
flates  them,  and  does  not  adt  in  that  Manner  on  the 
Biood-veffels  of  any  other  Part  of  the  Body. 
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7  We  before  obferved  (§.  198c)  that  it  impro¬ 
bable  the  Lungs  have  their  Biood-veffels  divided 
into  the  fame  Number  of  leffer  Series  as  thole  in 
the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  *,  from  whence  natu¬ 
rally  follows,  that  a  Dilpofition  or  Aptitude  is 
here  received  by  the  Parts  of  the  Blood,  to  form 
the  Secretions,  and  pafs  freely  through  the  fmalier 
Series  of  Veffels  in  the  feve'ral  other  Parts  of  the 
Body.  For  preparatory  to  Secretion,  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  Blood  to  contain  a  fufficient  Number 
of  the  Globules  of  ail  Sizes,  as  well  of  the  larger- 
red,  and  ferous  ones,  as  of  the  many  fmalier  and 
pellucid  or  lymphatic  ones,  that  every  Series  of 
the  Veffels  may  receive  their  adequate  Globules  ; 
or  that  while  the  larger  red  Globules  are  paffmg  on 
through  the  fanguiferous  Artery  into  the  fanguife- 
rous  Vein,  the  fmalier  ferous  Globules  may  pafs 
off  laterally  into  their  leffer  lymphatic  Arteries^ 
of  all  the  Orders.  For  without  Juices  adequate 
to  pafs  the  Sizes  or  Diameters  of  the  Veffels,  thofe 
Veffels  would  be  ufelefs,  and  the  Parts  they  com- 
pofe  become  incapable  of  their  Addons  and  even 
the  Nerves  would  be  all  ufelefs  without  a  Supply 
of  Globules  fmail  enough  to  pervade  their  minuteft 
TubuiL  But  the  Lungs  make  all '  the  different 
lized  Globules  of  the  Blood,  not  only  by  dividing 
the  larger  into  fmalier  ones,  but  alfo  by  moulding 
or  wire-drawing  each  of  them  through  its  feveral 
Series  of  Veffels,  adequate  to  the  Diameter  of  each 
Set  of  Globules.  But  the  Lungs  do  not  only  gene¬ 
rate  or  frame  each  Set  of  Globules,  but  they  alio 
compadf  and  polifh  them,  fo  as  to  increafe  their 
fpecific  Gravity  beyond  that  of  Water  :  And  how 
effential  the  fpecific  Gravity  is  to  the  determinate 
Nature  of  every  Body  is  obvious  to  ail  ^  for  could 
we  make  Mercury  19  times  heavier  than  Water 
we  fhould  not  be  far  from  making  it  Gold, 
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8  All  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Lungs  in  an 
Adult ;  for  in  the  Foetus,  whole  Lungs  receive 
jno  Air,  no  more  Blood  paffes  through  them,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Bulk  or  Number  of  their  Vef* 
fels,  than  thro5  any  other  Part  of  the  Body  ;  and 
therefore  the  Adion  of  the  Lungs  on  the  Blood, 
which  we  have  been  here  defcribing,  does  not  take 
place  in  the  Foetus.  , 

§.  209.  All  thefe  Effects  (§.  208.)  follow 
from  the  determinate  Nature  of  the  Blood  an  x 
Chyle,  from  the  known  Fabric  and  Addon  of 
the  Lungs,  and  from  the  determinate  Force  of 
the  Heart,  with  the  known  Preffure  of  the 
Air  \  ading  as  a  heavy  and  elaftic  Fluid, 
firft  on  the  Air-veffels  of  the  Lungs,  and  by 
them  alfo  on  the  Blood-veffels. 

1  Thus  you  have  all  the  Effeds  of  the  Lungs, 
enumerated  in  §.  208,  and  explained  by  their  Fa¬ 
bric  and  the  Adion  of  the  Air  in  §.  200,  befides 
which,  we  require  no  other  Caufe  to  account  for 
their  known  Effeds  or  Appearances. 

1 

§.  2io.  What  Occafion  have  we  therefore 
to  fuppofe  any  Mixture  of  the  Air,  or  an  aeri¬ 
al  Ferment  with  the  Blood  in  the  Lungs  ? 
If  you  afk,  whence  comes  the  Air  difcovered 
feveral  Ways  in  the  Blood  ?  We  anfwer,  from 
the  fame  Caufe  by  which  it  enters  into  all 
other  Liquors,  /.  e.  by  Attraction  or  Abforp- 
fion.  But  if  your  Queftion  is,  Whether  it  has 
any  Adion,  as  Air,  in  the  Blood  ?  we  anfwer, 
that  no  fuch  Adion  of  it  Teems  probable 
tnere,  unlefs  its  final!  Particles  refume  their 

Ela- 
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Ekfticity,  and  run  together  into  little  Bub¬ 
bles.  . 

§  21 1.  Laftly,  To  what  elfe,  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Action  of  the  Lungs,  can  we  chiefly 
afcribe  that  Change  in  our  Aliments  which 
makes  them  nutritious,  or  of  an  animal  Na¬ 
ture,  capable  of  yielding  an  acrid  and  vola¬ 
tile  1  Salt  \  This  Change  or  Volatization  was 
indeed  long  ago  obferved  by  Helmont ,  who 
alfo  derived  it  from  the  Adtipn  of  the  Air,  but 
not  in  a  juft  manner.  Upon  this  Subject,  the 
Lungs,  you  rna  r  perufe  the  Writings  of  Bel¬ 
lini  and  Pitcairn ,  with  thofe  of  Malpighi . 

1  Every  Animal  either  lives  immediately  on  Ve¬ 
getables,  or  elfe  feeds  on  the  Animals  which  them- 
(elves  feed  on  Vegetables*,  (Vid.  §.  95.  N°.  11.) 
but  vegetable  Subftances  do  all  afford  a  fix’d  alca- 
line  Salt  by  Fire,  whereas  all  animal  Subftances 
yield  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt.  But  thefe  fixed  Salts 
are  volatilized  in  the  animal  Body  -9  for  in  the  U** 
rine  and  Fasces  of  a  Maid  who  had  the  Green-fick- 
nefs,  and  took,  by  my  Order,  two  Drachms  of 
fixt  Salt  daily,  no  other  than  valatile  Salts  was 
found.  And  the  little  graniverous  Bird  we  call 
a  Sparrow,  though  fed  on  vegetable  or  acefcent 
Subftances,  that  yield  a  fix’d  Salt  by  Fire,  af¬ 
fords  none  but  volatile  Salts  by  Diftillation,  nor 
can  any  other  Salt  be  had  from  its  Dung.  This 
Change  or  Volatization  .was,  by  Helniont9  judged 
to  arife  from  the  Air,  becaufe  he  had  obferved 
that  a  fix’d  Salt  expofed  to  the  Air  melted  or  dif- 
lolved,  and  that  by  drying  it  at  the  Fire,  and  then 
expofing  it  to  the  Air  again,  for  ten  Times  fuccef- 
ftvely,  it  at  laft  became  volatile,  and  wholly  exhaled 
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into  Vapours,  leaving  an  Earth.  But  we  derive 
the  Volatization  and  Change  of  Vegetable  into  ani¬ 
mal  Subftance,  barely  from  an  Attrition  of  tl^ir 
Parts  ;  for  if  any  Plant,  yielding  only  an  Acid  and 
a  fix’d  Salt,  be  laid  in  a  Heap,  it  putrifies,  not 
without  growing  fo  hot  js  to  be  almoft  intolerable 
to  the  Hand  ■,  now  we  know  that  Heat  always  a- 
rifes  from  Attrition,  and  therefore  Attrition  is  the 
Caufe  that  renders  fix’d  Particles  volatile.  But 
the  alimental  Juices  in  the  human  Body  fuffer  the 
greateft  Attrition  in  the  Lungs  ( per  §.  200  and  208.) 
and  therefore  it  is  by  them  chiefly  that  the  fixed 
Particles  are  volatilized,  and  thofe  of  Vegetables 
changed  into  animal  Subftance. 


Concerning  the  ASHon  of  the  Arteries 
or  their  contained  Fluids . 


§.  2i2.*TN  order  to  underfland  what  fur- 
J  ther  happens  to  the  Blood  and 
Chyle,  now  moving  forwards  in  the  Aorta 
and  its  Branches,  we  ought  to  be  previoufly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Principles  and  Laws  of  Hy¬ 
draulics,  by  which  all  Liquors,  moving  with  a 
certain  Velocity  through  known  Vefiels,  are 
determined  in  their  Courfes  or  Directions  to¬ 
wards  particular  Parts ;  but  to  demonftrate 
thefe  Laws  of  Motion  in  Fluids,  to  which  all 
Liquors  are  fubvervient  in  their  paffing  through 
Veffels  of  any  kind,  is  the  Bufinefs  of  another 
Place  \  or  rather  the  Province  of  Mechanics. 

The. 
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The  leveral  Velocities,  with  which  our  Juices 
move  through  their  V effels,  are  eftimated 
from  the  Caufes  and  Effects  *  of  thofe  Veloci¬ 
ties,  obferved  either  by  our  Senfes,  or  difco- 
vered  by  juft  Reafoning.  But  the  Structure 
and  Adfion  of  the  VeJJels  3  themfelves,  con¬ 
taining  Blood  and  Juices  in  Motion,  are  dis¬ 
cover’d  either  by  Senfe  and  Reafon  4,  afiifted 
with  Microfcopes  and  Injections  g  or  by  the 
following  Rule  of  Analogy,  viz.  that  in  the 
human  Body  you  may  judge  of  the  invifible 
Parts  by  thofe  which  appear  vifible* 

1  To  become  a  Proficient  in  Phyfiology,  one 
ought  to  be  not  only  well  acquainted  with  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Mechanics,  or  the  Dodtrine  of  Quan¬ 
tity  and  Motion  in  general ;  but  alfo  to  underftand 
the  Nature  and  Adtion  of  the  Arteries,  and  of  the 
Blood  moving  through  therm  In  order  to  this 
we  may  obferve,  I.  That  in  all  Bodies  there  is  a 
certain  Vis  or  Power  by  which  they  generate  Mo¬ 
tion,  and  is  reducible  to  the  following  Heads  : 
(1.)  The  Vis  inertia,  by  which  all  Bodies  endeavour 
to  remain  in  the  fame  State,  either  of  Reft  or  Mo¬ 
tion  ;  (2.)  the  Vis  Gravitatis ,  or  Gravitation,  by 
which  Bodies  tend  towards  the  Center  of  our 
Earth  ;  both  which  Powers  are  always  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter  in  any  Body5 
becaufe  they  are  equally  diffufed  throughout  all 
the  Particles  of  Matter,  and  therefore  one  Body 
that  is  twice  as  heavy  as  another  will  require 
double  the  Force  to  move  it,  and  will  retain  its 
Motion  twice  as  long.  II.  The  Extenjion  and 
Figure  of  a  Body  has  a  vaft  Influence  on  its  mov-* 
ing  Power  ;  for  a  Body  that  is  the  moft  compadt, 
or  has  the  leaft  Surface,  will  ftrike  with  the  great- 
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eft  Force,  and  be  moft  retentive  of  Motion.  And 
even  Gold  itfelf,  that  is  nineteen  times  heavier 
than  Water,  may  be  made  to  fwim  in  that  Liquor, 
by  only  beating  it  into  Leaves  with  the  Hammer. 
III.  The  Power  of  Elafticity7  peculiar  to  fomc 
Bodies  only,  by  which  they  give  way  to  any  Force 
or  Prefiure,  and  return  again  when  the  P  refill  re 
ceafes  ;  this  Power  alftrenabies  Bodies  to  multiply 
or  return  the  Motion  firft  received.  IV.  The 
Structure  or  Mechanifm  in  the  Parts  of  a  Body,  by 
which  the  fame  Matter  may  be  enabled  to  give  dif¬ 
ferent  Effe&s  and  Appearances,  not  explicable  by 
the  general  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion  alone  ;  as 
when  the  contrary  Forces  of  Gravity  and  Magne- 
tifm  are  oppofed  to  each  other  in  a  Machine. 
V.  The  Vires  monadic re  of  Bodies,  by  which  they 
attract  and  repell  each  other  electrically  or  by  Mag- 
netifm,  a  Power  independent  of  Gravity,  and 
not  yet  accounted  for  by  any  one.  Befides  thefe, 
one  that  would  explain  the  Ablion  of  the  human 
Body  muft  take  into  Confideration  (i.)  the  anato¬ 
mical  Structure  of  the  Arteries  (§..  132.) ;  (2.)  the 
intrinfic  Nature  of  the  Blood,  and  that  which  it 
acquires  by  Motion  from  the  circumambient  Parts: 
(3.)  The  Elafticity  and  vis  inertia  of  the  Vefiels  : 
(4.)  The  Gravitation  of  Liquors,  and  their  Ten¬ 
dency  to  an  Equilibrium  :  And  (5.)  the  hydraulic 
Powers  arifing  from  the  Vefiels  and  Liquors  con- 
juncftly.  By  thefe  we  are  taught  that  a  Liquor 
moving  through  a  Tube  or  Vefiel,  every  where 
of  an  equal  Diameter,  meets  with  no  Refiftance 
from  the  Sides  but  that  of  Fridlion  ;  but  in  a  Tube 
whole  Diameter  or  Section  is  continually  lefiening, 
the  Refiftance  of  the  .Fluid  gradually  increales, 
and  is  greateft  where  the  Sedlion  of  the  Vefiel  be¬ 
comes  final  left,  i.  e .  at  the  Apex  of  the  converg¬ 
ing  Cone,  whence  the  Liquor  being  urged  on  in 

diftradlile 
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diltradtile  VefTels  of  this  Figure,  will  di  fiend  or 
dilate  them ;  but  in  VefTels  gradually  diverging, 
both  the  Refiftance  and  Fridtion  of  the  Liquor 
continually  leflens*  i  Laftly,  (6.)  the  Adtion  or 
Force  of  the  Arteries  ought  to  be  confidered  ;  but 
in  this  great  Caution  is  required  j  as  may  appear 
from  the  Attempts  of  Tome  to  compute  the  Force 
of  the  Heart  from  the  Quantity  and  Height  of  the 
Jet  of  Blood  flowing  in  a  given  Time  from  a 
wounded  Artery  in  a  Dog  or  an  Ox  5  but  in  this 
Eflimate  they  did  not  conflder,  that  the  Force  or 
Velocity  of  the  Jet  lsleflen’d,  as  well  by  the  Wound 
of  the  Artery,  as  from  the  Diminution  of  the  Im- 
pulfe  of  the  Blood  to  the  Cerebellum*  But  the 
Misfortune  is,  that  fuch  phyflological  Subjedts  are 
ufually  handled  either  by  Mathematicians  unfkilfui 
in  Anatomy,  or  by  Anatomifts  who  are  not  verfed 
in  the  Mathematics. 

2  As  we  know  by  Experience  that  the  Heart 
contradls  3,600  Times  in  an  Hour,  and  throws 
twice  as  many  Ounces  of  Blood  into  the  Aorta  in 
that  Time,  ,  we  could  eaflly  compute  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood,  did  we  but  know  its  determinate  Quan¬ 
tity  circulating  in  the  Body  :  For  the  Velocity  or 
Quantity  of  Motion  in  any  Body  is  always  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  its  Weight  and  the  Space  it  runs  over  in 
a  given  Time.  But  the  Degree  of  the  Blood’s  Ve¬ 
locity  may  be  alfo  difcover’d  by  its  Heat,  which 
increafes  in  Proportion  to  the  Strength  and  Fre¬ 
quency  of  the  Pulfe,  or  Syflole  of  the  Heart.  And 
thus  it  is  even  with  all  other  Bodies,  having  any 
Contadl  or  Fridtion  of  their  Parts  ;  for  then  they 
heat  in  Proportion  to  the  comprefling  Force  and 
the  Velocity  of  their  Motion* 

3  The  State  of  the  VefTels  is  a  material  Confide- 
ration,  whether  they  are  rigid,  like  wooden  Tubes, 
or  oflified  Arteries,  or  whether  they  are  elaftic  and 
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diftradlile,  like  our  Blood-veflels  in  their  natural 
and  healthy  State.  In  the  rigid  or  immoveable 
Tubes,  we  are  taught  by  M.  Amontons ,  that  the 
Fluid  has  no  other  Adlion  on  the  Veflel,  nor  the 
Veflel  on  the  Fluid,  but  that  of  Fridtion.  Some 
of  our  Arteries  and  Veins  are  not  equally  diftradlile, 
from  their  being  feated  near  refilling  Bones  or 
Cartilages,  like  the  carotid  and  vertebral  Arteries; 
nor  in  thefe  do  we  obferve  more  than  a  reciprocal 
Attrition  betwixt  the  Fluid  and  Veflel.  Thefe  di- 
flradtile  Veflels  are  again  either  converging,  as  the 
Arteries ;  of  the  fame  or  an  equal  Diameter,  or 
elfe  diverging,  as  the  Veins,  per  §.  132,  and  feq* 
The  Blood  meets  with  a  Refrllance,  continually 
increafing  in  the  converging  Veflfels,  but  only 
from  Fridlion  in  the  cylindric  ones,  and  continu¬ 
ally  decreafing  in  the  diverging  Veflels.  Laftly, 
the  Liquors  themfelves  are  to  be  confider’d ;  for  if 
thefe  are  at  rell,  they  adt  only  by  their  Weight, 
but  if  they  are  in  Motion,  they  will  adl  equally 
on  every  Point  of  the  Veflel,  and  be  equally  re¬ 
pelled  again  from  every  Point  of  the  fame  Veflel. 
The  fmoothnefs  of  the  Arteries  within-flde,  and 
the  globular  Texture  of  the  Blood,  prevent  the 
Fridlion  from  being  too  deftrudlive  ;  but  then  the 
Glutinoflty  of  the  laft,  and  the  Elafticity  of  both, 
excite  that  Attrition  which  renders  the  Blood 
warmer  than  other  Liquors. 

4  Dr.  Herman  has  demonftrated  that  a  right 
Line  prefled  equally  on  every  Side  will'  form  a 
Circle  ;  and  thus  a  Bladder  being  placed  betwixt 
two  concave  Hemifpheres,  and  fill’d  with  Water, 
will  be  diftended  into  a  Sphere  :  But  as  our  Arte¬ 
ries  are  diftended  by  the  Parts  of  the  Blood,  im- 
pell’d  and  adling  in  all  Diredtions  like  the  Radii  of 
a  Sphere,  therefore  they  are  always  circular  *,  tho* 
the  Cafe  being  otherwife  in  the  Veins,  many  of 

them 
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them  are  triangular,  oval,  or  varioufly  figured,, 
But  the  Arteries  are  fo  retentive  of  their  Sphericity 
that,  rather  than  part  with  it,  they  make  femicir- 
cular  Excavations  in  the  hard  Bones  of  the  Skull  ; 
for  the  foft  Bones  of  the  Foetus  have  none  of  thofe 
Sulci,  but  as  they  grow  up,  the  Expanfion  of  the 
Artery  exceeding  the  Force  of  Accretion  or  Growth 
in  the  Bone,  makes  an  Imprefiion  by  obftrudting 
the  fame  where  it  ftrikes. 

5  The  Inflation  of  Air  into  the  Veflels,  which  is 
one  kind  of  Injedtion,  was  known  to  Galen  ;  but 
Euftachius  feems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
more  perfect  Method  of  injedting,  from  the  great 
Exadtnefs  with  which  he  has  traced  the  Veflels, 
Vid.  §.  134,  But  the  firft  who  bropght  ceraceou£ 
Injedfions  into  anatomical  IJfes  was  the  induftrious 
Dr.  Swammerdam ,  and  the  celebrated  Ruyfch  has 
carried  the  fame  to  the  higheft  Perfedtion,  demon- 
ftrating  by  his  Injedtions  that  the  fmaller  and  invi- 
fible  Veflels  are  like  the  larger  and  naturally  com 
fpicuous  one.Sp 

§.  213.  An  Artery  then,  defcribedin  §.  132, 
dilates  or  expands  1  by  the  diftending  Impetus 
of  the  Blood,  and  when  that  Impetus  ceafes, 
by  its  Elaflicity  it  naturally  contracts  or  re¬ 
turns  2  to  its  former  Capacity  3  for  if  the  Fin¬ 
ger  be  thru#  therein,  it  forcibly  compreffes 
the  fame,  and  again  contradls  itfelf  when  the 
Finger  is  withdrawn.  This  Veflel  therefore 
appears  full 3  of  Blood  in  the  living  Animal, 
but  is  found  very  [mail 4  and  almoft  empty  in 
a  dead  human  Body,  even  tho’  none  of  the 
Blood  was  loft  3  it  alfo  refills  Inflation,  forci¬ 
bly  repelling  5  the  Air  that  is  drove  in,  and 
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contracting  to  its  leaft  Diameter,  it  then 
flops  6  or  ftands  ftill  ^  fo  that  the  contractile 
Power  of  this  Veffel  arifes  from  the  elaftic 
^Mature  of  all  its  component  Fibres 7,  as  well 
from  the  mod  fimple  and  minute  as  from 
the  more  complex  Fibres,  formed  out  of  the 
preceding,  or  by  fome  of  the  fmaller  Veflels 
concreting  with  their  inlpiffated  Juices  ;  and 
laftly,  from  a  Repletion  of  the  fmall  VeJJels  * 
fpent  on  the  conftituent  Membranes  of  the 
Artery  itfelf, 

\ 

’  The  contractile  Force  of  the  Heart  overcomes 
the  Refinance  of  the  Aorta,  and  by  that  means 
throws  as  much  Blqod  into  the  latter,  as  itfelf  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  venous  Sinus  :  Thus  the  Arteries 
will  be  expanded  every  way,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Quantity  of  Blood  received  *,  but  they  will  not  di¬ 
late  fo  much  longitudinally  as  laterally,  becaufe 
the  refilling  Bones  determine  their  Length,  the  Ar¬ 
teries  being  full  and  coneide,  the  Blood  will  ftrikc 
in  Lines  perpendicular  to  their  Sides,  which  will 
therefore  yield. 

*  The  Arteries  are  elaftic  Tubes  {per  §.  132.) 
but  Ejafticity  is  the  Property  of  Bodies  by  which 
they  recover  their  former  Pofition,  vhen  difplaced 
by  any  Force  ^  as  when  a  tenfe  Chora  is  forced  out 
of  its  reCtilinear  Pofition  fo  as  to  form  an  Arch  or 
Angle,  whofe  Periphera  is  always  greater  than  a 
right  Line  :  So  that  by  this  Extenfion  the  Par¬ 
ticles  pf  the  Chord  will  recede  from  each  other’s 
Contact  in  that  Proportion  which  the  Arch  or 
Angle  bears  to  a  right  Line  *  but  when  the  di- 
ftending  Force  ceafes,  by  the  Attraction  of  Cohe- 
fion  in  the  Particles,  they  will  run  into  larger  Con- 
tacts,  and  fhorten  the  Chord,  by  reducing  it  to  a 
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right  Line.  ’Tis  in  this  manner  that  all  the  Ar¬ 
teries  act ;  for  the  Sides  of  thefe  being  circular, 
they  are  diftended,  in  every  Point,  by  the  Impulfe 
of  the  Blood  from  the  Heart,  into  larger  Circles ; 
but  that  Impetus  from  the  Heart  ceafing  (per 
§.  185.)  each  elaftic  Circle  or  Segment  of  the  Ar¬ 
tery  will  return  or  contract,  and  propell  the  Blood 
as  well  towards  the  Heart  as  the  Extremities  ;  but 
the  Refxftance  being  lefs  towards  the  laft,  by  their 
opening  into  unrefifting  Veins,  it  pafies  only  that 
way.  This  contractile  Force  in  each  Artery  is, 
in  general ,  ftronger  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  Heart  or 
Bails  of  the  Aorta  •,  for  there  the  Coats  are  ftrong- 
eft,  and  the  Dilatation  greateft,  to  which  the  Re- 
ftitution  muft  be  always  proportionable.  I  fay  in 
general,  becauie  there  are  fome  Arteries  near  the 
Heart,  much  weaker  than  others,  more  remote  $ 
as  the  Coronaries,  Intercoftals,  &c .  Lienee  every 
Circle  or  Segment  of  the  Aorta  and  its  Branches 
feems  to  a<ft  fucceftively,  propelling  the  Blood 
from  the  greater  to  the  lels  refitting,  but  fo  fwift- 
ly  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us  in  the  Pulfe. 

3  The  Arteries  are  always  full ;  even  in  their 
Syftole  they  are  equally  full,  though  they  then 
contain  lefs  Blood  than  in  their  Diaftole  *,  and  up¬ 
on  opening  a  living  Dog  the  vibrating  Aorta  ap¬ 
pears  larger  as  the  Animal  has  more  Lite,  and  ac¬ 
quires  a  fmaller  Diameter  as  he  is  nearer  Death. 
In  confumptive  People  there  is  often  no  more  than 
a  few  Ounces  of  Blood  in  their  Veffels,  to  which 
fmall  Quantity  the  Arteries  gradually  contract  and 
adapt  themfelves,  fo  that  they  become  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible  and  like  fmall  Threads,  the  Skin  at  the 
fame  time  adhering  to  the  Bones  •,  and  yet  there 
are  here  none  of  the  folid  Fibres  con  fumed,  ex¬ 


cept  thofe  deftroy’d  by  Putrifaftion  in  the  Lungs. 
&nd  in  the  fame  manner  do  the  Arteries  alio  com 
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trad  themfelves  to  the  wafting  Juices  in  many  other 
lingering  Diforders.  But  were  the  Arteries  to  be 
fo  much  evacuated  of  a  fudden,  they  would  not 
contract  to  fo  fmall  a  Diameter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  prefs  with  Force  enough  on  the  Blood  to 
make  it  perform  all  its  necefiary  Functions;  thus 
the  Impu’fe  of  the  Blood  to  the  Cerebellum  being 
(diminished,  from  whence  the  Heart  receives  its 
Force,  a  Deliquium  or  Death  would  enfue,  even 
though  but  a  fmall  Fart  of  the  Mafs  were  ex- 
Faulted,  from  a  Ferfon  of  lax  Vefftls.  Hence  too, 
you  may  perceive  the  Infufticiency  of  the  Method 
propofed  by  Dr.  Keil>  to  eftimate  the  Velocity  of 
the  Blood  by  the  Diftance  to  which  a  certain  Quan¬ 
tity  flies  in  a. given  Time  from  a  wounded  Artery 
of  a  known  Diameter  •,  fpr  in  this  Experiment  the 
ACtion  of  the  Cerebellum  is  firft  gradually  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  then  the  Force  of  the  Heart  likewife, 
on  which  the  Experiment  is  founded, 

a  In  the  dead  Animal  the  Arteries  appear  fmall 
or  contracted,  white,  with  little  or  no  Blood  in 
them  ^  becaufe  by  their  greater  contracting  Force 
they  protrude  their  Contents  into  the  lei's  refilling 
Veins ;  therefore  the  Blood  of  the  dying  Animal 
will  be  chiefly #  accumulated  in  thefe  laft,  which 
will  appear  turgid. 

5  It  refills  Inflation  with  the  fame  Fqrce  that  it 
refilled  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  in  the  living  Sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  repells  the  Air  again  as  forcibly  as  it  pro- 
pelFd  the  Blood  in  Fife  ;  becaufe  in  its  Syftole  it 

returns  to  its  firft  fmall  Diameter  *,  otherwife  the 

*  .  . 

Artery  would  continually  enlarge  at  each  Diaftole, 
yis  it  does  in  the  Formation  of  an  Aneurifm,  qr 
after  a  Wound. 

6  For  a  circular  Fibre  can  nevpr  contrad  itfelf 
fo  as  to  have  no  Cavity,  but  only  till  its  conftitu- 
pr»t  Elements,  or  folid  and  earthy  Particles  come 
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into  the  clofeft  Contact,  for  they  cannot  enter  into 
one  another. 

7  Which  being  very  robuft,  are  difpofed  circu¬ 
larly  round  the  Artery,  (per  §.  134.)  whole  Dia¬ 
meter  they  contract. 

8  The  Coats  of  the  Arteries,  efpecially  of  the 
larger,  are  replete  with  fmall  Blood- veffels  coming 
from  the  Coronaries,  and  from  the  Parts  to  which 
the  arterial  Trunks  are  connected.  Thefe  running 
or  fpreading  themfelves  through  the  cellular  or 
fecond  Tunic  (§.  132.)  of  the  Artery,  appear  fo 
numerous  when  diftended  with  the  Injection  of 
Ruyfch ,  that  one  would  imagine  them  to  make  up 
the  greateft  Part  if  not  the  whole  Subftance  of  the 
Velfel.  JTis  remarkable  that  thefe  fmall  Arteries 
of  Arteries  are  in  their  Diaftole  when  the  Arteries 
they  compofe  are  in  their  Syftole,  which  Action 
they  forward  by  their  Turgefcence  ;  but  when  the 
larger  Arteries  are  dilated,  thefe  fmall  ones,  fpent 
in  their  Tunics,  are  compreffed,  and  their  con¬ 
tained  Blood  evacuated,  like  the  coronary  Arte¬ 
ries  of  the  Heart  (§.  183.)  fee  more  at  §.132. 
N°.  8.  Befides  thefe,  the  Contraction  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  is  alfo  affifted  or  promoted  by  the  Elaflicity 
and  Comprelfure  of  all  the  adjacent  Parts  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  Artery,  and  which  it  removes  into 
its  Diaftole,  whofe  Force  will  lhake  the  whole 
Limb,  if  you  lay  the  Ham  of  one  Leg  over  the 
Knee  of  the  other. 

§.  214.  Nor  is  there  any  1  fenfible  Part 
throughout  the  whole  Body,  but  what  is  fur- 
nifh’d  with  fome  fmall  Artery ;  as  we  are  af» 
fured  from  Wounds  %  Microfcopes  %  and  In- 
jeftions*:  Even  in  the  veiy  middle  of  the 
Bones  do  we  find  the  fame  Membranes*  Vef- 
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fels  and  Fluids,  as  in  the  other  Parts ;  but  all 
thefe  fmall  Arteries,  every  where  obferved,  are 
little  Branches  of  the  Aorta  c 

1  Galen  and  the  Ancients  diflinguifhed  many 
Parts  of  the  Body  by  the  Name  of  Spermatic, 
which  they  fuppofed,  even  till  the  lafl  Century, 
not  to  be  nourifhed  from  the  Blood  ;  but  thefe 
Parts  have  been  fince  demonflrated  by  the  Indu- 
ftry  of  Ruyfch  to  conflft  almoft  entirely  of  VefTels 
capable  of  receiving  his  ceraceous  Injedtion,  by 
which  he  fhews  that  even  the  compadteft  Bones, 
Cartilages,  Membranes,  Ligaments,  and  Tendons 
are  all  furnifhed  with  the  fame  Arteries  as  the 
fofter  Parts,  only  many  of  them  feem  too  fmall 
to  admit  the  red  Part  of  the  Blood, 

2  One  cannot  enter  the  fmalleft  Needle  through 
any  Part  of  the  Cuticle  but  the  Blood  will  follow 
it  *  but  this  Blood  Blues  rather  from  the  fmall  Ar¬ 
teries  than  the  Veins,  becaufe  the  former  extrava- 
fate  it  with  the  greateft  Force  ;  whereas  the  Veins, 
even  pretty  large  ones,  difcharge  but  little  Blood 
and  but  flowly. 

5  By  thefe  we  are  enabled  to  fee  an  infinite  Num¬ 
ber  of  fmall  Arteries,  with  the  Blood  running 
through  them,  in  the  Tails  and  Fins  of  little  Fifh, 
and  in  fuch  other  Parts  as  one  would  otherwife  take 
to  be  mere  membranous  Expanfions. 

*  By  the  Artifice  of  InjeAions,  a  moft  admira¬ 
ble  Improvement  in  Anatomy,  we  dilcover  every 
Part  within  the  Cuticle  to  be  vafcular.  The  Pre¬ 
parations  of  the  celebrated  Ruyfch ,  who  has  indu- 
Itrioufly  excell’d  in  this  Practice,  fhews  the  other- 
wife  pellucid  Membranes  to  be  beautifully  painted 
with  Ramifications  of  Arteries ;  even  the  hard 
Tendons  and  compadl  Ligaments  being  cut  in  fun¬ 
der  after  they  have  been  iniedled,  demonifrate  ma- 

ny 
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ny  fmall  Arteries  running  through  their  Subftance. 
That  indefatigable  Anatomift  has  even  injected 
the  white  and  folid  Cartilages  of  the  Bones,  after 
macerating  them  eight  Days  in  Water,  made  a  little 
fait  to  prevent  PutrifaClion. 

s  I  need  hardly  obferve  that  in  the  Liver  and 
Lungs  you  may  in  feme  meafure  make  an  Except 
tion ;  but  even  thefe  are  plentifully  furnifhed  with 
Arteries  from  the  Aorta  *  in  the  Liver,  Ruyfch 
has  demonftrated  a  vaft  Number  of  fmall  Arteries 
from  the  Cyftico-hepatic,  Ligamentary,  Pericaiv 
dio-diaphragmatics,  £s?V.  but  in  the  Lungs  his 
bronchial  Artery  is  ramified  throughout, 

§.  125.  The  Blood  being  propelled  into  the 
Aorta,  meets  with  a  Reliftance  from  that 
with  which  the  Arteries  are  already  fill'd  \ 
as  alfo  from  the  Incurvations  %  Elajlicity  % 
and  conical  Figure  4  of  the  Arteries,  with  the 
Reliftance  of  the  contiguous  Parts,  frefiing  * 
on  the  Arteries  by  their  Weight  and  elaftic 
Nature,  and  laftly,  from  the  exceeding  Nar- 
rownefs  6  of  the  fmalleft  Velfels  :  So  that  this 
Fluid  paffes  through  the  Velfels  only  by  the 
Excefis  7  of  the  Force  given  it  by  the  Heart 
above  the  Sum  of  all  the  Reliftances;  but  as 
thefe  Refiftances  are  lefs  in  the  Lungs  8,  the 
weaker  Contraction  of  the  right  Ventricle  is 
therefore  able  to  propell  the  Blood  more  ealily 
through  them,  conlidering  this  Vifcus  barely 
as  a  Part  of  the  Body,  or  as  it  exifts  in  the 
Foetus  in  Utero,  without  any  Regard  to  its 
Office  of  Refjpiratioft, 
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1  Were  the  Arteries  quite  empty,  the  Blood 
would  then  meet  with  little  Refiflance  in  them, 
and  no  great  Force  of  the  Heart  would  be  required 
to  fill  them  ;  but  the  Arteries  of  a  Perfon  in 
Health  are  always  full  [per  §.  213.)  as  well  in 
their  Syflole  as  Diaflole  :  For  were  only  fome  of 
them  empty,  the  Blood  would  rufh  into  them  fo 
impetuofly  as  to  caufe  a  Rupture  ;  or  were  only 
fome  Arteries  lefs  full  than  others,  the  Blood 
would  even  then  defert  its  Courfeto  the  Brain,  and 
fly  to  the  lefs  refilling  YefTels,  whence  would  fol¬ 
low  a  Deliquium,  as  is  the  Cafe  in  a  profufe  Hae¬ 
morrhage,  or  Phlebotomy.  The  Blood  therefore 
which  is  thrown  out  of  the  Heart  drives  forward 
the  reft  already  in  the  Arteries  ;  but  that  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  and  Juices  thus  moved  at  each  Sy- 
ftole  of  the  Aorta  is  very  large,  may  appear  from 
their  being  much  fuperior  to  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Solids,  according  to  the  Computation  of  Dr.  Keill  j 
and  one  may,  at  a  moderate  Ellimate,  compute 
that  in  a  Man  weighing  200  Pounds,  there  are  not 
above  1 10  of  Solids,  including  the  Skin  and  Fat ; 
fo  that  there  will  then  remain  90  Pound  of  Juices 
which  refill  the  Blood  thrown  out  of  the  Heart 
into  the  Arteries  at  each  Syflole.  Even  the  folid 
Hoof  of  a  Horfe  is  not  fo  compadt  nor  dry  but 
if  the  Farrier  fliaves  it  too  deep  it  bleeds  very  pro- 
fufely. 

z  Some  Geometricians  affirm  that  by  Experi¬ 
ment  a  Liquor  paffes  as  foon,  or  in  the  very  fame 
time,  through  an  infledled  Tube,  as  through  one 
that  is  {freight.  The  Difference  may  indeed  be 
granted  very  imperceptible  in  Tubes  that  are 
fmooth,  rigid  and  not  elaftic,  but  every  where  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  of  an  equal  Diameter,  and  with  Li¬ 
quors  having  but  little  Cohefion  or  Vifddity  but 
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it  is  otherwife  betwixt  the  Blood  and  the  elaftic  or 
indebted  Arteries  of  the  human  Body,  which  be¬ 
ing  frequently  complicated  or  incurvated  at  right 
Angles,  make  a  great  Refiftance  to  the  Courfe  of 
the  Blood. 

5  So  great  is  the  Strength  and  Refiftance  of  the 
Arteries,  that  the  larger  Trunks  can  fcarcely  be 
diftended  with  Water  by  any  Force  ;  and  their 
Refiftance  would  be  probably  too  great  for  the 
Heart  to  overcome,  if  they  were  not  continuous  to' 
the  Veins,  where  the  Refiftance  of  the  Blood  from 
the  Sides  of  the  Veftel  continually  diminifhes. 

4  In  a  Tube  whofe  Shape  is  that  of  a  converg¬ 
ing  Cone,  like  the  Arteries,  it  is  univerfally  al¬ 
low’d  that  a  greater  Force  is  requir’d  to  dilate  the 
Sides  as  the  Force  is  apply’d  nearer  the  Apex  or 
Extremity.  But  we  have  here  ufually  two  Ob¬ 
jections  made  :  (i.)  That  the  Diameter  of  all  the 
fmall  Arteries  taken  together  greatly  exceed  that 
of  the  Aorta  next  the  Heart,  and  that  therefore 
the  arterial  Syftcm  is  not  to  be  confideredas  a  eon- 
verging  Cone,  but  rather  as  a  Cone  diverging. 
But  we  anlwer,  that  the  Arteries  have  from  their 
Shape,,  notwithftanding  the  Fribtion  and  Refift¬ 
ance  proper  to  a  converging  Cone  ;  for  they  are 
dilated  more  near  the  Heart  than  towards  their 
fmaller  Extremities,  which  is  not  the  Property  of 
a  diverging  but  of  a  converging  Cone  ;  and  we 
find,  by  Experiment,  that  the  Diameter  of  the 
Aorta  is  proportionably  more  increafed  near  the 
Heart  than  at  fome  Diftance,  and  that  the  Branches 
dilate  ftill  lefs  in  Proportion,  and  the  Capilla¬ 
ries  leaft  of  all.  (2.)  The  fecond  Qbjebtion  is, 
that  all  the  Arteries  have  not  a  conical  Figure  ^ 
for  the  carotid  palling  to  the  Brain  through  a  bo¬ 
ny  Canal  is  there  contracted,  and  again  dilated  or 
enlarged  within  the  Cranium*  and  then  again  con- 
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traded.  But  we  anfwer,  that  even  the  Carotid  has 
a  greater  Dilatation  near  the  Heart  than  at  the 
Brain,  and  if  it  any  where  puts  off  the  Figure  of  a 
converging  Cone,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it 
fhould  alfo  be  without  its  Affedions  :  but  then 
this  is  true  only  in  the  Part  of  the  Artery  thus 
changed  from  its  common  Shape  and  Difpofi- 
tion. 

5  Befides  the  Preffure  on  the  Arteties  from  the 
adjacent  Bones,  Mufcles,'  Fat,  £s?r.  they  are  alfo 
comprelfed  by  the  Atmofphere,  which  they  remove 
with  the  adjacent  Parts  in  every  Diaflole  ;  which 
confiderable  Preffure  of  the  Atmofphere  only,  is 
equal  to  the  Weight  of  a  Column  of  Water  thirty 
two  Feet  perpendicular.  Some  indeed  deny  this 
Preffure  of  the  Air,  notwithflanding  it  is  fo  evi¬ 
dent  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  we  do  not  perceive  any 
fuch  Preffure  on  our  Bodies,  which  is  owing  to 
the  Refiflance  of  the  internal  Air  included  in  our 
Bodies  fuftaining  the  Weight  of  the  external  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  when  the  Preffure  of  the  external 
Air  is  removed  from  any  Part  by  Cupping-glaffes, 
or  otherwife,  the  Blood  and  Juices  rufh  more  vio¬ 
lently  into  the  Veffels  of  that  Part  than  of  any 
other,  from  their  lefs  Refiflance  by  removing  the 
Preffure  of  the  Air.  5Tis  alfo  well  known  that  all 
Animals  fwell  furprifmgly  in  the  exhaufbd  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  Air-pump  from  the  Juices  running 
more  copioufly  into  the  Veffels  of  the  external 
Parts,  which  by  exhaufting  the  Air  have  a  lefs 
Preffure  and  Refiflance  againfl  the  Blood.  Nor 
do  we  know  of  any  Part  befides  the  Lungs  which 
contains  Air  truly  elaflic,  and  none  but  fuch  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  refilling  the  Weight  of  the  Atmofphere, 
and  of  fupporting  the  Parts  of  our  Bodies  againfl 
its  Preffure, 
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6  A  Liquor  flows  with  a  much  greater  Velocity 
through  two  or  three  Tubes  of  a  determinate 
Capacity  than  through  a  great  Number  of  fmall 
Tubes  whofe  Lights  or  Diameters  added  together 
are  equal  to  the  former  ;  for  it  appears,  from  the 
Principles  of  Hydraulics,  that  to  fill  or  di fiend  an 
hundred  fmall  Tubes  requires  a  much  greater  Force 
than  to  fill  one  Tube  of  the  fame  or  equal  Dimen- 
fions  :  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  Pheno¬ 
menon  which  arifes  from  the  greater  Fridtion  and 
Refiftance  of  the  Liquor  againft  the  increafed  Sur¬ 
faces  of  the  Tubes,  or  Cylinders,  a  large  Tube 
having  a  lefs  Surface  in  Proportion  to  its  Contents 
than  a  fmall  one  %  fo  that  if  an  hundred  Globules 
were  to  pafs  through  a  certain  Tube,  only  a  few 
of  them  which  lay  next  the  Tube  would  fuffer  the 
Refiftance  of  Friction  from  its  Sides,  but  if  that 
Tube  was  ramified  into  an  hundred,  all  pervaded 
by  the  fame  Liquors,  then  every  Individual  Glo¬ 
bule  would  fuffer  a  vaft  Fridlion,  by  coming  into 
contradt  with  each  Tube,  whence  the  Fridtiop. 
would  be  furprifingly  augmented.  And  thus  it  is 
with  the  Arteries  of  the  human  Body, 

7  The  Force  of  the  Heart  is  more  than  equal  to 
the  Refiftances,  arifing  from  the  Blood  already  in 
the  Arteries,  from  their  conical  Figure,  various 
Infledlions  or  Incurvations,  Elafticity,  and  Small- 
fiefs,  or  the  Multitude  of  Ramifications,  with  the 
Prefiure  of  the  Air  and  circumjacent  Bodies  ,  for 
was  the  Force  of  the  Heart  barely  equal  to  thefe 
Refiftances,  according  to  Dr.  KeilL  the  Blood 

1  would  then  (land  ftill  from  the  Equilibrium  ;  but 
we  find  that  it  moves  forwards  in  the  V eftels  with  a 
Velocity  equal  to  the  Excefs  of  the  Heart’s  Force 
|l  above  thofe  Refiftances. 

8  For  an  equal  Quantity  of  Blood  is  propell’d 
|  through  the  Lungs*  by  the  weaker  right  Ventri¬ 
cle 
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cle  of  the  Heart,  in  the  fame  time  that  a  like  Quan¬ 
tity  is  propell’d  throughout  the  whole  Body  by  the 
ftronger  left  Ventricle  {per  §.  184.);  whence  it 
follows,  that  the  Blood  meets  with  lefs  Refiftance 
in  the  Lungs,  partly  from  the  Air’s  fuftaining  the 
vafcular  Plexus  fpread  on  the  Vehicles  of  this  Vif- 
cus,  and  prefling  lefs  on  them  than  the  cutaneous 
Veffels,  and  partly  from  the  pulmonary  Veffels 
being  fewer  in  Number  and  lefs  inflected  than  thofe 
of  the  whole  Body  befides. 

§.  216.  From  what  has  been  faid  we  muft 
therefore  conclude  the  Power  of  the  Heart  to 
be  very  confiderable,  as  well  from  computing 
the  F  orce  by  which  it  overcomes  or  exceeds  1 
the  feveral  Refinances,  as  from  confidering 
barely  the  vaft  Quantity  of  juices  to  be  moved 
by  it  2. 

f 

1  It  is  by  this  Excefs  of  Force  that  the  Heat  of 
animal  Bodies  is  generated ;  when  at  the  fame 
time  Water  never  acquires  Pleat  tho’  moved  with 
the  greateft  Velocity,  even  in  the  magnificent  and 
regal  Water- works  and  Engines  at  Verfailes ,  erecT 
ed  by  Lewis  XIV.  But  the  Difference  betwixt 
thele  Hydraulic  Engines  and  thofe  of  animal  Bo¬ 
dies,  productive  of  Heat,  is,  that  in  the  laft  both 
the  Tubes  and  Juices  are  elaftic,  the  Particles  of 
the  Blood  and  juices  are  very  vifcid  and  adhefive 
to  their  Sides  and  to  each  other,  the  Veffels  infi¬ 
nitely  ramified  and  inflected  into  converging  Capil¬ 
laries  ;  by  all  which  the  Fricffions  and  Vibrations 
both  of  the  Veffels  and  Juices  are  fo  far  increafed 
above  the  former,  as  to  produce  Heat,  always  pro* 
portionable  to  the  Blood’s  V elocity  and  Diameter 
or  the  Arteries  through  which  it  paffes  \  for  in  a 
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large  Artery  where  the  Blood  moves  fwifteft  there 
is  little  FriCtion,  but  in  the  fmaller  Arteries  where 
it  moves  floweft  there  is  a  greater  Fridtion,  whence 
the  Equality  of  the  Blood’s  Heat  both  in  the 
larger  and  the  fmaller  Veftels. 

1  So  abundant  that  Dr.  Keill  computes  nine 
Parts  out  of  ten  are  Juices  in  the  human  Body  *, 
and  by  a  rriore  moderate  Computation  there  are  90 
Pounds  of  Juices  circulating  by  the  Force  of  the 
Heart  in  a  Man  weighing  200  Pounds. 

.1  '.A  >,  ,  %  :  -\  -  -  .  -r  ,  "  ,  '  ;  •  i  ,  -  \  f  '>*  O'  *■  * 

§<  217.  Since  therefore  the  whole  Mafs  of 
Blood  is  drove  forwards  with  fo  great  a  Force 
(§.  216.)  and  again  fepeWd 1  by  fo  many  and 
great  Refiftances  (§.  215.)  in  pafling  through 
a  full j  conical,  pliable  *  and  very  elaftic  Vef- 
fel ;  it  therefore  neceftariiy  follows  that  the 
Dilatation  of  this  Veffel  or  Artery  is  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  Contraction  of  the  Pleart,  and 
that  this  Dilatation,  Which  is  the  natural  and 
unadtive  State  of  the  Heart  \  is  the  preterna¬ 
tural  or  violent 4  State  of  the  Artery  ;  and  that 
this  Dilatation  of  the  Arteries  is  performed  in 
every  Part  of  a  healthy  Body  at  the  fa?ne  In- 
Jlant  5  of  Time,  as  we  are  affured  from  their 
being  all  full ;  but  then  this  Diftention  of 
them  is  the  moft  perceptible  where  the  Arteries 
are  found  leated  upon  hard  rending  Bodies, 
as  the  Bones,  and  where  they  lie  mod  expofed  6 
or  uncover'd. 

1  If  the  Blood  met  with  no  Refiftances  in  the 
Ar^ries,  it  would  pafs  freely  through  them  into 
the  "V  eins  without  ever  diftending  them  ;  but  by 
their  Figure,  Plenitude,  and  other  Affeftions  the 

L  Blood 
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Blood  is  forced  againft  their  converging  Sides, 
which  confiding  of  circular  and  eladic  Fibres  are 
equally  dilated  from  a  fmaller  to  a  larger  Diameter, 
and  that  even  without  any  fhortening  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  which  are  kept  extended  to  their  full  Length 
by  the  rending  Bones. 

2  Were  the  Arteries  to  become  rigid,  Death 
would  be  the  Confequence,  becaufe  the  Heart 
would  not  be  able  to  overcome  their  Refidance  ; 
and  this  it  is  that  occafions  Death  from  mere  old 
Age  as  well  in  human  as  brute  Animals  *,  viz.  the 
Arteries  become  too  tough  and  rigid  by  their  fre¬ 
quent  Action,  the  Tendons  become  indexible  and 
indifpofed  for  Motion,  and  the  Cartilages  turn 
bony,  &c\  Vid.  §.  468,  and  475. 

3  For  this  hollow  Mufcle  is  naturally  daccid  and 
dilated,  like  all  other  Mufcles,  when  at  red  ,  but 
its  Contraction  follows  from  other  Caufes  not  with¬ 
in  itfelf,  viz.  the  Force  or  Indux  of  the  nervous 
Juice  from  the  Cerebellum,  and  the  Impulfe  of 
the  arterial  Blood  imped’d  by  the  Aorta  into  its 
coronary  Arteries,  per  187,  and  190. 

4-  As  arifing  from  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood 
given  by  the  Force  of  the  Heart  ;  but  when  that 
Impulfe  ceafes,  the  Artery  being  left  to  itfelf  con¬ 
tracts  by  the  Eladicity  of  its  Fibres,  and  then 
dops  a  while  in  its  greated  Contractions,  per  §. 
132. 

^  Mathematically  fpeaking,  they  do  not  abfo 
lately  all  dilate  at  the  very  fame  and  lead  Indaiit 
of  Time  as  the  Motion  is  fuceedive,  but  the  Dif¬ 
ference  is  not  fenfible  in  a  healthy  Perfon  ;  tho’  in 
one  that  is  dying,  the  Fleart  and  larger  Arteries  beat 
when  you  can  perceive  no  Motion  in  the  fmaller 
Arteries  of  the  Limbs.  To  exprefs  the  impercepti¬ 
ble  Variation  of  Time,  the  3,600th  Part  of  an 
Hour  mud  be  divided  into  an  infinite  Number  of 
:  Parts 
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Parts,  and  again  divided  proportionable  to  the 
Distances  of  the  Arteries  from  the  Heart ;  but  I 
will  not  infill  on  fpeculative  Subtilties. 

6  Becaufe  thofe  refilling  Bodies  return  the  whole 
Diallole  of  the  Artery  upon  the  Finger  of  the  Phy- 
fician  \  thus  it  is  in  the  Arteries  of  the  Temples, 
Carpus,  Angles  of  the  lower  Jaw,  inner  Corners 
of  the  Eyes,  &c.  but  when  the  Artery  is  invefted 
with  much  Fat,  its  Idtus  is  loll  in  that  foft  Sub- 
fiance,  and  makes  little  or  no  Impreffion  on  the 
Finger  ;  whence  the  Pulfe  of  a  lean  Perfon  will 
feem  four  times  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  fat  one,  tho* 
in  themfelves  they  are  both  of  equal  Strength,  and 
the  Perfons  equally  in  Health. 

§.  218.  But  while  the  Artery  is  in  this  Dia- 
ftole  or  Dilatation  (§.  217.),  it  exerts  a  ftrong 
'Reaction  1  by  its  elaftic  Power  (‘§.  213.)  in  a 
contrary  Diredlion,  and  being  affifted  at  the 
fame  time  by  the  refilling  Power  of  the  cir- 
cum-ambient  Parts  (§.  215./,  the  Artery  will 
coniequently  contrail,  and  forcibly  propel! 
the  Blood,  as  well  by  its  own  (§.  213.)  as  the 
received  Preflure,  without  which  the  Blood 
would  ftagnate  $  and  from  this  Power  there¬ 
fore  of  the  Artery  its  contained  Blood  runs  for¬ 
wards  in  a  Stream  continued,  but  fomewhat 
ftarting,  efpecially  at  the  Inftant  of  the  Heart’s 
Contradlion  :  This  State  of  the  Artery  is  call'd 
its  Syftole,  being  Contemporary  with  the  Di- 
aftole  of  the  Heart,  and  makes  the  natural  * 
or  unadtive  State  of  this  Veffel,  whofe  Contra¬ 
ction  is  affifted  by  the  Meeting  or  Return  of 
the  V alves  l  in  the  Aorta,  and  the  Emptinefs 
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and  Flaccidity  4  of  the  coronary  Arteries. 
But  during  the  Contraction  of  the  Heart,  the 
Arteries  and  Veins  contain  as  much  more 
Blood  than  during  its  Diaftole,  as  will  fill  the 
two  Ventricles,  which  Quantity  they  pro¬ 
trude  into  the  Arteries  at  each  Contraction,  be¬ 
tides  the  Blood  expreffed  out  of  the  coronary 
Veffels  of  the  Heart;  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  Heart  is  dilated  and  the  Arteries  con¬ 
tracted,  the  Veffels  contain  fo  much  lefs  Blood 
than  before  ;  that  Quantity  being  poured  into 
the  Ventricles ;  whence  you  may  compute  the 
Difference  of  Capacity  in  the  Arteries  when  in 
their  Syftole  and  Diaftole. 

1  This  Re-a6tion  may  be  compared  to  and  un- 
derftood  by  that  of  a  tenfe  Chord,  {truck  or  for¬ 
ced  by  fome  Weight;  but  if  we  confider  the  great¬ 
er  Ratio  or  Proportion  that  the  right  Auricle  bears 
to  the  left,  viz.  as  5  to  3  according  to  Santorini  ; 
it  will  not  feem  improbable  that  the  right  Auricle 
is  fo  much  larger  to  ferve  as  a  Diverticulum  to  the 
venal  Blood,  when  it  is  fent  fafter  to  the  Heart 
than  it  can  protrude  it  through  the  Lungs,  as  in 
fudden  Exercife,  Fear,  Cold,  &V. 

a  A  State  which  the  Artery  acquires  of  itfelf 
and  of  its  own  Nature,  whereas  the  Diaftole  arifes 
from  a  Caufe  not  in  the  Artery  but  in  the  Blood, 
viz.  the  impelling  Force  of  the  Heart. 

J  When  the  Aorta  contracts  itfelf,  it  preffes  the 
Blood  every  way  as  well  towards  the  Heart  as  the 
Extremities  ;  but  to  prevent  any  of  the  Blood 
from  entring  the  Heart  again  out  of  the  Aorta, 
which  would  confound  the  ACtion  of  the  Mufcle, 
the  femilunar  V alves  meet  fo  exactly  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit 
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mit  one  Drop  to  pals  betwixt  them ;  by  which 
means  the  whole  two  Ounces  of  Blood  propell’d  by 
the  left  Ventricle  into  the  Aorta,  is  drove  forwards 
through  its  fmaller  Branches,  except  only  about  one 
Dram  that  enters  the  coronary  Arteries  of  the 
Heart  itfelf. 

*  The  Force  of  the  Arteries  propells  the  Blood 
even  in  the  Veins  till  it  enters  the  right  Auricle 
again  j  but  then  the  Ventricle  of  the  Heart  itfelf 
is  not  filPd  with  the  venal  Blood  by  arterial  Force 
but  by  the  Contra&ion  of  the  Auricle.  To  this 
we  may  add  that  the  Syftole  of  the  Arteries  is  alfo 
in  fome  meafure  promoted  by  the  Repletion  of 
the  fmali  Velfels  in  their  Tunics  from  the  Coro¬ 
naries,  during  their  Syftole. 

§.  219.  Thefe  two  Motions  of  the  Artery 
(§,  217  and  218.)  make  up  what  Phyficians 
call  the  Pulfe  \  in  which  they  ufually  confider 
its  Strength  %  Largencfs  \  Fulnefs  4  or  Ten- 
fity,  £>uicknefs  5,  and  Equality 6,  with  their 
Gppofites ;  tho’  thefe  are  hardly  ever  obferved 
in  any  two  healthy  Perfons  alike  J. 

1  This,  ftri&Jy  fpeaking,  is  only  the  Diaftole 
of  the  Artery,  fince  the  Finger  can  only  perceive 
it  in  that  State,  being  infenfible  when  it  contracts 
into  a  lefs  Compafs  from  under  the  Finger. 

1  The  determinate  and  ftrong  Force  with  which 
it  repells  the  Finger  in  each  Diaftole. 

5  The  Difference  betwixt  the  largeft  Diameter 
of  the  Artery  in  its  Diaftole,  and  the  fmalleft  Dia¬ 
meter  in  its  Syftple  ^  whence,  in  a  healthy  Per- 
fon,  a  large  Pulfe  denotes  a  large  Quantity  of 
Blood  thrown  by  the  Heart  ipto  the  Aorta. 

L  3  ♦  A 
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+  A  full  Pulfe  is  one  that  feels  large  in  its  Dia- 
ftole,  and  does  not  contract  much  in  its  Syftole  \ 
but  I  make  little  or  no  Difference  betwixt  this  and 
a  large  Pulfe. 

^  The  Frequency  of  the  Pulfe  is  meafured  by 
the  Number  of  Dilatations  which  the  Artery  makes 
in  a  given  Time,  either  in  Health  or  Sicknefs ; 
but  as  this  is  comparative,  therefore  the  chief 
Phyficians  to  Princes  ought  to  learn  the  Frequency 
of  their  Sovereign’s  healthy  Pulfe,  that  they  may 
judge  of  its  Variation  when  difeafed.  In  general, 
healthy  Pulfes  vary  according  to  the  Age,  Sex, 
Chmate,  &c.  from  60  to  ioo  in  a  Minute ;  but 
they  are  feldom  below  70  or  above  90,  and  are 
moflly  about  75  or  80.  In  Fevers  they  often  run 
to  above  1 20. 

6  Equality  of  Strength,  Magnitude,  Plenitude, 
and  Number,  either  feparately  or  conjundtly  ; 
which  Equality  is  an  exceeding  good  Sign  in  all 
Indifpofitions,  denoting  the  Return  of  Health,  in 
which  it  is  a  conftant  Companion. 

7  As  Bellini  obferves.  (See  alfo  §,  217,  N°  6.) 
Nor  are  the  Pulfes  of  one  and  the  fame  healthy 
Perfon  nearly  alike  at  various  times,  and  under 
different  Circumftances  •,  for  there  is  a  wide  Diffe¬ 
rence  in  their  Number  and  Affedtions,  according 
as  the  Perfon  is  either  in  a  Paffion,  fleeping,  me¬ 
ditating,  exercifing,  faffing,  after  Dinner,  &c. 
for  as  the  Refiftance  of  the  Arteries  varies,  fo  does 
alfo  their  Irritation,  and  the  Force  of  the  Heart, 
whence  arifes  the  Difference  of  their  Vibrations  or 
Pulfes, 

§.  220.  The  Blood  then,  being  drove  out 
of  the  Heart  in  an  oblique  Diredtion  againft 
fhe  Sides  of  the  A-Q^a,  ftrikes  and  prdTes  on 

them 
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them  in  a  very  acute  1  Angle,  whereby  almoft 
the  whole  Quantity  thrown  into  it  by  the 
Ventricle  will  be  forced  againft  its  Curvature  * 
or  Arch,  where  meeting  with  a  Refiftance 
from  the  Figure  and  Elasticity  of  the  VefTel 
with  the  Weight  of  the  preceding  Blood,  it  is 
thereby  repell’d  3  in  all  Directions :  Hence 
therefore  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  will  every 
Moment  receive  a  different  Motion  4,  Collif - 
on  ?,  and  Rotation 6 ;  as  alfo  a  conftant  At¬ 
trition  7,  Attenuation  8,  and  CompaBnefs  9, 
with  an  Abrafion  or  Levigation  10  of  their 
Angles*  and  an  Uniformity  or  Similitude  11 
it  each  Particle.  From  all  which  will  arife 
that  Fluidity  IZ,  Heat  I3,  and  Colour  14  ob- 
fervable  in  the  whole  Mafs,  with  that  Divi¬ 
sion  of  its  Parts  fitting  them  to  pafs  through  15 
all  the  fmall  Veffels  \  hence  alfo  the  Preffure 
of  them  into  the  lateral  Orifices  16  and  Branches 
to  which  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  are  con¬ 
vey’d,  and  the  Prevention  of  them  from 
forming  ObftruCtions  in  the  Capillaries  *7,  all 
which  are  ftill  farther  promoted  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  Anaftomofes  fo  frequently  obferved  -  a- 
mong  the  fmall  Arteries,  by  which  the  Parts 
of  the  Blood  meet  every  Moment  with  op- 
polite  Collifions,  Divifions,  Commixtures,  and 
Separations  in  their  Courfe.  Nor  do  we  ftand 
in  need  of  any  other  Caufe  18  befides  this  Mo¬ 
tion,  to  account  for  all  the  forementioned  Ef¬ 
fects  or  Appearances, 

1  The  Blood  propell’d  by  the  Heart  into  the  A- 
prta  dilates  the  Sides  of  it  more  than  of  the  fmaller 
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A.  eery  ;  and  as  the  Contraction  of  the  Artery,  is, 
ftricftly  fpeaking,  fucceflive  from  the  Heart  ( per  §. 
217,  N°  5.)  the  Sides  of  the  Aorta  at  the  Heart 
therefore  contract  before  the  reft,  though  infenfibly. 
But  from  the  converging  or  conical  Figure  of  the 
Arteries,  the  Parts  of  the  Blood  do  not  enter  them 
in  Lines  parallel  to  their  Sides,  but  impinge  on  them 
in  an  oblique  Direction  or  in  an  acute  Angie.  But 
when  ejaftic  Bodies,  like  the  Blood-globules,  ftrike 
againft  elaftic  Chords,  like  the  component  Fibres 
or  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  they  will  be  repell’d  by 
the  common  Law  of  Reflection,  in  an  Angle  equal 
and  contrary  to  that  of  their  Incidence  •,  whence 
the  whole  globular  Mafs  impinging  obliquely  a- 
gainft  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  will  be  again  re¬ 
flected  with  an  equal  Obliquity  againft  their  op- 
pofite  Sides  ;  and  this  Reflection  will  be  continued 
or  repeated  from  one  Side  to  the  other  till  the  Ar¬ 
tery  terminates.  Thus  the  component  Globules 
of  the  Blood  will  receive  a  perpetual  Attrition 
both  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries  and  againft 
each  other  ;  and  by  the  infinite  Ramification  of 
the  latter,  no  Globule  will  find  a  PafTage  into  the 
Veins  without  haying  firft  touch’d  in  every  Point 
againft  fome  Artery  ;  but  in  the  very  laft  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  Arteries,  which  admit  only  fingle 
Globules  to  pafs,  by  changing  their  fpherical  for 
an  oval  or  oblong  Figure,  there  will  be  almoft  a 
Compleat  Contract  both  betwixt  the  Vefiels  and 
Globules,  lb  that  no  Particle  of  the  Blood  will 
pafs  without  a  previous  Attrition. 

z  The  Aorta  is  incurvated  foon  after  its  Egrefs 
from  the  Heart,  and  forms  a  confiderable  Arch, 
againft  which  the  Blood  is  impell’d  from  the 
Heart,  and  thereby  changes  its  Dire&ion,  which 
was  firft  given  it  towards  the  Axis  of  the  Artery  *, 
but  even  in  the  fmaller  Arteries  we  meet  with  many 
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fuch  Incurvations,  by  whofe  Re-aCtion  the  Blood 
will  be  repelled  in  various  Directions,  and  the 
Globules  ftriking  againft  each  other  will  acquire  a 
rotatory  Motion,  and  an  Attrition  of  their  Sides  * 
&c. 


>  The  Contraction  of  the  Aorta  propells  the 
Blood  every  way,  as  well  towards  the  Heart,  from 
whence  it  came,  as  towards  the  Extremities ;  but 
the  three  femilunar  Valves  of  the  Aorta  dole  fo 
as  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  re-entring  the  left 
Ventricle,  and  only  two  or  three  Drams  enter  into 
the  coronary  Arteries,  which  open  within  the  Reach 
of  thofe  V alves,  all  the  Remainder  of  the  Blood 
expell’d  by  the  Heart  being  at  the  fame  time  deter¬ 
mined  and  urged  by  the  Syftole  of  the  Aorta  to¬ 
wards  the  Extremities  of  the  fmaller  Arteries. 
Now  if  the  Blood  flow’d  thus  through  an  empty 
Tube,  without  Refiftances,  it  would  every  where 
run  over  equal  Spaces  in  equal  Times,  and  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Direction  which  it  firft  acquired  ;  but 
the  Cafe  being  otherwife  in  the  Arteries,  the  Blood 
does  not  move  through  them  uniformly,  but 
with  a  Direction  and  Velocity  that  varies  :  For  the 
Particles  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries 
being  elaftie,  are  fubjeCt  to  that  Law  of  Motion  in 
elaftic  Bodies,  by  which,  after  Collifion,  they  re¬ 
cede  from  each  other  in  oppofite  Directions,  and 
with  the  fame  Force  that  they  met  together.  Thefe 
Collifions  will  be  therefore  frequent  betwixt  the 
Blood  and  the  Arteries,  and  more  frequent  in  the 
fmaller  than  in  the  larger  Arteries  •,  becaufe  fmal! 
Cones  have  proportionably  a  greater  Surface  than 
large  ones  :  Alfo  by  this  Collifion  and  different 
PrefFure  of  the  Sides  of  the  compound  Globules 
againft  the  Arteries  and  againft  each  other,  they 
will  be  compacted,  render’d  more  folid,  and  ac¬ 
quire 
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quire  a  vortical  Motion;  which  laft  will  both  give 
them  a  Sphericity  and  a  Polifh. 

*  The  Globules  of  the  Blood  moving  naturally 
in  the  Direction  of  the  Axis  of  their  Artery,  will 
be  turned  out  of  that  Courfe  by  ftriking  againft  its 
Sides  and  various  Incurvations;  fo  that  the  im¬ 
pinging  Blood  will  be  forced  by  the  Sides  of  the 
Arteries  towards  their  Axis,  againft  the  fucceeding 
Blood,  which  will  again  drive  the  preceding  upon 
the  arterial  Sides  as  before,  and  in  various  Directi¬ 
ons  ;  by  which  means  no  two  Globules  will  con¬ 
tinue  one  Moment  together,  or  in  Contact,  and 
being  every  way  compreffed,  they  cannot  divide 
themfelves  into  leffer  Globules. 

5  By  which  the  Nifus  or  Tendence  of  all  Bodies 
to  move  on  in  a  right  Line  with  the  fame  Velocity, 
is  in  the  Blood-globules  continually  changed,  as 
well  by  their  various  Angles  of  Incidence  and  Re¬ 
flection,  as  by  their  different  Ofcillations  and  Re- 
percuftions  among  each  other. 

6  Every  fpherical  Body  that  even  moves  upon  a 
fmooth  Plain,  will  revolve  about  its  own  Axis, 
and  defcribe  a  Cycloide  ;  whence  the  Contacts  and 
Attrition  of  the  feveral  Particles  in  the  Blood  will 
be  continually  changing,  and  leave  no  Points  or 
Angles  in  them  unlevigated. 

7  The  Blood- globules  are  compreftible,  and  have 
an  expanding  Force,  by  which  they  act  on  each 
other,  and  on  the  Sides  of  the  Arteries,  efpecially 
In  the  very  minute  and  elaftic  Capillaries  through 
which  they  are  forced  with  fo  great  a  Velocity  ;  and 
hence  it  is  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  arifes.  (Fid.  §.  229.) 

8  By  the  Divifion  of  the  larger  Globules  into 
Jefs  as  they  ftrike  againft  the  Angles  of  the  ramify¬ 
ing  Arteries. 

9  Their  Denfity  or  Compactnefs  will  arife  from 
the  Union  of  feveral  fmall  Globules  into  a  larger 

one* 
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one,  which  will  retain  the  Weight  of  all  the  fix  uni¬ 
ted  Spherules  under  a  lefs  Surface ;  and  it  is  a  Di¬ 
minution  of  the  Surface  without  removing  any  of 
the  Weight  that  increafes  the  Denfity  or  lpecific 
Gravity  of  Bodies.  To  this  add  the  Abrafion  of 
angular  Parts,  and  the  clofer  Approximation  of  the 
reft  by  a  conftant  and  equilateral  Preflure  *,  by  all 
which  means  the  Particles  of  the  Chyle  and  Milk, 
in  themfelves  lighter  than  Water,  are  converted 
into  Blood,  which  is  a  twelfth  Part  heavier  than 
Water,  even  tho’  it  be  extravafated,  for  I  fuppofe 
it  was  more  compact  in  the  Veffels  as  it  is  there 
comprefled,  but  expands  in  the  Air,  as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  Difiillition  of  the  Globules,  or 
the  Cruor’s  turning  into  Serum  by  ftanding. 

10  A  Sphere  moving  among  other  Bodies  meets 
with  an  equal  Refiftance  in  all  the  Points  of  its  Sur¬ 
face,  in  which  if  there  are  any  Angles  or  Inequa¬ 
lities  more  remote  than  other  Parts  from  the 
Centre,  the  Refiftance  or  Attrition  will  be  the 
ftrongeft  upon  them,  fo  as  to  abrade  and  grind 
them  off ;  whence  the  Sphere  will  be  compleated 
and  move  freely  in  every  Point.  By  thefe  means 
every  nutritious  Particle  of  our  Chyle,  affumes  a 
globular  Form,  except  the  excrementitious,  earthy 
and  faline  Parts,  efpecially  thofe  of  common  Salt, 
which  Lewenhoec  has  obferved  floating  in  the  Se¬ 
rum  of  the  Blood  *,  for  fo  retentive  are  the  Particles 
of  that  Salt  of  their  natural  Cuboide  Figure,  that 
after  they  have  pafled  the  Circulation,  and  been 
putrified  in  the  Urine  for  three  whole  Years,  they 
receive  not  the  leaft  Change.  Vid.  my  Chemiftry, 
Book  II.  Procefs  ioi. 

*■  '  T-  ’  '  . 

11  This  homogeneous  or  uniform  Texture  of  the 
feveraj  Parts  of  the  Blood,  being  that  of  Spherules, 
varying  only  in  Size,  arifes  from  their  Attrition 

among 
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among  each  other,  whereby  the  angular  Parts  are 
abraded  *,  for  while  the  alimental  Particles  in  the 
Blood  continue  rough  and  unequal  they  are  rather 
offenfive  than  nutritious,  and  are  not  properly 
Parts  of  the  Blood.  Hence  you  may  refolve  the 
great  Queftion  how  all  forts  of  People  feeding  on 
different  Aliments  make  the  fame  Blood  from  each  5 
for  this  Change  feems  to  arife  chiefly  from  the 
Lungs  (§.  200,  N°  11.)  and  Arteries,  compar¬ 
ing  and  levigating  the  fmaller  Spherules  of  our  ali¬ 
mental  Juices  (§.  127.)  into  the  larger  Globules 
of  Blood  and  Lymph,  agreeing  in  Weight,  Soli¬ 
dity,  and  Colour  ;  including  alfo  the  Adtion  of 
our  indigenous  and  chylificative  Juices  (§.  126, 
N°  6.) 

12>  There  is  fome  Difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
Blood’s  Fluidity  in  the  Veflfels,  when  it  even  con¬ 
geals  in  them,  and  becomes  a  folid  Mafs  barely 
ior  want  of  Motion  ;  but  neither  its  Heat  nor  pro- 
greflive  Motion  in  the  Veins  are  fufficient  for  this 
(confidering  the  Viicidity  and  cohefive  Nature 
of  its  Parts)  without  the  Interpofition  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Portion  of  the  univerfal  Menitruum  Water, 
and  an  inteftine  or  rotatory  Motion  in  each  Parti¬ 
cle  preventing  their  Combination  with  each  other, 
to  which  add  the  Efficacy  of  the  Lungs  (§.  200.) 
The  Ancients  indeed  imputed  this  Fluidity  of  the 
Blood  to  a  Ferment,  when  they  needed  nothing 
more  to  account  for  it  than  the  conical  Figure  and 
Adtion  of  the  Arteries,  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
Motion  in  the  Blood  communicated  from  the 
Heart  ;  for  otherwife,  the  Blood  not  only  congeals 
after  Extra vafation,  but  even  in  the  Veffels  poly¬ 
pous  Concretions  are  fometimes  formed  in  a  Syn¬ 
cope  in  lefs  than  one  Minute’s  time. 

15  The  Heat  of  the  Blood  arifes  in  an  eminent 
degree  from  the  elaftic  Vibrations  or  Contractions 

of 
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of  the  Arteries,  fince  a  Man  whofe  Blood  is  almoft 
frozen  will  recover  his  Heat  barely  by  Exercife  or 
mufcular  Motion.  The  Heat  of  the  Blood  then 
in  the  human  Body  is  proportionable  to  its  Veloci¬ 
ty  and  Number  of  the  red  or  largeft  Series  of  Glo¬ 
bules  it  contains  ;  the  Intenfity  and  Variation  of 
which  Heat  may  be  moft  commodioufty  efti  mated 
by  the  mercurial  Thermometer  of  Farenheit  of 
Amfterdam.  If  the  Bulb  of  this  Inftrument  be  in- 
ferted  into  a  Patient’s  Mouth,  after  you  have 
marked  the  Degree  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  fhuts  his  Mouth,  breathing  only  through  his 
Nofe,  the  Afcent  of  it  will  then  indicate  how  much 
he  is  hotter  than  the  Air  ;  which  freezes  at  32  gp, 
is  cold  at  40,  temperate  at  59,  warm  at  65,  and 
fultry  (at  which  Butter  oils)  at  above  80,  tho’  Yis 
tolerable  for  fome  Hours  in  a  Bagnio  at  above  90, 
equal  to  the  ufual  Heat  of  the  Sun  at  Noon  in,  the 
Dog-days,  and  from  96  to  100  is  the  healthy  Heat 
of  human  Bodies,  which  in  Fevers  afcends  to  1 10, 
and  even  Water  fcalds  a  foft  Pland  when  heated  to 
1 12  or  114*,  the  White  of  Eggs,  Serum  and 
Lymph  harden  at  about  155  ;  Alcohol  boils  at 
175,  and  Brandy  (which  is  half  Water)  at  190, 
Spring-water  at  212. — Hence  as  there  is  fo  little 
Difference  betwixt  fcalding  Water  and  the  Heat  of 
the  Blood  in  ardent  Fevers,  no  wonder  that  they 
fo  foon  evaporate  the  aqueous  Parts,  and  infpiffate 
the  reft  of  the  Blood,  and  then  induce  a  putrid 
Thinnefs  ;  or  that  they  are  often  not  tolerable  a- 
bove  three  Days,  and  by  that  time  the  foft  Brain 
is  in  a  manner  parboiled  or  fcalded  ;  and  the  Tex¬ 
ture  of  the  Blood  is  often  fo  diffolved  that  aDrop- 
fy  attends  the  Patient  after  his  Recovery  from  the 
Fever,  caufed  by  a  Diffolution  of  the  larger  red 
Globules  into  leffer  ferous  ones.  If  the  Motion 
and  Heat  of  the  Blood  decreafe,  it  becomes  ferous 

or 
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or  watery ,  and  a  Cachexy  follows.  But  fome 
will  fay,  that  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  is  not  always 
as  the  Quicknefs  of  the  Pulfe  ;  this  I  allow,  for  the 
Pulfe  may  be  very  quick  and  the  Blood  at  the 
fame  time  move  flow,  as  in  a  Perfon  that  is  dy¬ 
ing. 

We  are  allured  that  no  other  Caufes  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  Blood  red  than  the  Adtion  of 
the  Lungs  and  of  the  Arteries,  by  which  the  larg¬ 
ed:  Globules  not  only  aflume  that  Colour  but  are 
alfo  formed  equally  large,  denfe,  fmooth,  and  fphe- 
rical  ;  for  when  the  Force  of  the  Arteries  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  the  Blood  foon  loles  of  its  red  Colour.  If 
a  Man  in  perfect  Health  is  any  way  weakened, 
and  his  Circulation,  or  the  Heat  and  Attrition  of 
his  Blood  thereby  diminifhed,  he  will  in  a  little 
time  look  pale,  and  his  Blood  will  become  ferous 
or  difcoloured.  Girls,  at  the  firff  Appearance  of 
their  Menfes,  often  lofe  their  Colour,  look  pale, 
and  have  a  Weaknefs  in  their  Limbs  and  Coldnefs 
all  over  their  Body  ♦,  their  whole  Skin  alfo  turns  of 
a  pale,  greenifh,  or  yellowifh  Hue:  And  their 
Blood,  upon  Examination,  has  very  little  Rednefs 
in  it,  but  appears  watery,  and  like  the  Wafhings 
of  Flefh,  which  is  alfo  the  State  of  the  Blood  after 
Intermittents,  and  many  chronical  Diforders.  But 
fuch  a  Girl,  by  various  Exercifes  with  Chalybeats 
and  Corroborants,  which  increafe  the  Velocity, 
Attrition,  and  Pleat  of  the  Blood,  will  recover 
her  former  Health  and  Beauty.  W e  therefore 
need  not  call  in  any  Effervefcence  of  an  acid  Chyle 
with  the  Blood  to  account  for  its  Rednefs,  nor  any 
Mixture  made  in  Vacuo,  nor  the  A&ion  of  any 
alcaline  Salt,  as  that  of  the  Sal  Tartar!  boil’d  with 
Milk.  .hoi 

15  To  render  the  Parts  of  the  Blood  pervious  to 
all  the  VelTdsj  it  required  to  be  ftoek’d  with  Glo¬ 
bules 
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bules  of  various  Sizes,  correfponding  to  the  Orifi¬ 
ces  of  the  feveral  Series  of  Veffels  ;  but  this  is  ef- 
fedted  by  the  Divifion  of  the  larger  Globules  into 
thofe  of  leffer  Orders  by  the  Adlion  of  the  Lungs 
('§.  200.)  or  pulmonary  Arteries;  and  that  the 
larger  Globules  will  thus  diffoive  into  lefs,  is  proved 
to  the  Eye  by  the  Microfcope,  when  the  Cruor 
has  enter’d  a  Veffel  too  fmall  for  its  Paffage. 

16  When  fmall  Branches  go  off  from  a  conver¬ 
ging  Veffel  or  Artery,  towards  its  Apex,  having 
Orifices  too  fmall  to  admit  the  red  Part  of  the 
Blood,  I  fay  that  in  thefe  lateral  Orifices  will  en¬ 
ter  all  thofe  fluid  Particles  which  are  either  of  an 
equal  or  lefs  Dimenfions  ;  while  the  more  grofs 
Particles,  by  whofe  Weight  and  Preffure  the  more 
fubtile  were  forced  into  the  lateral  Orifices,  go  on 
ffill  towards  the  Apex  of  the  Cone  or  Veffel  : 
Hence,  the  fmaller  and  fewer  the  lateral  Branches 
or  Orifices,  the  more  of  the  Juices  will  continue 
moving  forward  in  the  arterial  Trunk, 

*7  The  Blood  Would  be  in  imminent  Danger  of 
ffagnating  and  concerting  in  the  Extremities  of  the 
fmall  Arteries,  (where  its  Motion  is  flowed,  its 
Refiftance  greateff,  (§.  215.)  its  Heat  the  lead, 
and  its  diluent  or  thinner  Juices  in  the  fmalleft 
Quantity)  if  it  were  not  highly  attenuated  by  the 
arterial  Plexus’s  fp read  through  the  Lungs  (§.  198.) 
and  Mufcles  ;  in  which,  by  their  frequent  Anafto- 
mofes  with  each  other,  like  the '  Marffi.es  of  a  Net 
or  a  Spider’s  Web,  every  individual  Particle  of  the 
||  Blood  is  propell’d  in  various  and  contrary  Diredti- 
j  ons.  If  any  Gbdrudtions  are  formed,  by  thefe  In- 
1  ofculations,  the  obdrudted  Capillaries  are  alfo.pre- 
i  vented  from  being  either  totally  block'd  up  or 
burft,  by  the  Impulfe  of  the  fucceeding  Blood, 
I  which  will  take  its  Courfe  freely  through  the  next 
communicating  Branch,  till  the  obdrudUng  Mat- 
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ter  be  either  attenuated  and  diflolved,  or  elfe  pro¬ 
truded  through  or  removed  by  the  frequent  Shocks 
of  the  Artery.  When  one  has  got  a  Cold,  with 
a  Defluxion  on  the  Fauces  and  Parts  adjacent,  there 
are  then  an  infinite  Number  of  fmall  Arteries  ob- 
ftructed  which  deny  a  free  Paflage  to  the  Blood  ; 
but  all  this  is  quickly  difperfed  and  removed  by  a 
Day’s  faffing,  and  plentiful  drinking  of  warm  di¬ 
luent  Liquors  ;  for  thus  the  obftruCtive  Matter  wifi 
be  attenuated  or  removed,  and  Arteriolae  become 
pervious  as  before.  And  Lewenhoec  has  often  feen 
the  Particles  obftruding  a  capillary  Artery  dfifolve 
either  by  an  Increafe  of  Warmth,  the  repeated 
Shock  of  the  Arteriola,  or  by  its  returning  towards 
the  wider  Part  of  the  Artery. 

18  That  is  the  Caufe  of  any  thing  by  removing 
which  the  EffeCt  ceafes  ;  but  we  are  aflured,  by 
Experience,  that  the  Fluidity,  Heat,  and  red  Co¬ 
lour  of  the  Blood  are  always  more  intenfe  when  the 
Arteries  and  Lungs  are  ftrong,  and  aft  on  the 
Blood  with  fufficient  Force  *  and  that  they  are  more 
faint  or  remifs  when  the  Strength  of  the  Arteries 
and  the  Blood’s  Attrition  by  them  is  diminiflied. 
*Tis  both  needlefs  and  ufelefs  to  enter  into  a  Detail 
of  the  various  Caufes  afligned  by  different  Authors 
for  thofe  Appearances  of  the  Blood,  fince  they  all 
appear  to  be  fictitious  except  that  here  given. 
Thus  a  Man  lately  drowned  is  deprived  of  the  Heat, 
Fluidity,  and  other  AffeCtions  of  the  circulating 
Blood,  notwithstanding  all  the  fuppofed  Ferments, 
Salts,  Sulphurs,  Oils,  £s?r.  are  itill  within  the 
Mafs,  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  Motion  for¬ 
merly  given  it  by  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  which 
muff  be  the  Caufe  enquired  after. 


§.  221.  For  if  the  Blood  retains  all  its  Parts 
and  AffeCtions,  except  the  Motion  given  to  it 
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by  the  Heart  and  Arteries,  it  quickly  congeals  % 
and  becomes  more  a  Toiid  than  a  fluid  Mafs ; 
but  whilft  actuated  by  the  Caufes  (at  §.  220.) 
it  continues  to  be  a  Liquor  adapted  to  all  the 
Offices  of  Life. 

1  The  Blood,  confifiing  of  Globules  of  various 
Sizes,  which  only  retain  their  Sphericity  while 
moving  faft  enough  in  the  Veflels,  is  no  fooner 
extravafated,  but  by  prefling  on  each  other,  and 
by  the  Force  of  Attradion  they  will  become  little 
flat  Cakes,  whereby  their  Surface  being  increafed, 
and  confequently  their  Coheflon,  they  will  form  a 
continuous  or  folid  Mafs ;  but  this  Attradion  and 
Coheflon  will  be  greatefl  in  the  fmalleft  of  the 
comprefled  Globules,  as  they  will  have  propor¬ 
tionally  the  largeft  Surface  and  Contad-,  thefe  will 
therefore  cohere  to  each  other  fo  ftrongly,  by  the 
Help  of  an  intermediate  Gluten,  as  to  form  elaftic 
Chains  or  Threads.  From  hence  you  may  under- 
ftand  the  Formation  of  polypous  Concretions, 
whether  made  in  the  Veflels,  or  of  extravafated 
Blood  by  Art.  The  Blood  is  therefore  a  Liquor 
compofed  of  Parts  naturally  apt  to  cohere  and  be¬ 
come  folid,  if  not  prevented  by  a  due  Degree  of 
Motion  \  which  is  a  very  neceflary  Aftedion  of  it 
fo  far  as  it  is  a  nutritious  Fluid. 

§.  222.  But  as  the  Arteries  gradually  in~ 
creafe  both  in  Number  and  Capacity  being 
in  fome  Places  narrower  and  in  others  broad¬ 
er,  they  will,  in  every  Part,  continually  de- 
pofitez  or  lofe  fome  of  their  Contents,  which 
never  return  again  5  but  as  the  Refiftances  are 
alfo  greater,  or  even  greatefl:  in  the  fmalleft 

M  Arteries, 
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Arteries,  and  much  of  the  Bipod’s  Impulfe  is 
there  imprefs’d  and  loft  upon  the  ambient 
Parts  3,  therefore  the  Motion  of  the  circu-* 
lating  Juices  will  be,  cateris  paribus, fwiftefl  4 
near  the  Heart,  and  lloweft  in  the  moft  di- 
ftant  Parts  or  Extremities. 

1  We  before  obferved  (§.  2 15.)  that  the  Ag¬ 
gregate  or  Sum  of  the  Diameters  of  the  fmall  Ar¬ 
teries  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Aorta  ;  which  we 
have  the  lefs  Reafon  to  doubt  of,  as  we  find  the 
Lights  or  Sections  of  the  firft  Divifion  of  the  A- 
orta  (into  the  Subclavians,  Carotids,  and  defend¬ 
ing  Trunks)  to  exceed  the  Section  of' the  Aorta  it- 
felf  at  the  Heart,  nearly  as  3  to  4,  or  5  to  6  j 
which  Difference  will  be  ftill  immensely  greater  as 
the  Arteries  are  farther  ramified  ;  fo  that  the  Blood 
moves  on  continually  in  the  Arteries  from  a  lmall 
Capacity  to  a  larger,  and  will  therefore  lofe  pro- 
portionably  of  its  Velocity,  as  it  goes  farther  from 
the  Heart,  till  it  is  almoft  quite  loft  at  their  Extre¬ 
mities  opening  into  the  Veins  :  But  Ruyjch  and 
Pewenhoec  demonftrate  that  the  whole  Skin  under 
the  Cuticle  is  fo  full  of  exhaling  Veffels,  that  one 
cannot  enter  the  fmalleft  Needle  without  wounding 
fome  of  the  Arteriolae  y  fo  that  almoft  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Body  may  be  taken  as  the  Area  or 
Section  of  the  exhaling  and  cutanious  Arteriolar 
only  in  Comparifon  with  a  Section  of  the  Aorta  ; 
but  how  prodigioufly  will  that  be  augmented  by 
adding  the  Sections  of  all  the  Arterioite  of  the 
Mufcles,  Vifcera,  Bones, 

2  Such  as  all  the  fecerned  Juices,  Lymph, 
nervous  Juice,  the  Matter  of  Urine  and  Perfora¬ 
tion,  (which  laft  amounts  to  five  Pounds  a  Day  in 
Italy .  according  to  San  ll or  ins)  the  Saliva,  Tears, 

£5 fe. 
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&c.  all  which  are  more  fluid  than  the  Blood  itfelf 
from  whence  they  are  feparated,  and  are  either  dif- 
charged  out  of  the  Body,  or  at  leaft  do  not  return 
into  the  Arteries  again  :  Whence  it  follows,  that 
the  Blood  having  parted  with  all  thofe  more  fluid 
Juices  in  its  Palfage  to  the  Extremities  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries,  it  will  be  there  lefs  fluxile,  and  will  move 
flower. 

5  A  Body  moving  in  a  perfedl  Vacuum,  would 
go  on  with  the  fame  Velocity  for  ever,  and  in  a 
right  Line  ;  becaule  it  would  not  then  meet  with 
any  other  Bodies  to  change  its  Diredlion,  nor  re¬ 
fill  its  Motion  :  But  if  this  Body  ftrikes  upon 
others  in  its  Courfe,  it  will  communicate  Part  of 
its  Motion  to  each  of  them  till  it  has  loft  all  its 
own  ^  whence  a  Stone  that  has  been  flung  into  the 
Air  goes  on  in  a  right  Line  till  it  has  given  fo 
much  of  its  Motion  to  the  refilling  Medium,  that 
the  Force  of  Gravity  becomes  more  than  equal  to 
its  remaining  Impulfe,  whereupon  it  falls  to  the 
Earth.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Blood  communi¬ 
cates  its  Impulfe  to  the  Arteries,  and  thefe  again 
lofe  Part  of  their  Motion  in  removing  the  ambient 
and  refilling  Parts,  fuch  as  the  Fat,  Mufcles, 
Skin,  Atmofphere,  (  §,  215.  N°  5,  7.)  which 
being  foft  Bodies  do  not  return  the  Force  like  rigid 
and  elaftic  ones  *  for  if  two  Balls  of  foft  Clay  be 
fufpended  by  Strings,  and  impell’d  againft  each 
other  in  contrary  Directions,  all  their  Motion  is 
deftroy’d,  and  ceafes  at  the  Points  of  Contact  ; 
but  if  they  are  firft  hardened  and  baked,  fo  as  to 
become  rigid  and  elaftic,  they  will  then  recede 
from  each  other  after  Contact  with  a  Force  equal 
to  that  with  which  they  met.  In  this  manner  a 
great  Part  of  the  Blood’s  Motion  is  loft  upon  the 
circumjacent  Parts,  and  efpecially  upon  the  Fat 
in  People  of  a  corpulent  Habit  ,  in  which  laft  Part 
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therefore  the  Blood  fooner  dagnates  and  obdrudls 
the  fmall  Arteries  than  in  others. 

*  The  Difference  of  the  Blood’s  Velocity  in  the 
Aorta  and  capillary  Arteries,  is  computed  by  Dr. 
Keill  to  be  at  44,507,  to  1.  But  this  Velocity  and 
Motion  is  both  the  fwifted  and  the  lead  impaired 
in  the  Arteries  of  the  Heart  itfelf  *,  for  in  thefe  the 
whole  Quantity  received,  in  each  Diadole  of  the 
Heart,  is  forcibly  propell’d  and  dilcharged  by  the 
next  Syflole  of  this  Mufcle  ;  fo  that  it  circulates 
through  the  coronary  Arteries  in  the  3600th  Part 
of  an  Hour  (per  §.  184.).  Next  to  the  Veffels 
of  the  Heart,  the  Blood  moves  fwifteft  through 
thofe  of  the  Lungs,  in  which  it  is  accelerated  by 
their  Addon  or  Refpiration,  (per  §.  300  and  308.) 
and  next  to  thefe  it  moves  quicked  thro’  the  Inter- 
coftals  and  Phrenics,  in  which  its  Courfe  or  Cir¬ 
culation  feems  to  be  compleated  at  every  Refpira¬ 
tion.  Nor  does  the  Blood  move  with  the  fame  Ve¬ 
locity  through  the  other  Parts,  but  in  fome  flower 
than  in  others  •,  flowed  in  the  Arteriolte  of  Adeps 
and  Medulla,  in  which  the  Motion  is  fcarce  fend- 
ble  :  But  the  Blood  does  not  always  move  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  its  Didance  from  the  Heart,*  for  diffe¬ 
rent  Circumdances  may  make  it  move  an  hundred 
times  quicker  in  fome  than  in  others  ;  and  dridtly 
fpeaking,  its  Velocity  varies  in  every  Veffel,  in 
Proportion  to  its  Sedtion  and  Angle  at  the  Trunk, 
its  Complications,  and  other  particular  Affedtions 
unobferved.  Thus  the  carotid  Arteries  before  they 
reach  the  Cranium  have  their  Coats  denfe  and 
cpmpadl  ^  but  upon  entring  the  Cranium,  they 
depofite  their  thick  mufcular  Tunic,  and  become 
thin  as  Veins,  and  larger  than  before  ;  by  which 
Mechanifm  the  Blood  flows  into  them  in  a  greater 
Quantity,  as  they  have  lefs  Refidancc,  and  moves 
flower  through  them  as  they  have  a  lefs  contradtile 
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Force.  Much  the  fame  Mechanifm  is  alfo  obferv- 
able  in  the  arterial  Branch  that  conveys  Blood  to 
the  whole  fpinal  Medulla  down  to  the  Coccyx, 
which  arifing  from  the  Conjunction  of  the  two 
vertebral  Arteries  at  the  Medulla  Oblongata ,  the 
Blood  takes  a  retrogade  and  flow  Courfe  thro* 
it.  Vid.  §.231  and  232. 


Of  the  Nature ,  Compoftion y  and  Qua¬ 
lities  of  the  Blood . 


§*223-T>  UT  in  the  feveral  Conftituent 
§3  Parts  of  the  Blood  itfelf,  is  alfo 
concealed  a  great  deal  of  the  Caufe  both  of 
its  different  1  Courfe  and  Velocity  in  the 
Veflels ;  for  that  it  is  compounded  of  various 
and  diftindt  Particles,  we  are  aflured  from 
the  Matter  of  its  Compofition  $  from  its  fpon- 
taneous  Separation,  when  at  reft  and  out  of 
the  Veflels,  into  a  vapoury  z,  ferous,  and  fi¬ 
brous  Subftance  and  laftly,  from  the  Princi¬ 
ples  it  affords  by  a  chemical  Analyfis  K 

1  The  Blood  is  a  warm,  red,  and  feemingly 
uniform  Liquor,  circulating  through  the  Heart 
and  Veflels  of  living  Animals.  If  its  Parts  were 
perfectly  hard  and  fimilar,  meeting  with  no  Re¬ 
finances  they  would  go  on  in  {trait  Lines.  And 
Mechanics  teach  us,  without  any  Falacy,  that,  by 
the  Experiments  of  Hugens ,  if  an  hundred  Ivory 
Balls  are  placed  upon  a  fmooth  Table?  by  giving 
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ail  Impulfe  to  the  firft,  the  reft  will  ftand  ftill, 
and  impart  all  their  Motion  to  the  laft,  which 
will  depart  with  the  fame  Force  and  Velocity  that 
the  firft  was  impell’d  with  againft  the  reft,  and  would 
continue  moving  in  the  fame  Diredlion,  and  with 
the  fame  Force,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Refiftance  of 
ambient  Bodies.  If  a  Bullet  and  a  Feather  are 
dropt  at  the  fame  Inftant  from  a  certain  Height 
in  the  open  Air,  the  Bullet  will  be  dov/n  firft,  and 
leave  the  Feather  floating  behind  ;  but  if  a  Feat  her 
and  a  Guinea  are  dropt  at  the  fame  Inftant  from  an 
equal  Height  in  an  exhaufted  Receiver,  they  then 
both  arrive  at  the  Bottom  in  the  fame  Inftant  of 
Time,  all  Refiftance  being  there  removed.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  a  moving  Body  lofes  of  its 
Force  by  the  Impulfe  which  its  Surface  gives  to  the 
ambient  and  refilling  Corpufcles,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  Body  will  be  refilled  in  Proportion  to  the 
Largenefs  of  its  Surface  ;  but  when  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  Bodies  are  projected  forwards  with  the  fame 
Velocity,  their  Impulfe  on  others  will  be  alfo,  in 
Proportion  to  their  Denflty  or  Quantity  of  Mat¬ 
ter  under  a  given  Surface.  Hence  we  learn,  that 
in  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  moving  all  by  the 
fame  Force  of  the  Heart,  thofe  will  pafs  on  the 
f  witte. ft  and  the  neareft  to  a  right  Line  which  have 
the  leaft  Surface  and  the  greateft  Weight ;  or  to 
fpeak  mathematically,  the  Velocity  of  each  Glo¬ 
bule  will  be  in  a  Ratio  diredlly  as  the  Denflty,  and 
inverfly  as  the  Surface.  So  that  if  the  Globule  A 
be  double  the  Weight  of  B,  it  will  go  over  double 
the  Space  by  the  fame  Impulfe  in  the  firft  Inftant, 
and  in  the  fecond  Inftant  it  will  have  out-gone 
B  twice  as  far  as  it  did  in  the  firft  Inftant  of  Time  \ 
whence  their  Diftance  from  each  other  will  perpe¬ 
tually  increafe,  as  the  times  —  Another  Difference 
in  the  Motion,  arifing  from  their  greater  Denflty 
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and  Sphericity,  is  that  they  will  move  longer,  and 
be  more  retentive  of  their  firft'  Direction  in  a  right 
Line.  If  feveral  leffer  Globules  unite  into  one 
larger,  without  lofing  any  of  their  Matter,  they 
will  become  more  denfe,  or  acquire  a  lefs  Surface ; 
but  if  one  large  Globule  diffolves  into  feveral  lefs 
they  will  acquire  a  greater  Surface,  if  no  Change 
be  made  in  the  Texture  of  their  Pores  and  Parti¬ 
cles.  ■■bbi  '  •'  -■  . 

z  Being  that  ill-fmelling  Vapour  which  exhales 
from  Blood  juft  extravafated,  of  which  we  fpoke 
at  §.  167.  But  the  fibrous  Parts  are  no  more  than 
Chains  of  Globules  attracting  and  adhering  to  each 
other  (per  §.  221.) 

j  Let  fome  Blood  of  a  healthy  Perfon  run  into 
a  clean  Glafs  Body,  to  which  adapt  a  Head,  and 
place  them  in  Balneo  with  a  Heat  not  exceeding 
that  of  a  healthy  Body,  viz.  100  gr.  you  will 
then  have  Vapours  afcend  and  condenfe  into  an  in- 
fipid  Water,  having  little  or  no  Smell,  and  in  no¬ 
thing  differing  from  common  Water,  only  in  hav¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  fcetid  Odour  obferved  in  the  kill¬ 
ing  or  opening  of  all  Animals  ^  nor  can  we  dif- 
cover  any  acid  or  alcaline  Salt  therein  by  any  Ex¬ 
periment.  In  the  next  place  let  the  Cake  of  Cruor, 
and  the  remaining  Serum  in  the  Body,  be  urged 
with  a  ftronger  Heat  of  214  gr.  equal  to  that 
of  boiling  W ater,  and  thus  you  may  from  a  Pound 
of  Blood  draw  off*  near  ten  Ounces  of  Water,  till 
the  remaining  Mafs  is  almoft  dry,  which  will  not 
then  putrify  by  Handing.  From  this  Experiment 
we  learn,  that  there  is  not  naturally  any  volatile 
Salt  in  the  Blood,  ffnce  none  afcends  from  it  by  fo 
ftrong  a  Heat  as  that  of  boiling  Water.  But  if 
you  now  urge  the  remaining  Mafs  with  a  greater 
Heat  of  300  gr.  you  will  firft  obtain  a  volatile 
Salt,  with  a  yellow  Oil,  then  a  fcetid  or  empyreu- 
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matic  Oil,  and  laftly  a  very  heavy  and  thick  Oil, 
leaving  a  black  Mafs,  like  a  Coal,  remaining  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Veflel.  But  you  muft  know  that 
thefe  are  not  the  natural  but  factitious  Principles 
of  the  Blood,  produced  or  made  by  the  Intenfity 
of  Fire.  It  is  therefore  an  Error  to  fuppofe  that 
the  faline  Parts  of  the  Blood  are  naturally  acrid  and 
volatile,  fince  the  Water  firft  diftill’d  from  it  will 
keep  many  Years  without  yielding  any  urinous  or 
acrid  Smell  and  Tafte. 

» /  \ _ 

§.  224.  There  are  therefore  in  the  Blood 
( 1.)  fome  Parts  already  in  Motion,  and  which 
have  a  great  Dilpofition  to  move  by  the  leaf! 
Impulfe,  From  their  Solidity  %  Smoothnefs 
and  Sphericity  %  there  are  alfo  (2.)  others 
Jluggijh  3,  or  unapt  to  move  by  a  fmall  Im¬ 
pulfe,  as  being  porous  *,  angular  5,  rough  or 
<vifcid 6  :  Hence  we  know,  by  the  Laws  of 
Mechanics,  Hydroftaties  and  Hydraulics, 
that  thefe  Particles  of  the  Blood,  though 
propell’d  by  the  lame  common  Force  of  the 
Heart,  will  not  all  move  on  with  the  fame 
Velocity,  Direction,  and  Continuance :  For 
the  Courfe  of  the  firft  will  be  fwifter,  longer, 
and  more  nearly  in  a  right  Line  7  from  the 
Heart ;  while  the  latter  move  through  the 
Veffels.  more  flowly,  obliquely,  and  back¬ 
wards  or  towards  the  Sides. 

1  Having  the  greateft  Cohefion  of  Parts,  with 
the  feweft  Pores  or  the  fmalleft  Surface  ;  by  which 
they  will  be  more  retentive  of  their  Motion,  and 
meet  with  lefs  Refiftance,  i.  e.  they  will  be  more 
fluid :  Whereas  the  more  light  and  porous  Parts 
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will  be  lefs  fufceptible  and  retentive  of  Motion  ; 
i.  e.  they  will  be  more  vifcid  or  lefs  Fluid,  not- 
withftanding  their  Particles  being  fmaller  than  the 
former. 

2  Great  are  the  Advantages  of  this  Figure  for 
Fluidity  and  Motion  in  Bodies  ;  for  it  contains  the 
molt  Matter  under  the  leaft  Surface,  has  every¬ 
where  an  equal  Refiftance,  and  comes  into  ContaCt 
with  other  Bodies  only  in  fingle  Points  :  No  won¬ 
der  therefore  that  Spheres  fhould  alTume  the  moft 
Motion  from  the  fame  or  a  common  Impulfe,  or 
retain  their  Motion  longer,  and  their  Direction 
more  ftrongly  than  Bodies  of  other  Shapes. 

*  Such  as  are  lefs  eafily  put  into  Motion,  and 
the  fooner  lole  it  •,  from  their  Roughnefs,  Light- 
nefs,  and  their  Attraction  or  Tendence  towards 
other  Particles,  &c. 

4-  If  two  Atoms  are  conjoined  into  a  Body, 
with  an  intermediate  Space  betwixt  them,  that 
Space  will  be  a  Pore,  and  the  two  Atoms  will 
feparate  with  the  utmoft  Eafe  by  a  Force  adting 
upon  them  in  that  Point  ;  and  from  this  Pore  it 
will  have  a  lefs  Power  on  other  Bodies,  fince  Space 
has  no  Action  :  But  if  that  Body  be  again  difTolved 
into  two  Atoms,  each  of  them  will  become  more 
folk!  and  retentive  of  Motion,  as  having  no  Pore 
or  empty  Space  •,  for  Matter  only  is  fufceptible  and 
retentive  of  Motion,  and  therefore  in  Bodies  of 
the  fame  Bulk,  thofe  are  leaft  porous  which  have 
the  greateft  Weight,  e.  g.  Oil  and  Fat  weigh  lefs 
than  Water,  and  therefore  they  are  more  porous. 

"  5  If  a  little  Droo  of  the  Blood’s  Serum  be  taken 
up  in  a  capillary  Glafs  Tube,  in  a  warm  Place, 
and  then  veiw’d  againft  the  Light  with  a  Microf- 
cope,  it  exhibits,  befides  Globules,  a  great  many 
angular  or  fharp-pointed  Particles,  and  Spiculas  of 
a  faline  Nature,  which  feem  to  be  rather  Stimuli 
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to  the  VefTels  than  neceilary  or  condituent  Parts 
of  the  Blood. 

6  Such  as  drongly  attract  and  cohere  to  them- 
felves  and  to  other  Corpufcles,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  of  a  round  Figure,  becaufe  they 
touch  and  cohere  by  large  Surfaces  and  not  in  fingle 
Points,  and  Cohefion  we  know  is  as  the  Surface  in 
Contact. 

~  Every  Body  in  Motion  endeavours  to  go  on 
in  a  right  Line,  if  its  Direction  is  not  alter’d  by 
fome  other  Force  or  Refidance  ;  and  this  nifus  in 
direthim  will  be  greater  as  the  moving  Body  is 
denfer :  So  that  in  an  Afiembly  of  Particles  of  va¬ 
rious  lpecific  Gravities  moving  by  one  common 
Impulfe,  the  heavied  will  keep  on  their  Courfe 
the  neared  to  a  right  Line,  while  the  lefs  heavy 
recede  laterally  or  obliquely  from  their  fird  Di¬ 
rection.  Thus  for  Example,  if  you  difcharge  a 
Spherule  of  Gold,  another  of  Cork,  and  another 
of  a  Piece  of  Bladder  fill’d  with  Air,  and  placed 
in  that  Order  in  a  Wind -gun;  the  Spherule  of 
Gold  will  then  go  forwards  in  a  right  Line,  and 
drive  away  the  other  two  laterally  in  Lines  of  Ob¬ 
liquity  proportionable  to  the  Gravity  of  each. 
And  the  fame  it  is  with  the  component  Globules 
and  Particles  of  the  Blood  projected  by  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  along  the  Arteries,  in  which 
the  more  denfe  and  fpherical  Particles  will  tend 
mod  in  a  right  Line,  or  towards  the  Axis  of  the 
Veflel ;  while  the  more  vifcid,  rough,  and  porous 
Particles  will  be  forced  towards  the  Sides  and 
drove  into  the  lateral  Orifices.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  we  obferve  in  Rivulets  and  Currents  of  Water, 
that  the  lighter  Soil  is  forced  to  the  Sides  and  dicks 
to  the  Shore,  while  the  more  heavy  is  drove  with  a 
greater  Velocity  along  the  middle  of  the  Current. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood 
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thro’  the  Arteries,  it  does  not  continue  equably 
mix’d  as  it  was  in;  the  Heart ,  but  that  various 
Sorts  of  its  more  light  and  dilfimilar  Particles  are 
thrown  towards  the  Sides,  and  into  the  fmall 
lateral  Orifices  of  thofe  Vefifels  according  to  the 
Blood’s  different  Velocity  in  each  ;  while  the  more 
compadt  and  fimilar  Particles,  the  red  Globules, 
continue  on  their  Courfe  to  the  Veins  along  the 
Axis  of  the  Artery  ;  and  this  it  is  that  makes  the 
firft  Preparation  of  the  Blood  in  order  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  Secretions.  To  confirm  what  has  been  faid, 
if  you  drive  a  Mixture  of  fmall  Shot  and  round 
Bits  of  Wood  along  a  ramified  Tube,  the  wooden 
Spherules  will  run  into  the  lateral  Branches  while 
the  leaden  Shot  continue  on  in  the  Trunk. 

§.225.  If  it  be  afiked  why  the  venal  Blood 
in  a  dead  Body  is  found  to  retain  its  Fluidity  a 
long  while  1  without  congealing ;  when  at  the 
fame  time  that  in  the  Heart  and  Arteries  is 
quickly  concreted  ;  we  anfwer  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  the  more  fluid  Parts  being 
continually  prefled  and  difcharged  into  the 
Veins,  while  the  Arteries  in  the  mean  while 
continually  lofe  all  their  more  fluid  Juices,  and 
receive  no  frefh  Supplies. 

1  In  opening  dead  Subjedts  the  Blood  is  ufually 
obferved  uniformly  mix’d  and  fluid  in  the  Veins, 
even  on  the  third  Day  ;  but  in  the  Arteries  we  find 
little  or  no  Blood  but  what  is  concreted  and  like  a 
Polypus,  The  Reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  Cold 
contradls  all  the  Fibres  and  fmall  Veflfels,  and  the 
Arteries  being  much  ftronger  than  the  lefs  refilling 
Veins,  do  continually  protrude  the  moll  fluid 
Parts  of  their  contained  Juices  into  the  laft  men¬ 
tion’d 
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tion’d  Veflels,  while  the  thicker  Parts  of  the  Blood 
remaining  in  them  concretes ;  thus  the  moft  fluid 
Parts  of  the  Blood  will  refide  in  the  Veins  and 
the  groflfer  in  the  Arteries,  fo  there  continues  to 
be  a  fort  of  Motion  and  Separation  in  the  Blood 
even  a  long  Time  after  Death. 

§.  226.  But  though  the  Blood  in  a  living 
Body  feems  to  be  equally  red  in  every  Part 
of  it,  yet  if  it  be  view’d  through  a  Microf- 
cope  1  it  confifts  of  red  Globules  fwimming  in 
a  thinner  and  almoft  pellucid  Serum,  fo  that 
every  red  Globule  is  made  up  of  fix  fmaller, 
which  when  feparated  from  each  other  are- 
pellucid  and  yellowifh,  putting  on  the  Nature 
of  Serum,  which  appears  of  various  Colours. 
From  whence  arifes  the  Subjlance  2,  Figure  5, 
Size,  and  different  Colour  of  thefe  Particles, 
is  apparent  from  what  we  have  before  deliver¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  know  how  far  this 
Divifion  4,  of  the  larger  into  leffer  Globules, 
is  extended  ;  we  are  however  acquainted  with 
the  Ufes  or  Effects  of  the  larger  5  red  Glo¬ 
bules,  and  of  the  ferous  ones,  and  alfo  know 
why  the  former  are  fo  necefjary  6  in  the  Blood 
of  a  ftrong  healthy  Perfon.  In  effedt,  thofe 
Particles  which  we  call  cruor  or  red  Blood,  are 
the  largeft  or  groffeft  of  all  the  Homours  that 
have  their  Birth  and  Inhabitance  either  in  the 
Arteries,  Veins,  or  any  of  the  Vifcera  of  a 
Perfon  in  Health ;  the  next  that  follow  in 
Size,  are  thofe  of  the  yellowifh  Serum,  which 
hardens  with  Heat  j  next  come  the  colourlefs 
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lymphatic  Juices,  which  alfo  congeal  with 
Heat  5  then  the  limpid  Humours  not  con¬ 
creting  by  Heat  with  the  Milk,  Urine,  and  all 
others  gradually  decreafing  in  the  Size  of  their 
Particles,  but  not  yet  accurately  clafFed  or  e- 
numerated  7. 

3  The  Texture  of  the  Blood  obferved  formerly 
by  Lewenhoec  has  been  fince  univerfally  received 
among  the  Learned  ;  and  I  have  myfelf  frequently 
confirmed  the  Truth  of  it  by  an  infinite  Number 
of  Experiments.  A  little  of  the  Blood  that  comes 
out  of  a  Pun&ure  in  one’s  Finger,  being  firft  di¬ 
luted  with  a  Drop  of  Water  to  make  it  more  pel¬ 
lucid,  then  taken  up  in  a  capillary  Glafs  Tube  and 
applied  to  a  Microfcope,  appears  at  the  firft  View 
to  be  all  red,  but  afterwards  you  may  diftinguifh 
the  red  Globules  in  its  Compofition,  fwimming  in 
the  almofl  pellucid  and  aqueous  Serum.  Thefe  red 
Globules  lofe  that  Colour  by  Handing  Hill,  even 
during  your  Obfervation  *,  fo  that  after  a  while 
you  can  perceive  none  but  yellow  Globules  inftead 
of  the  red  ones,  fix  of  which  yellow  ones  are  equal 
to  one  of  the  red :  Lewenhoec  has  not  only  often 
feen  this  Separation  of  the  red  Globules  into  the 
leffer  ferous  ones,  but  he  has  alfo  feen  the  Combi¬ 
nation  of  the  ferous  ones  together,  by  fixes,  into 
the  larger  red  ones,  in  Fifh  and  Infedts.  But  up¬ 
on  repeating  your  Obfervation  after  a  longer  In¬ 
terval,  you  will  perceive  that  all  the  yellow  Glo¬ 
bules  are  vanifh’d,  and  that  there  now  only  re¬ 
mains  pellucid  and  fmaller  Spherules,  each  fix 
times  lefs  than  the  yellow  or  ferous  Globules,  and 
thirty  fix  times  fmaller  than  the  red  ones.  Hefe 
the  Eye  is  incapable  of  defending  any  farther  into 
fmaller  Divifions  of  thefe  laft  Globules,  but  by 
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Reafon  and  Analogy  we  have  fome  Foundation  to 
believe  that  the  more  fubtle  Juices  in  the  human 
Body  are  compofed  of  dill  fmaller  Globules,  and 
that  there  are  as  many  Series  of  decreafing  Globules 
as  there  are  of  the  fmaller  Veffels  conveying  the  fe~ 
veral  Juices ;  and  Lewenhoec  affirms,  he  has  feen 
fome  Veffels  in  the  Brain  of  512  times  lefs  Diame¬ 
ter  than  the  red  Globules.  We  obferve  then  that  the 
larged  Particles  in  the  Blood  are  the  red  Globules, 
compofed  each  of  fix  yellow  or  ferous  ones ;  and  if 
ever  there  were  any  larger  than  thefe,  they  are  not 
healthy  but  morbid,  and  formed  by  the  Cohefion 
of  feveral  red  Globules  together,  as  is  obfervable 
in  many  acute  Fevers.  The  Size  or  Magnitude  of 
each  red  Globule  is  determined  by  the  Diameter  of 
the  {mailed  fanguiferous  Arteries  in  the  Lungs  ;  as 
it  is  alfo  probable  the  Sizes  of  the  fmaller  ferous 
ones  are  by  the  feveral  Orders  of  lymphatic  Arte¬ 
ries  in  the  fame  Vifcus.  When  the  larger  red 
Globules  paffing  through  the  Arteries  are  prefented 
to  Orifices  of  their  lateral  Branches  too  fmall  to 
admit  them,  they  then  keep  011  their  Courfe  in  the 
fame  Vedel  towards  the  fanguiferous  Vein  into 
which  it  opens  ;  while  the  fmaller  yellow  and  fe¬ 
rous  Globules  enter  into  and  pafs  along  the  fmall 
lateral  Branches  whofe  Orifices  were  impervious  to 
the  red  ones.  Again,  when  thefe  ferous  Globules 
arrive  at  Orifices  too  fmall  for  their  Admittance 
in  paffing  through  their  proper  Artery,  they  will 
go  on  into  their  correfponding  ferous  Vein,  while 
the  fmaller,  pellucid,  and  colourlefs  lymphatic 
Globules  will  run  off  through  the  fmaller  Arteriolae, 
whofe  Orifices  refufed  the  larger  yellow  or  ferous 
Globules  •,  and  in  the  fame  manner  will  the  Courfe 
be  carried  on  in  their  Paffige  through  the  lympha¬ 
tic  Arteries  of  the  feveral  Orders  into  their  corre¬ 
fponding  Veins. 
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*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  moil  of  the  Sub-- 
fiances  we  ufe  as  Aliment  there  are  large  Globules 
difcernable,  of  a  lax  Texture,  and  of  different 
Sizes  •,  which  in  the  Chyle  become  lefs  and  more 
compaft,  or  denfer  and  fmother  ;  and  which  in 
the  Blood  are  again  formed  into  dill  more  compact 
and  larger  Globules.  Vid.  §.  127. 

3  From  the  Figure  of  the  fmalled  Veffels  in  the 
Lungs  and  Mufcles  through  which  they  are  forci¬ 
bly  drained,  and  from  their  equable  Rotation  and 
Attrition  among  the  other  fimilar  Spherules  of  the 
Blood  itfelf. 

4  The  red  Fluid  w^  call  Blood,  which  is  the 
thickefl  or  groffed  of  any  circulating  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Body,  contains  the  Materials  of  all  the  other 
Juices  found  in  every  Part  of  the  Body  ;  for  the  Se¬ 
rum  comes  from  hence,  in  which  is  comprifed  all 
the  other  Juices  of  the  Body,  except  the  iMood  it¬ 
felf  and  by  dividing  fucceffively  into  leffer  Par¬ 
ticles  it  fupplies  all  the  Series  of  V effels,  even  to 
the  mod  lubtile  Juice  or  Spirit  of  the  Nerves.  But 
the  Serum  is  compofed  of  Particles  of  different 
Magnitudes,  whence  the  Milkpaffes  through  Vef- 
fels  which  the  Serum  will  not,  fince  we  do  not  ob~ 
ferve  the  hardening  Serum  in  the  Milk.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Saliva,  Urine,  &c. 

5  The  Stability  or  Permanence  and  Strength  of 
the  Body  depends  on  the  Blood  and  thicker  Juices, 
which  receive  and  imprefs  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
upon  the  other  finer  Juices  in  the  Smaller  Yeffels  % 
thus  the  Blood  moves  or  propells  all  the  thinner 
Juices  of  the  Body  without  entring  into  their 
Smaller  Yeflels  itfelf  \  and  in  this  manner  one  Se¬ 
ries  of  Globules  will  protrude  the  next  through 
the  Several  Orders  of  Veffels,  and  that  too  with  a 
lefler  Force  proportionable  to  the  greater  Thin- 
nefs  of  thejr  Coats  or  Sides,  by  which  they  will 
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avoid  Rupture.  And  thus  too,  one  Humour  will 
digeft  and  prepare  the  next,  throughout  the  feveral 
Series  of  Veffels,  from  the  thick  Blood  down  to 
the  fubtile  nervous  Juice,  or  from  the  Time  of  their 
Ingeftion  till  they  are  confumed  and  expelFd  in 
Form  of  an  invifible  Vapour,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  all  the  Offices  in  the  Body.  For  Example, 
in  the  White  of  an  Egg,  we  are  allured  that  from 
thence  are  formed  ail  the  different,  folid,  and  fluid 
Parts  of  the  Chick  within  the  Space  of  three 
Weeks  ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  Difference  betwixt 
the  Serum  of  the  Blood  and  the  White  of  an  Egg  : 
So  that  we  may  hence  eaflly  conceive  the  Serum 
fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  feveral  Juices  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  differing  in  Texture  or  Fluidity,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  even  thofe  which  are  volatile,  and  fly  off 
into  the  Air.  But  this  Change,  either  in  the  Se¬ 
rum  or  Albumen,  is  not  made  all  at  once  but 
by  a  flow  and  gradual  Attenuation,  by  which  it  is 
at  laft  fubtilifed  into  the  molt  fluid  Juices  of  the 
minute  and  tender  Chick.  In  the  fame  manner 
we  apprehend  that  the  Serum  is  fucceffively  atte¬ 
nuated  and  fubtilifed  as  it  paffes  through  all  the  fe¬ 
veral  Orders  of  the  ferous  Veffels,  whole  Number 
we  are  unable  to  determine,  till  at  length  it  is  fit  to 
nourifh  and  pervade  the  minuted  Recedes  of  the 
Body  ;  and  perhaps  this  Change  too  of  the  Serum 
may  be  made  in  the  like  Space  of  three  Weeks  or 
twenty  one  Days  ;  fince  the  Serum  and  Albumen 
are  lo  much  alike  in  Subffance,  the  Heat  of  the 
human  Body  but  little  lefs  than  that  of  a  fitting 
Hen,  and  the  different  Tuices  thence  made  in  the 
Chick,  the  fame  with  thofe  made  in  the  human 
Species,  Lymph,  Bile,  CfY.  5Tis  even  a  Quefti- 
on,  whether  the  Menfes  in  Women  do  not  arife 
from  this  Quarter,  fince  they  generally  become 
plethoric  in  the  like  Space  of  about  twenty  one 
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Days,  on  which  fee  more  at  §.  659,  following.  But 
was  this  great  Attenuation  of  the  Juices,  from  their 
Ingeftion  to  their  Exhalation,  to  be  made  fuddenly, 
or  in  a  fhort  time,  the  whole  Body  would  be  quickly 
loft  infenfibly  in  Vapours  \  to  prevent  this  there¬ 
fore,  the  wife  Architect  has  framed  our  Blood  and 
Serum,  with  a  certain  neceftary  Degree  of  Firm- 
nefs,  and  order’d  it  to  pals  through  feveral  Series 
(the  Number  of  which  we  know  not)  of  minute 
Veftels,  each  fmaller  than  the  other.  Laftly,  it 
is  from  the  largeft  fized,  or  red  Particles  of  the 
Blood  that  its  Heat  arifes  {'per  §.  220,  N°  13.) 
for  the  other  Juices  in  its  Compofition,  notwith- 
Handing  their  Motion,  do  not  generate  Heat  *,  fo 
that  thofe  Parts  of  the  Body  are  coldeft  where  the 
red  or  fanguiferous  Arteries  are  feweft,  as  in  the 
Subftance  of  the  Brain,  &c. 

6  For  the  Vibrations  and  Concuftions  of  thefe 
fpherical  Machines  are  almoft  as  neceftary  for  di- 
gefting  and  farther  attenuating  the  Chyle  as  thole  1 
of  the  elaftic  Fibres  and  Arteries  themfelves  ;  fo 
that  when  the  Blood  is  once  impoverifh’d  or  be¬ 
come  too  ferous,  it  is  then  over  with  the  neceftary 
Digeftion  of  the  Chyle  in  the  Blood  previous  to  all 
the  other  Fundtions  ;  or  as  Hippocrates  fays* 
When  our  Aliments  are  too  tough  or  ftrong, 
they  breed  Difeafes  \  when  too  weak  or  lax, 
they  will  not  fuftain  their  Office.” 

§.227.  From  what  we  have  before  deliver¬ 
ed  you  may  ealily  conclude  what  Judgment 
one  ought  to  form  concerning  the  Galenical  * 
and  Chemical z  Dodtrine  advanced  to  explain 
the  Nature  of  the  Blood. 

1  Galen  and  his  Followers  gave  the  Name  of 
Blood  to  all  that  red  Liquor  contained  in  the  Ar- 
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teries  and  Veins,  which  they  diHinguifhed  into  four 
Sorts  of  Particles  or  Humours:  Blood,  more 
ftridUy  fo  called,  as  giving  the  red  Colour  to  the 
whole  Mafs  j  yellow  Bile,  or  the  Serum  in  which 
the  Craffamentum  fwims  •,  Phlegm,  or  the  pellu* 
cid  Liquor  into  which  the  yellow  Bile  or  Serum 
changes  by  Handing  *,  and  laftly,  the  Atrabilis  ly¬ 
ing  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Velfel,  being  only  the 
heavieH  and  darkeft  Part  of  the  Craffamentum, 
From  a  Mixture  of  thefe  four  Humours  in  due 
Proportion,  fay  they,  arifes  the  moft  healthy 
ConHitution  of  the  Body  ;  but  when  any  of  them 
are  predominant  above  the  reft,  they  will  occafion 
fome  of  the  Temperaments  of  §.  228. —  But  from 
the  preceding  microfcopical  Obfervations  of  Lew- 
enhoec ,  it  readily  appears,  that  the  Craffamentum  is 
nothing  more  than  an  Alfemblage  of  Globules  co¬ 
hering  in  one  Mafs  ;  and  that  the  yellow  Bile  is 
only  the  Serum  without  any  Bitternefs,  fince  there 
is  never  any  Bile  obferved  in  healthy  Blood,  for  if 
any  be  found  there  it  is  morbid  and  occafions  a 
Jaundice.  Their  Phlegm  too  is  no  more  than  the 
Serum  whofe  yellow  Globules  are  diffolved  into 
lelfer  pellucid  ones  by  Handing*,  but  their  Atrabilis 
is  truly  a  Part  of  the  Craffamentum,  or  the  largeH 
and  heavieH,  or  the  moH  compact  of  the  red  Glo¬ 
bules,  which  therefore  fink  lower  than  the  reH  and 
appear  of  a  darker  Colour.. 

2  The  noted  Bafil  Valentine ,  of  whom  we  can 
only  learn  that  he  was  a  Benedidline  Monk  in  the 
MonaHery  of  Erf  or  d ,  (though  we  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  his  early  Differtations  in  Che- 
miftry,  and  know  that  he  muH  have  lived  after  J. 
B.  Carpenjis ,  becaufe  he  directs  to  cure  the  venere¬ 
al  Difeafe  with  Mercury)  was  the  HrH  who  taught 
that  the  Blood  confifted  of  Sait,  Sulphur,  and 
Mercury  ;  in  which  Doflrine  he  was  followed  by 
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Paracelfus  and  many  others.  By  the  Mercury  they 
imderftood  the  volatile  and  aqueous  Parts  of  the 
Blood,  and  by  Sulphur,  its  oily  Parts  ;  taking  no 
Notice  of  its  earthy  Parts,  which  are  very  different 
from  the  laline,  and  plentifully  contained  in  the 
Blood,  as  we  know  from  its  being  tiled  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  Tells  for  refining  Metals.  There  are  other 
Chemifls  again  who  teach  us  that  thofe  are  the  ge¬ 
nuine  Principles  of  the  Blood  which  it  affords  by 
an  intenfe  Fire  ;  viz.  Oil,  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt, 
Water,  and  Earth.  Thus  if  recent  Blood  be  ex- 
pofed  in  a  Retort  to  a  Heat  of  100  gr.  in  Balnea 
Marine ,  there  comes  over  firfl  an  infipid  Water, 
almofl  to  half  the  Quantity  with  the  Blood  ;  then 
with  a  flronger  Heat  comes  over  more  Water  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Oil  a  little,  and  a  foetid  Smell ;  and 
by  increafing  your  Heat  above  276  gr.  you  obtain 
a  ftrong  and  pungent  Liquor  or  Spirit  compound¬ 
ed  of  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt,  Oil,  and  Phlegm  ; 
after  that  a  volatile  alcaline  Salt  arifes  in  a  dry 
Form,  follow’d  with  an  empyreumatic  yellow 
Oil  ;  and  laft  of  all,  yqur  flrongefl  Heat  raifes  a 
more  ponderous  and  thick  Oil  than  the  preceding 
(which  if  obflrudted  in  its  Paffage  through  the 
Neck  of  the  Retort  by  Cold  or  otherwife,  it  ne¬ 
ver  fails  to  burfl  the  Veffels)  leaving  a  black  dufcy 
Subftance  like  a  Coal  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Retort. 
But  all  thefe  acrid  Salts  and  Oils  are  the  Produce  of 
the  Fire,  and  not  the  natural  Principles  of  the  Blood , 
for  if  fuch  were  contained  in  the  circulating  juices 
of  our  tender  Veffels  we  fhould  be  foon  deflroyed, 
or  our  Veffels  ciiffolved,  even  before  our  Birth  : 
And  befides,  if  you  return  and  mix  tiiem  all  toge¬ 
ther  again  into  one  Mafs,  they  form  a  Compofl  in 
every  refpebl  foreign  and  diffimilar  to  the  Blood  ; 
and  therefore  this  is  not  the  way  to  acquire  a  juft 
Knowledge  of  the  natural  Elements  or  conftituent 
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Principles  of  this  animal  Fluid.  As  thefe  Princi¬ 
ples  are  unjuft,  the  Explication  of  the  Blood’s  Na¬ 
ture  derived  from  them  will  be  equally  groundlefs  ; 
for  its  red  Colour  is  not  caufed  by  any  Sulphur, 
but  a  Condenfation  or  Combination  of  the  Glo¬ 
bules.  If  you  nourifh  a  cachetic  Girl  even  with 
an  Egg  Diet,  fhe  will  not  improve  the  florid  Co¬ 
lour  of  her  Blood  *,  but  if  you  only  feed  her  with 
mere  Bread  and  Water,  and  add  repeated  Exercife 
to  it,  fhe  will  both  recover  the  Rednefs  of  her 
Blood  and  the  frefh  Colour  of  her  Cheeks. 

§.  228.  And  from  what  has  been  advanced 
too,  you  may  perhaps  difcern  that  the  various 
Conditions  of  the  Blood  in  different  People* 
and  the  ufual  Temperaments 1 2  thence  deduced, 
are  much  better  derived  from  its  component 
aqueous,  oily,  faline,  and  earthy  Parts z. 

1  The  Ancients  reckoned  as  many  Tempera-, 
ments  as  Humours  j  viz.  phlegmatic,  choleric, 
melancholic,  and  fanguine,  with  their  Subdivifions 
or  Combinations,  refulting  from  two  or  more  of 
their  Humours  being  predominant  in  the  Blood 
{per.  §.  227,  N°  i.)-,  but  if  their  Dodlrines  ought 
to  be  rejected,  the  chemical  ones  deferve  to  be 
much  more  fo. 

2  Water  fo  much  abounds  in  all  our  Blood  and 
Juices,  that  it  is  doubtlefs  the  chief  Principle  or 
Element  throughout  the  whole  Body  ♦,  and  even 
the  Solids  themfelves  are  derived’  from  the  Fluids, 
and  afford  an  extraordinary  Quantity  of  Water  by 
various  Experiments.  Earth  makes  the  Bafts  or  leaft 
and  rigid  Particles  of  the  Solids  ;  and  Oil  manifefts 
itfelf  abundantly  in  the  Fat  or  cellular  Membrane, 
as  well  as  in  the  Blood  by  the  Microfcope :  And 
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that  there  are  Salts  in  the  Blood  appears  too  not 
only  from  the  Microfcope  (per  §.  224,  N°  5.) 
but  alfo  from  the  acrid  and  deterfive  Quality  of  the 
Bile  (§.  99,  N°  2.)  and  Saliva  (§.  66,  N°  9.) 
&V.  But  though  the  human  Salts  are  alcalefcent, 
they  are  not  naturally  alcaline,  but  come  neared  to 
Sal  Ammoniaoum  ;  and  whatever  Principles  we 
obferve  in  any  of  the  Juices  they  mud  have  been 
fird  in  the  Blood,  as  all  the  Juices  are  thence  de¬ 
rived.  Hence  then  we  conclude,  that  there  are 
Particles  of  Water,  Earth,  Salt,  and  Oil  circulat¬ 
ing  in  the  red  Blood  through  the  fmall  Veflels  of 
our  Bodies  ;  the  different  Quantities  and  Qualities 
of  which  will  equally  account  for  all  the  Appear¬ 
ances  attributed  by  the  Ancients  to  their  feveral 
Humours  and  Temperaments.  When  Water  is 
redundant  it  will  produce  Relaxation,  dropfical 
Tumours,  Coldnefs,  Palenefs,  and  Weaknefs  ; 
when  Salts  abound,  the  Juices  will  be  too  acrid, 
dimulating  and  eroding,  will  excite  the  Circulati¬ 
on,  caufe  fudden  Pains,  and  a  high  colour’d  Urine  ; 
when  Earth  abounds  the  Juices  will  be  too  fluggifh 
and  grofs,  will  excite  Drowth,  Leannefs,  Melan¬ 
choly  or  Sadnefs,  and  Immobility  ;  and  when  Oil 
is  redundant  the  Perfon  will  be  fat  and  unadtive, 
and  the  Juices  will  be  vifcid,  cold,  and  impervi¬ 
ous.  But  to  account  juftly  for  thefe  V ariations  of 
Habit,  the  State  of  the  Solids  muft  be  confider’d 
as  well  as  of  the  Fluids  •,  per  §.,  89a. 

§.  229.  Finally,  it  is  alfo  evident  from  Ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  Blood’s  circulatory  Motion 
only  x,  caufes  and  preferves  its  uniform  Mix¬ 
ture,  Fluidity  %  Heat,  and  Rednefs  $  fince 
thefe  Effecfts  ^ire  either  abfent,  or  more  or  lefs 
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prefent,  as  that  Motion  is  either  deftroy’d, 
augmented,  or  decreafed. 

1  The  Blood  when  at  reft  or  out  of  the  Veffels, 
feparates  naturally  into  three  different  Parts,  a  va¬ 
pory,  a  ferous,  and  a  craffamentum  ^  but  thefe 
conftituent  Parts  do  not  depart  from  each  other 
while  it  circulates  with  Motion  enough  in  the  Vef- 
fels.  The  fame  extravafated  Blood  alio  putrifies 
with  a  Heat  of  90  gr.  in  the  Space  of  three  Days 
time,  foasto  exhale  a  moft  intolerable  or  offenfive 
Stench  f  but  by  the  Continuance  of  this  circulatory 
Motion  it  will  continue  found  in  the  fame  Degree 
of  Heat  as  long  as  the  Animal  is  alive  and  well. 
Therefore  the  found  and  healthy  State  of  the  Blood 
does  not  depend  primarily  on  its  conftituent  Princi¬ 
ples  but  on  this  circulatory  Motion. 

*  After  the  Blood  has  been  extravafated  a  few 
Hours,  its  uniform  Rednefs  is  for  the  moft  part 
changed  into  a  yellow  Liquor  we  call  Serum,  which 
being  decanted  from  the  Craffamentum,  more  Se¬ 
rum  again  flows  from  it,  till  at  length  the  whole 
Mals  is  converted  into  that  Liquor,  leaving  only 
a  fmail  Quantity  of  a  grumous  Subiiance  behind  : 
In  the  fame  manner  will  the  firm  Texture  of  the 
Blood  diffolve  and  become  ferous  in  a  lefs  degree 
by  a  too  flow  Motion  in  the  Body  ;  fo  that  by  too 
much  Reft  or  Inactivity,  we  fhall  either  look  pale, 
yellow,  or  green,  from  the  Condition  of  our 
Blood  and  its  Juices,  as  may  be  frequently  obfer- 
ved  in  Women  and  Children.  Upon  this  Account 
too  Mr.  Boyle  and  Dr.  Bohnius  never  prefumed  to 
determine  the  Proportion  betwixt  the  Serum  and 
Craffamentum,  becaufe  they  obi'ervedmoreof  either 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  The  Rednefs  and 
Compadtnefs  of  the  Blood  therefore  increafes  as  its 
Motion,  by  whole  Intenfity  its  Surface  will  be 

home 
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fometimes  fpread  with  a  whitifh  and  tough  Skin, 
like  that  of  Trotters  or  Neats-feet,  as  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  the  Blood  of  pleuretic  Patients  *, 
and  in  Proportion  as  the  Blood  acquires  more  of 
this  Thicknefs,  fo  its  Heat  gradually  increafes,  as 
we  are  taught  by  Farenheii’%  Thermometer, 

§.  230.  Having  thus  furvey’d  the  Origin 
and  Nature  of  the  Blood  and  Chyle,  it  will 
be  our  next  Bufirtefs  to  examine  what  Altera¬ 
tions  they  undergo,  as  they  are  propelfd  by 
the  Force  of  thb  Heart  and  Arteries  into  the 
fmall  capillary  Veftels,  fpent  in  the  Glands, 
Mufcles,  Emundtories,  and  Vifcera  :  But  of 
all  thefe  the  Encephalon  or  Brain  and  its  Ap¬ 
pendages,  deferves  the  firft  Confideration,  aS 
well  b^caufe  it  receives  the  Blood  from  the 
Heart  before  any  of  the  reft,  as  from  its  more 
immediate  Concern  in  the  Support  of  Life. 

/.  -  *  '  *  t  f  )  f  t  ■  *' .  ,■  *  \  f  -?  '*  •  •  *  •  /  *  4  ? 

The  Courfe  and  ABion  of  the  Arteries 
difributed  to  the  Cerebrum  and  Ce¬ 
rebellum* 

§.  231. UT  before  we  examine  the  Brain 
|J  itfelf,  we  mult  firft  confider  the 
Origin  and  Courfe  of  its  carotid  1  Arteries. 
Obferve  therefore  that  the  Aorta  having  ah 
cended  a  little  above  its  Origin  from  the  left 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  paffes  out  of  the  Peri- 
-  :  N  4  ,  cardium* 
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cardium,  and  is  foon  after  bent  in  Form  of  an 
Arch  1  or  Curvature,  from  the  right  Side  of 
which  fpring  the  fubclavian  3  and  right  Caro¬ 
tid,  which  are  conjoined  in  one  for  a  little 
way,  as  if  the  latter  arofe  from  the  former ; 
but  the  left  Carotid  arifes  fingle  from  the 
Arch  itfelf,  from  whence  the  two  Carotids 
proceed  in  a  very  even  or  diredt  Courfe  to  the 
Cranium,  in  paffing  to  which  they  are  defend¬ 
ed  4  by  the  Afpera  Arteria  and  their  deep  Si¬ 
tuation,  without  undergoing  any  Preffure  or 
Incurvations,  and  hardly  ever  affording  any 
Branches  5  by  the  way :  Having  almoft  reach¬ 
ed  the  Cranium,  they  each  of  them  fend  off 
an  external  $  Carotid,  and  then  entring  thro' 
a  bony  Channel 7  in  which  they  are  fecured, 
they  are  infledted  therein  forwards,  put  off 
their  fourth  or  mufcular  Tunic  (§.  132.)  and 
give  Branches  to  the  Dura  Mater ;  withinfide 
the  Cranium  they  are  each  again  defended  8  by 
the  Sides  of  the  Sella  Turcica,  and  a  Procefs  of 
the  Dura  Mater,  and  then  expanding  them- 
felves  on  the  Surface  of  the  Pia  Mater  and 
Nerves,  they  divide  into  anterior,  pofterior, 
and  lateral  Branches,  which  are  by  means  of 
the  Pia  Mater  inferted  into  the  Brain  itfelf. 

1  Their  Name  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  derh 
ved  from  Somnus  \  becaufe  Galen  deduces 

that  Denomination  of  them  from  the  Experiment 
of  Era/tftratus ,  viz.  that  upon  making  a  Ligature 
on  them  the  Animal  falls  into  a  Carus  or  Prowfi- 
nefs. 

4  In 
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1  In  Brutes  who  have  long  and  pencIuMus  Necks 
the  Aorta  divides  into  an  afcending  and  uefcending 
Trunk  *  and  Anatomifts  having  taken  their  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Aorta  either  from  them  or  from  one 
another,  has  occafioned  the  Error  of  an  afcending 
Trunk  to  be  exhibited  in  moft  of  their  Books  and 
Figures ;  none  of  them  having  given  us  a  true 
Idea  of  the  human  Aorta  except  Euftacbius ,  CaJJeri - 
usy  Lowery  and  Ruyfch. 

3  The  right  fubclavian  Artery  is  both  nearer  the 
Heart  and  of  a  larger  Diameter  than  the  left, 
whence  it  is  that  moft  People  ufe  their  right  Hand 
more  than  the  left,  as  being  from  hence  naturally 
ftronger  ;  but,  if  the  fubclavian  Arteries  are  both 
of  equal  Diameters,  then  the  Perfon  will  be  ambi¬ 
dexter  ;  or  if  the  left  Subclavian  be  larger  than  the 
right,  which  feldom  happens,  then  the  left  Hand 
will  be  more  a6tive  and  ftrong  than  the  right. 

4  The  Windpipe  projects  out  fo  far  as  to  hin¬ 
der  any  Comprelfure  from  reaching  the  carotid 
Arteries  ;  whence  it  is  that  the  Blood  has  a  free 
Courfe  to  the  Brain,  by  the  Carotids,  in  thofe  who 
are  hanged  and  ftrangled  with  a  Cord  :  But  the 
jugular  Veins  lying  but  juft  under  the  Skin  are  fo 
ftridtly  compreffed  by  the  Ligature  that  no  Blood 
can  return  by  them,  while  the  very  little  comprefied 
Carotid  and  uncomprefied  vertebral  Arteries  (§. 
232.)  continue  to  urge  the  Blood  on  to  the  Brain, 
as  in  an  Apoplexy, 

*  You  will  not  perhaps  meet  with  any  other 
Artery  in  the  whpld  human  Body  that  runs  to 
fuch  a  Length  as  the  Carotids  without  fending  off 
any  Branches. 

6  The  Blood  is  not  abfolutely  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  in  the  external  as  in  the  internal  carotid  Artery, 
but  undergoes  a  Kind  of  Separation  or  Preparation 

(per 
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(per  224.)  according  to  the  Difpofition  of  each 
Artery  in  order  to  Secretion. 

7  To  the  Sides  of  which  they  grow,  and  are 
very  firmly  attached,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  ever 
too  much  or  too  little  difbended  in  this  Part,  be- 
caufe  the  long  Canal  always  keeps  them  in  the 
fame  Diameter.  In  confumptive  People,  the 
whole  Mafs  of  Blood  is  frequently  almolt  confu- 
med  to  a  few  Ounces,  but  the  internal  Carotids  are 
neverthelefs  equally  full,  from  their  Diameter  be¬ 
ing  fuftained  by  thefe  bony  Channels  ;  whence  the 
Senles  and  Intellects  of  fuch  pthifical  Patients  are 
generally  found  and  entire,  even  to  the  End  of 
their  Lives,  notwithftanding  the  vail  Decay  in 
all  the  other  Parts  and  their  Functions. 

8  The  Dura  Mater  is  firmly  extended  over  the 
carotid’ Artery,  as  the  Membrane  is  expanded  over 
the  Tympanum,  that  the  Weight  ol  the  fuper- 
'  incumbent  Brain  might  not  comprefs  the  fame  up¬ 
on' jumping,  dancing,  or  any  fudden  Shock* 

§.  232.  But  the  vertebral  Arteries  arifing 
from  the  upper  Part  of  the  Subclavians,  af- 
tend  and  foon  enter  the  lateral  Foramina  of 
the>  feven  Vertebrae  of  the  Neck  in  which 
they  are  received,  defended  *,  continued  di¬ 
rectly  forwards  and  fecured  with  a  vaginal 
Membrane  or  Integument,  giving  Branches  x 
as  they  go,  and  when  they  emerge  out  of  the 
Foramina  of  the  Vertebrae,  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  after  incurvated  3  and  inflected  under 
and  behind  the  upper  Proceffes  of  the  Atlas  or 
fir  (1 4  Vertebra,  and  becoming  there  fomewhat 
enlarged,  they  then  enter  through  the  great 
Foramen  of  the  Occiput,  where  depofiting 

their 
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their  thick  mufcular  Coat,  they  afterwards 
unite  and  become  much  more  capacious  than 
before,  and  after  communicating  with  the 
Carotids,  they  are  then  furprifingly  ramified  or 
divided  5  into  Branches. 

T  Nature  has  been  much  more  felicitous  to  de¬ 
fend  and  fecure  the  vertebral  than  the  carotid  Ar¬ 
teries  from  any  Violence  or  Compreffure  ;  becaufe 
the  firft  convey  Blood  to  the  Cerebellum,  upon 
whole  uninterrupted  Ahlion  Life,  or  the  Motion 
of  the  Heart,  immediately  depends :  But  the  ca¬ 
rotid  Arteries  being  fpent  on  the  Cerebrum,  a  Pref- 
fure  in  them  is  not  fe  imminently  fatal,  producing 
only  a  Carus,  Lethargy,  &c.  according  to  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Obftruclion. 

z  In  every  Space  betwixt  each  of  the  Vertebrae 
they  fend  out  an  arterial  Circle  or  Branch,  into 
which  the  lefs  moveable  Particles  of  the  Blood  have 
a  greater  Tendence,  per  §.  224.  /  ; 

3  By  thefe  Incurvations  the  fame  Effedt  is  ob¬ 
tained  as  if  the  Neck  was  made  longer ;  i.  e.  the 
Interval  and  Refiftance  betwixt  the  Heart  and 
Brain  is  thus  increafed.  , 

+  In  the  firft  Vertebra  or  Atlas  there  is  a  Notch, 
through  which  paffes  the  vertebral  Artery,  on  each 
Side  ;  but  fcmetimes  this  Notch  is  formed  into  a 
compleat  Ring  or  Foramen,  as  you  may  oblerve 
in  the  Skeleton  of  our  Leyden  Theatre,  prepared 
by  the  famous  Vander  Weil  \  in  which  there  is  a 
compleat  Canal  in  each  Side  the  Atlas  for  the  ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries  to  pafs  through  before  they  enter 
the  great  Foramen  of  the  Occiput. 

5  They  particularly  fend  off  Branches  call’d  the 
Spinal  Arteries,  which  defcend  on  the  fore  and 
Pfick  Part  of  the  Spinal  Medulla,  even  down-  to 

Os 
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Os  Cofccygis :  So  that  after  the  Blood  has  afcend- 
ed  by  the  vertebral  Arteries  to  the  Occiput,  it 
again  defcends  in  a  retrograde  Courfe  down  the 
fpinal  Arteries  twice  as  far  as  it  afcended  by  the 
vertebral. 

§.  233.  We  have  therefore  four  Arteries 
(§.  231,  232.)  afeending  from  oppofite  Sides, 
and  mutually  opening  into  each  other  in  the 
Cranium,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  arterial  Cir¬ 
cle  T,  from  whence  Branches  are  immediately 
detached,  which  meeting  together  and  inof- 
culating  in  the  fame  manner,  form  lefler  ar¬ 
terial  Circles  of  the  like  Kind  z,  in  which 
Courfe  they  are  again  fubdivided  upon  the 
whole  Superficies  of  the  Pia  Mater,  till  they 
at  laft  difappear  5  or  efcape  the  Eye,  infomuch 
that  the  whole  Membrane  or  Pia  Mater  feems 
to  be  made  up  chiefly  by  fugh  aContexture  of 
Arteries, 

1  By  the  arterial  Circle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Union  of  the  Angle  or  common  Trunk  ol  the  ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries  with  the  two  Carotids,  the  Ence¬ 
phalon  is  entirely  preferved  from  dangerous  Ob- 
Itrudtions  :  For  as  no  lefs  than  four  Arteries  con¬ 
join  to  form  that  Circle,  the  Paflage  through  three 
of  them  may  be  entirely  obftru&ed,  and  yet  the 
Brain  and  Cerebellum  will  be  all  over  fupply’d 
with  Blood  by  the  fourth  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  the 
like  advantageous  Mechanifm  in  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body. 

z  From  the  firft  or  preceding  arterial  Circle  a- 
rife  perpendicular  Arteries  on  all  Sides,  which  in- 
ofculating  with  each  other’s  lateral  Branches,  form 

Idler 
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lefier  arterial  Circles,  from  whence  again  fpring 
other  lefier  perpendicular  Arteriolar,  which  again 
form  ftill  fmaller  Circles  and  lateral  Branches  as 
before,  even  to  the  fmalleft  which  efcape  the 
Sight. 

3  We  before  obferved,  that  the  Arteries  of  the 
Brain  depolit  their  thick  mufcular  Coat  before  they 
enter  the  Cranium  (§.  231.);  and  when  arrived 
within  the  Cranium  they  again  depofit  the  outer- 
moft  of  their  remaining  Coats  which  forms  the 
Tunica  Arachnoides,  under  which,  the  fmaller 
Arteries,  now  confiding  of  but  one  thin  Coat, 
are  difperfed  into  an  infinite  Number  of  fmall 
Circles  and  Plexus’s,  which  form  that  membranous 
Network  of  Vefiels  we  call  the  Pia  Mater,  from 
which  the  very  fmalleft  of  the  Arteriolar  are  de¬ 
tached  into  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain  it- 
felf.  Vid.  §.  236. 

§.234.  All  the  Blood  therefore  which  is 
fent  from  the  Heart  to  the  Brain,  is,  by  this 
mechanical  Difpofition  of  the  Arteries,  con¬ 
vey’d  firft  to  its  thin  Membrane  the  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  from  whence  it  paifes  into  the  Subftance 
both  of  the  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum  :  For 
what  other  Blood  is  fent  into  the  Cranium 
belongs  only  to  the  Dura  Mater  1  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebrum  and  Cerebellum,  and  is  brought  thither 
chiefly  by  two  Arteries  which  fpring  from  the 
external  Carotids,  and  enter  each  through  a 
diftindt  Hole  of  the  Skull,  diftributing  them- 
felves  laterally  •>  to  thefe  add  the  Branches 
which  come  from  the  internal  Carotids,  thro! 
their  Canalis  Qflfeus,  and  fpread  themfelves  on 
the  anterior  Part  of  the  Dura  Mater  5  with 

thofe 
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thofe  from  the  external  Vertebrals,  entring 
through  the  bony  Dud:  of  the  Jugulars,  and 
'  expanding  themfelves  on  the  back  Part  of  the 
Dura  Mater ;  all  which  have  been  demon- 
it rated  by ;the  accurate  Repletion  of  thefe  Veffels 
with  ceraceous  Injedion  by  Raw'dy  who  was 
well  verfed  in  that  Artifice.  On  the  Account 
of  thefe  Arteries,  the  Dura  Mater  is  furniflfd 
with  ftrong  Fibres  next  the  Brain,  to  break  off 
and  fuftain  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  in  its 
Arteries,  and  prevent  any  Injury  from  ariling 
thence  to  fo  tender  and  important  a  Viicus.- 
Laftly,  the  whole  internal  Surface  of  this  re¬ 
buff  Integument  is  lubricated,  and  prevented 
from  adhering  to  the  Pia  Mater  by  a  kind  of 
ferous  or  lymphatic  Dew,  which  exhales  not 
only  in  this  but  in  all  the  other  Interfaces  of 
the  Body. 

x  There  are  two  Sorts  of  Arterfes  within  the 
Cranium;  fome  which  have  a  ftrone:  Puliation 
like  the  other  Arteries  of  the  Body,  and  others, 
which,  having  depofited  their  mufcular  Coat,  in  a 
manner  ceafe  to  be  Arteries,  and  form  a  fort  of 
intermediate  Veffels-  betwixt  an  Artery  and  a  Vein, 
having  very  little  Motion,  and  uniting  with  each 
other  into  Plexus’s  like  the  Veins :  But  then  thefe 
two  Kinds  of  Arteries  remain  very  diflindt  from 
each  other,  and*  have  no  Communication  but  in 
the  Heart ;  for  the  beating  Arteries  are  diflributed 
to  the  Dura  Mater  only,  while  the  foft  venal  Ar¬ 
teries  are  fpent  upon  the  cortical  Subifance  of  the 
Cerebrum  or  Cerebellum. 

2  The  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater  are  chiefly 
the  three  before-mentioned,  one  from  the  external 

Carotid  j 
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Carotid,  which  comes  to  the  Dura  Mater  through 
the  flxth  Hole  of  the  Cranium  5  a  fecond  from  the 
internal  Carotid,  as  it  comes  through  its  Canalis 
OiTeus,  and  a  third  from  the  vertebral  Arteries, 
without  the  Skull  :  All  which  Arteries  have  no 
Communication  either  with  the  cortical  Part  of 
the  Brain  or  Cerebellum.  But  the  indefatigable 
Vieujfens  has  affirmed,  that  the  Blood  paffes  from 
the  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater  into  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  Sinus  •,  which  he  fays  is  a  Piece  of  Conduit 
in  Nature  to  render  the  venal  Blood  of  the  Sinus 
more  fluid  and  lefs  apt  to  coagulate  :  And  adds, 
that  he  injected  Ink  and  coloured  Spirit  of  Wine 
by  the  carotid  Arteries,  in  the  Prefence  of  feveral 
Phyflcians  incredulous  of  his  Opinion,  which  Li¬ 
quors  palled  into  the  Sinus’s,  To  be  fatisfied  in 
this  refpett  I  defired  my  Friend  Ruyfcb  to  repeat 
the  Experiment  *,  in  confequence  of  which  he  m- 
icbied  the  carotid  Arteries  fo  exquifitely  as  to  force 
his  Wax  through  the  imaii  Arteries  into  their  cor- 
refponding  Veins,  which  open  into  the  Sinus,  into 
which  the  Injection  had  been  ftrained  through  the 
fmall  Anaftomofes,  lb  as  to  have  none  of  its  Pig» 
ment  or  Colour  when  it  arrived  in  the  Sinus’s, 
This  wras  therefore  the  wray  through  which  the  Li¬ 
quors  injected  by  Vieujfens  had  pafled,  i.  e.  thro* 
the  Anaftomofes  of  the  Veins,  and  not  immediate¬ 
ly  from  the  Arteries  into  the  Sinus’s.  And  in  the 
Injebfion  made  by  Ruyfcb  there  were  found  con¬ 
tinuous  Cylinders  of  the  Wax  in  the  Anaftomofes 
of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  of  the  Dura  Mater. 
Raw  made  the  like  Experiment  at  my  Requeft, ' 
but  could  And  no  immediate  Opening  of  the  Arte¬ 
ries  into  any  of  the  Sinus’s. 

§.  235.  From  this  Courfe  of  the  Veflel^ 
(§.  231  to  234.  and  the  Nature  of  the  Blood, 
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§.  224.  whofe  Parts  ftriflly  obferve  that  Rule 
of  Motion)  we  may  plainly  perceive  that  the 
Blood  arrives  both  in  oppolite  Courfes  to  the 
Brain,  and  in  a  more  homogeneous  and  refi¬ 
ned  State  than  to  other  Parts ;  becaufe  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Balls  of  the  Cranium,  it  is  there 
freed  from  the  vifcid  Matter  of  the  Saliva  and 
mucous  ‘Juices  1 ;  and  the  Blood  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  Arteries  will  be  more  pure  or  kfs  vifcid 
by  detaching  the  like  Particles  into  its  lateral 
Arteries  \  while  its  more  grols  and  ponderous 
Parts  will  be  alfo  repell’d  by  the  InJle5fio72s  3  in 
both  the  Carotids  and  Vertebrals;  and  again  the 
Blood  will  be  freed  from  its  leis  moveable  Parts 
in  the  Caverns  *■  formed  by  the  Dura  Mater  at 
the  Sides  of  the  Sella  Turcica,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  groffer  Parts  will  be  fent  to  the  Infundi¬ 
bulum  and  Integuments  5  of  the  ten  Pair  of 
Nef ves:  From  all  which  it  follows  (i.)  that 
the  Blood  arriving  by  the  Veffels  (§.  223.)  in 
cppojite  Diredlions  6,  will  impinge  on  that  al¬ 
ready  in  thole  Veffels,  and  retaining  its  origi¬ 
nal  Nature,  or  having  acquired  one  more  re¬ 
fined,  its  Impetus  will  be  fo  far  abated  7  as  to 
hinder  its  compreiling  the  foft  and  pulpy  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Encephalon  ;  (2.)  will  follow 
an  intimate  Commixture  of  all  Blood  brought 
hither,  fo  as  to  become  uniformly  alike  in 
every  Part  of  it;  (3.)  an  Attenuation,  Levi- 
gation,  and  Attrition  of  its  Parts,  an  Increafe 
of  their  Fluidity,  a  Prevention  of  their  con¬ 
creting,  and  an  Aptitude  or  Difpolition  of 
them  for  the  fubfequent  Secretion 5  (4,)  aids 
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■ Dilatation  8  or  Pulfe  of  the  Arteries  here,  and 
a  lefs  Re-adtion  of  them  on  the  Blood  than  in 
other  Parts  of  the  Body  5  and  laftly,  (5.)  a 
Compenfation  for  the  Inactivity  or  Unapti¬ 
tude  of  thefe  large  and  fmall  Veffels  to  xtranf- 
mit  their  Contents,  by  their  inofculating  fo 
abundantly  with  each  other,  as  gives  the  Blood 
a  free  Courfe  9  from  any  one  Veffei  to  the  reft 
in  all  manner  of  Directions. 


1  For  fince  the  external  carotid  Artery  arifes 
or  goes  off  laterally  from  the  common  Trunk,  it 
will  be  molt  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  Parts  of  the 
Blood  which  are  leaft  apt  to  retain  their  redtilineai 
Motion ;  and  fuch  are  the  Particles  fecerned  by 

*  the  four  larger  falival  Glands,  with  the  Mucus 
feparated  in  the  Membrana  Schneideriana. 

2  Many  Branches  of  the  vertebral  Arteries  are 
reflected  back  or  downward,  and  others  go  off  at 
right  Angles,  both  which  will  receive  the  lefs 
moveable  Parts  of  the  Blood,  and  feparate  from 
thence  that  fat  Mucus  which  invefts  the  fpinal  Me¬ 
dulla  ;  therefore  the  more  light,  moveable,  and 
fphericai  Particles  of  the  Blood  in  the  vertebral 
Trunks  will  go  forwards  or  upwards  to  the  Brain, 
while  the  more  vifcid  and  fluggifli  Parts  recede 
from  it  into  the  lateral  and  retrograde  Branches. 
I  do  not  intend  you  fhould  underftand  that  all  the 
fmalleft  Particles  of  every  kind  in  the  Blood  are 
thus  convey’d  to  the  Brain  ;  but  the  fmalleft  Parts 
which  are  denfe  and  ftmilar  to  each  other,  the  fmall¬ 
eft  of  the  red  Globules,  the  fmalleft  of  the  ferous 
ones,  &V.  Vid.  §.  220  and  224. 

3  The  carotid  Arteries  are  infledted  as  they  pafs 
through  the  Canal  in  each  Os  Petrofum,  and  the 
Vertebrals  are  infledted  at  their  Ingrefs  into  the 
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Cranium  ^  both  whofe  Inflexions  diminifli  the 
Impetus  of  the  Blood  brought  to  the  Encephalon, 
and  prevent  it  from  rufhing  too  impetuoufly  upon 
the  foft  cortical  Subftance  *,  at  the  fame  time  alfo, 
thefe  Inflexions  augment  the  Length  of  the  Canals, 
and  increale  their  Diftance  from  the  Heart,  fo  as 
to  diminifh  the  Impulfe  of  the  laft. 

*  When  the  Blood  of  the  carotid  Arteries  has 
pafled  into  the  Cranium,  it  again  meets  with  ano- 
v  ther  Inflexion  or  Remora  in  thefe  Caverns,  where 
it  alfo  enters  a  Set  of  fmall  Arteries  expanded  and 
interwove  like  a  fine  Net,  whence  it  has  been  de¬ 
nominated  Rete  mirabile,  being  by  much  the  moil 
confpicuous  in  Brutes  *,  into  which  Plexus  are  de¬ 
tached  the  more  fluggifh  Parts  of  the  Blood,  whofe 
Impetus  or  Velocity  is  here  abated, 

5  The  vaginal  Integument  of  the  Nerves,  com«^ 
ing  from  the  Pia  Mater,  receives  Branches  of  the 
carotid  and  vertebral  Arteries,  which  appear  very 
red  and  confpicuous  by  InjeXion. 

6  There  are  many  Advantages  attending  this 
mutual  Intercourfe  of  the  Blood  in  oppofite  Dire- 
Xions  j  for  it  will  by  this  means  obtain  an  intimate 
Mixture  and  Attrition  of  Parts  (per  §.  220.  N°  3, 
4.)  by  which  they  will  be  attenuated  and  rendered 
more  fluid,  fo  as  to  prevent  any  Grumes  or  Concre¬ 
tions,  to  which  the  Blood  would  be  otherwife  very 
liable  in  its  Paffage  through  fo  very  fmall  Veffels 
unagitated  by  any  Mufcles,  and  even  without  the 
AXion  of  a  mufcularCoat,  obferved  in  all  the  other 
Arteries.  Another  Advantage  is  the  Diverfion  of 
the  Blood’s  Impulfe  and  Velocity  from  injuring 
the  tender  Subftance  of  the  Brain  ;  to  abate  which 
nothing  can  be  more  effeXual  than  the  many  Infle¬ 
xions,  lateral  Ramifications,  mutual  and  infinite 
Inofculations  of  fmall  Veffels  exerting  little  or  no 
Re-aXion  j  by  which  means  the  Blood  will  lofe 

much 
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much  of  its  Force  againft  the  Sides  of  the  Vefiels, 
and  againft  the  other  Blood  which  meets  it  in  op- 
poftte  Courfes.  Vid.  §.  215.  N°  2. 

7  That  the  tender  cortical  Vefiels  might  not  be 
broke  or  over-ftrained  beyond  their  Tone  or  Ela- 
fticity  by  too  great  an  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  ;  for 
the  entire  Serenity  or  right  Compofure  of  the 
Mind  depends  altogether  on  the  Arteries  of  the 
Brain  refilling  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  to  a  proper 
Degree  ;  below  which,  a  lefs  Refiftance  confounds 
the  Mind  and  diforders  its  Faculties.  Peyerus  ha¬ 
ving  ty’d  one  of  the  jugular  Veins  in  a  Dog,  he 
foon  after  became  ftupid,  and  made  many  odd 
fporting  Geftures,  till  at  laft  he  fell  intoadead  Sleep, 
from  a  too  great  Diftention  of  the  Blood-veflels 
in  the  Brain  ;  from  which  Caufe  alone,  in  various 
Degrees,  may  be  produced  all  the  feveral  Diforders 
of  the  Brain.  And  a  too  great  Plenitude  of  the 
Vefiels  in  the  Brain,  from  a  Stoppage  of  any  Eva¬ 
cuation,  will  have  the  fame  Effects.  Thofe  who 
either  die  phrenitic  or  ftrangled  have  the  Blood- 
veflels  of  the  Pia  Mater  fo  turgid  and  full  that  they 
are  ready  to  burft.  To  prevent  fuch  a  Redundance 
and  too  great  Impulfe  of  the  Blood  on  the  Brain, 
Nature  has  ufed  many  Precautions  ;  the  Inflection 
of  the  Trunks,  the  Divifion  of  them  into  lateral 
Branches,  and  the  Subdivifion,  of  their  fmaller 
Branches  within  the  Cranium  into  feveral  Series, 
which  inofculate  together,  and  expand  themfelves 
circularly  about  the  Brain  before  they  enter  its  cor¬ 
tical  Subftance.  Pleadachs  which  very  eafily  fu- 
pervene  a  little  increafe  of  Exercife  or  mufcular 
Motion  demonftrate  that  thefe  Vefiels  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  Rupture. 

8  I  was  formerly  feduced,  by  the  fpecious  Argu¬ 
ments  of  Baglivi  and  Pacchioni ,  to  think  that  thefe 
Arteries  had  a  Pulfation  like  the  reft  in  the  Body; 
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but  I  know,  by  Experiment,  that  the  Arteries  of 
the  Brain  have  not  a  Syftole  and  Diaftole  like 
others,  nor  are  they  fill’d  alternately,  but  continue 
equally  and  moderately  diftended  *,  for  fo  foon  as 
they  begin  to  beat  or  vibrate,  the  Senfes  are  con- 
ftantly  difordered.  I  took  off  the  Top  of  the 
Cranium  in  a  living  Dog,  and  could  then  fee  the 
Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater  vibrating  fo  ftrongly 
as  might  well  imprefs  their  Figure  on  the  folid 
Plates  of  the  Skull ;  for  fuch  was  their  Motion, 
that  they  agitated  both  the  Dura  Mater  and  its 
Sinus’s,  as  if  they  had  a  Puliation  in  themfelves  : 
But  upon  removing  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Brain 
appeared  quiet  with  diftended  Arteries,  but  with¬ 
out  any  Puliation  ;  at  which  feveral  learned  Spec¬ 
tators  of  Baglivi  s  Opinion  were  highly  furprifed, 
fince  they  expedited  to  fee  the  whole  Brain  jump  up 
at  every  Syftole  of  the  Heart. 

9  From  hence  it  is  that  Wax  being  injected  by* 
one  Artery  of  the  Brain,  it  runs  into  all  the  reft. 
From  this  Principle  too,  no  one  Part  of  the  Brain 
wall  be  more  prefled  than  another  •,  for  if  the 
Blood  afeends  more  forcibly  by  the  carotid  than  by 
the  vertebral  Artery,  it  will  not  prefs  ftronger 
on  any  Part  of  the  Brain  than  the  vertebral,  by 
means  of  their  Communication  with  each  other, 
whence  every  Part  of  the  Brain  will  be  equally 
fupplied  with  Blood,-  and  one  Part  will  receive  as 
much  Spirits  as  another.  From  hence  too  it  is  that 
a  Man  may  live  notwithftanding,  his  carotid  Arte¬ 
ries  ere  obft rubied  or  become  oftified,  fo  as  to  be 
unable  to  propell  the  Blood  ;  for  then  the  verte¬ 
bral  Arteries  will  convey  more  Blood  than  before, 
and  propell  it  both  into  the  Carotids  and  into  the 
whole  Surface  of  the  Brain  :  Whence  alfo,  when 
one  Part  of  the  Cortex  is  deftroy’d,  luppurated, 
or  loaded  with  a  Fungus,  none  of  the  Functions 

are 
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are  thence  injured,  becaule  the  remaining  Veflels 
of  the  next  adjacent  Stratum  of  the  Cortex  fupply 
the  Defeat ;  for  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain  is  com- 
pofed  of  an  infinite  Number  of  Lamellae  or  Strata 
of  fmall  arterial  Veflels,  the  largeft  of  which  lie 
outermoft,  and  under  them  fmaller,  till  you  come 
to  the  laft  Stratum  of  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  Veflels, 
under  perhaps  a  thoufand  of  the  larger,  from  which 
laft  Stratum  arifes  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain.  So 
that  if  you  remove  all  the  outermoft  Strata  from  a 
Part  of  the  Cortex,  and  leave  only  that  which  is 
next  the  Medulla,  the  adjacent  Strata  will  then  fup¬ 
ply  this  laft  by  their  infinite  Anaftomofes  continu¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  one  Stratum  to  another  be¬ 
neath  the  firft,  fo  that  the  Secretion  will  be  no 
where  loft,  but  the  whole  Origin  of  the  Nerves 
will  be  fupplied  with  their  Juices. 

§.  236.  Now  thefe  Arteries  of  the  Brain 
being  thus  interwove,  and  fecured  in  Order 
(§.  233.)  in  the  Pia  Mater?  as  in  a  Stratum  or 
Bafis  which  is  incredibly  thin,  and  like  a  Spi¬ 
ders  Web  \  do,  from  every  Point  of  the  faid 
Membrane,  detach  fmall  arterial  Branches  al- 
moft  in  a  perpendicular  Courfe,  which  wind¬ 
ing  and  inofculating  with  each  other  like  the 
firft,  form,  as  it  were,  a  Membrane,  by 
whole  Infinuation  the  external  Subftance  of 
the  Brain  and  Cerebellum  is  divided  into 
winding  Furrows  and  Ridges  %  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  almoft  down  to  the  Medulla  ?  ;  only 
the  Sulci  or  Furrows  in  the  Cerebellum  are 
not  near  fo  deep  as  thofe  in  the  Brain.  But 
thefe  Ridges,  convoluted  in  the  Form  of  In- 
teftines,  are  again  refolvable  into  Idler  ones, 
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like  the  former,  being  all  of  them  framed  by 
the  Inlinuation  of  the  Pia  Mater,  and  appear 
to  contain  red  or  fanguiferous  Veflels  only  *  in 
their  exterior  Surface,  which  Veflels  they 
convey  to  the  Surface  of  their  fubjacent  or  in¬ 
cluded  Subftance.  But  then  this  included  Sub* 
Jlance  $  of  the  Ridges,  which  makes  up  the 
greateft  Part  of  them,  never  receives  any  fan¬ 
guiferous  Artery  or  Vein,  nor  could  it  ever  be 
injected  or  tinged  of  a  red  Colour  5  and  as  for 
that  Part  of  this  Subftance  which  remains  af¬ 
ter  macerating  Portions  of  the  Cerebrum  and 
Cerebellum  in  Water,  having  firft  filled  their 
Veflels  with  ceraceous  Injection,  and  freed 
them  by  Abralion  or  fhaking  from  the  faid 
Subftance,  it  appears  like  a  Congeries  of  mi¬ 
nute  Vafcules  in  Form  of  Down  or  fine  Wool, 
which  are  fo  foft,  juicy,  and  tender,  as  to 
break  with  the  leaft  Force  imaginable,  and 
diflolve  into  a  purulent  or  pulpy  6  Juice, 
barely  by  fufpending  them  in  Ample  Wa~ 
ter,. 

1  Whence  the  external  Lamen  of  this  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  formed  by  the  Depofition  of  the  more  denfe 
Membranes  of  Tunics  of  its  fmall  Veflels,  i:>  ufu- 
ally  denominated  Arachnoides  Tunica,  which  is 
faid  to  be  deftitute  of  Veflels  •,  at  leaft  it  has  none 
that  we  can  aifcover  either  by  the  Eye  or  Injec¬ 
tions.  But  I  am  certain  there  is  no  other  Membrane 
under  the  Arachnoides  befides  the  fmall  Veflels 
themfelves,  which  are  interwove  into  a  very  thin 
Covering  inverting  the  cortical  Subftance,  being 
almoft  as  fine  and  much  weaker  than  the  Web  of 
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fome  Spiders.  In  a  Word,  the  Pia  Mater  is  the 
firft  Stratum  of  Arteries  belonging  to  the  Cortex 
of  the  Brain ;  and  the  Cortex  itfelf  is  an  infinite 
Number  of  pellucid,  arterial  Strata  from  the  Pia 
Mater,  containing  one  within  the  other. 

2  Thefe  Gyri  or  Convolutions  in  the  Brain  have 
feveral  Ufes  or  Advantages;  as  (i.)  to  increafe 
the  Surface  of  the  cortical  Subftance,  and  confe- 
quently  its  Secretion  ;  (2)  to  bring  the  Cortex  into 
Contaft  on  all  Sides  with  the  medullary  Fibrils 
or  Tubuli,  that  its  laft  Series  of  Veflels  may  dif- 
charge  themfelves  with  more  Certainty  into  the 
faid  Tubuli  or  Fibrils  of  the  Medulla. 

3  The  Ancients  took  the  Pia  Mater  not  for  a 
Part  of  the  Brain,  but  only  for  its  interior  Capfule, 
and  the  Dura  Mater  for  its  exterior  Capfule, 
Ruyfcb  has  demonftrated  to  us,  that  the  Pia  Mater 
is  inferted  on  all  Sides  of '  the  Brain  down  to  the 
Bottom  of  its  Sulci,  from  whence  it  rifes  up  again 
to  cover  the  next  Ridge  :  And  in  this  manner  it 
defcends  from  the  Top  of  one  Hemifphere  of 
the  Brain,  and,  after  reaching  the  Corpus  Callo- 
fum,  it  returns  up  to  the  Top  of  the  other  He* 
mifphere. 

4  This  is  fufficiently  proved  in  the  Brain  of  fuch 
as  have  been  hanged,  in  which  the  Blood  being 
impelled  into  the  Arteries  of  the  Pia  Mater  with 
the  whole  Force  of  the  Heart,  and  being  obftruft- 
ed  in  its  Return  by  the  Veins,  renders  the  Blood- 
veflels  as  full  and  turgid  as  if  they  had  been  inject¬ 
ed  :  But  even  in  fuch  wc  never  obferve  any  red 
Blood  in  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  but 
its  Progrefs  is  confined  within  the  Veflels  of  the 
Pia  Mater. 

5  The  celebrated  Ruyfcb  having  moderately  filFd 
the  Arteries  of  the  Brain  with  ceraceous  InjeCtion, 
by  the  Carotids,  he  then  opened  the  Dura  Mater, 
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and  took  out  the  injeCled  Brain,  whofe  cortical 
Surface  appeared  red  only  in  fome  Parts,  not  all 
over.  Pie  took  a  Part  of  this  Cortex  with  its  in¬ 
jected  Artery  and  macerated  them  in  warm  Water 
till  a  PutrifaCtion  began  to  appear,  and  then  gently 
and  frequently  fhook  the  Mafs  in  the  Water*' to  fe- 
parate  the  Tunica  Arachnoidea;  which  Operation 
he  repeated  till  the  Water  became  foul  with  the 
infinite  Number  of  fmall  white  Flocculi  wafhed  off 
from  the  cortical  Subftance  *,  but  when  the  Water 
appeared  no  longer  foul,  retaining  its  original 
Clearnefs,  he  then  removed  the  unravelFd  Cortex, 
and  fufpended  it  in  Alcohol  Vini,  in  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  little  red  Fleece  of  fine  Down  or 
Wool,  being  only  a  Bunch  of  the  fmall  arterial 
Vefiels  fill’d  with  the  InjeClion.  Thus  all  the 
fmall  Vafcules  which  were  not  entred  by  the 
InjeClion  were  diffolved  and  loft  in  the  Water,  and 
thofe  only  remained  found  and  entire  which  the 
InjeCtion  fuftained  and  preferved  from  Corruption; 
fo  that  all  the  venal  and  fmalleft  arterial  Fabric  of 
the  Cortex  was  thus  deftroy’d  :  But  as  many  of  the 
fmall  Arteries  thus  preferved  and  injeCted  are  found 
to  be  fifty  and  a  hundred  times  fmaller  than  a  Hair 
ot  one’s  Head,  how  vaftly  fmaller  muft  thofe  be 
which  were  diffolved  and  wafned  away,  as  being 
impervious  to  the  InjeCtion.  Nor  does  this  Ar¬ 
tifice  demonftrate  to  us  the  true  Nature  and  Me- 
chanifm  of  the  Cortex,  fince  the  greateft  Number 
of  the  Velfels  are  thus  deftroy’d,  and  the  Remain¬ 
der  difiocated  or  unravell’d.  It  is  obfervable  that 
Rnyfch  only  nfed  the  Pleads  of  immature  Foetus’s, 
or  of  new-born  Infants  for  thefe  Preparations. 

6  Being  a  (Tiffed  by  the  PLxperiments  of  Ruyfch 
and  Lewenhoec ,  I  can  now  boldly  affert,  that  the 
Blood  does  not  circulate  through  the  internal  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain,  notwithftanding 
,  there 
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there  are  fo  many  fanguiferous  Arteries  and  Veins 
fpread  on  its  Superficies  ;  for  the  red  Parts  of  the 
Blood  only  circulate  in  the  V efiels  of  the  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  the  internal  Part  of  the  Cortex  next  the  Brain 
being  quite  pellucid.  This  is  true,  notwithftanding 
there  arefome  fanguiferous  Vefiels  obfervable  in  the 
medullary  Part  of  the  Brain,  which  perforate  the 
Cortex  and  Medulla  perpendicularly  from  the  Pia 
Mater,  without  fpreading  into  Branches,  and  feem 
defigned  to  communicate  Warmth  to  this  Part. 
I  defired  Lewenhoec  to  examine  the  cortical  Part  of 
the  Brain  with  his  Microfcope  ;  but  his  Anfwer 
was,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  but'pellucid  Glo¬ 
bules.  And  Ruyfch ,  by  his  forementioned  Prepa¬ 
ration,  has  demonfirated  that  the  cortical  Subfiance 
is  a  Congeries  of  fmall  pellucid  Vafcules  like  fine 
W00L  continued  from  the  interior  Blood -vefiels 
of  the  Pia  Mater.  It  follows  then  that  the  Cortex 
is  compofed  of  Vafcules  continuous  with  thofe  of 
the  Pia  Mater,  which  admit  only  pellucid  Parts  of 
the  Blood,  and  difpofed  in  Courfes  not  yet  known. 
We  know  that  the  fmall  Vefiels  are  diftributed  in 
a  different  Courfe  in  every  particular  Part  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy  j  and  no  doubt  but  they  have  a  diftinht  and  diffe¬ 
rent  Pofition  in  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain, 
tho5  their  Minutenefs  and  Pellucidity  conceal  the 
fame  from  our  Eyes.  But  this  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
clude,  that  they  retain  the  fame  Difpofition  in  eve¬ 
ry  Brain  *,  for  if  they  varied  in  this  refpe-dt  the  rea- 
fonable  Faculties  of  Men  would  be  different :  And 
we  fee  that  fo  fmall  a  Change  or  Diftortion  of  their 
Courfe,  as  is  produced  in  Drunkennefs,  makes  the 
fame  Man  aft  and  think  very  differently  from 
what  he  would  if  he  was  fober.  Laftly,  thofe  red 
or  fanguiferous  Vefiels  which  fome  Authors  afcribe 
to  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  are  nothing 

more 
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more  than  Part  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  Pia  Mater 
which  were  broke  in  the  Separation. 

§.  237.  The  external,  ajh-coloured,  \  foft 1  2 3, 
and  moifter  Subftance  is  termed  the  cortical 
Part  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum,  which  eve¬ 
ry  way  exadtly  inverts  the  whole  Origin  of  the 
other  internal,  more  white,  dry,  and  corn- 
pad:  Subftance  call’d  their  medullary  Part ; 
Even  this  latter  manifeftly  appears  to  arife 
every  way  from  th z  former  efpeciallyin  the 
Appendices,  Ventricles,  Crura,  and  Medulla 
oblongata  4 ;  but  on  the  Reverfe,  the  internal 
Part  of  the  fpinal 5  Medulla  appears  like  the 
cortical  of  the  Brain,  like  which  it  is  alfo  fpread 
with  Arteries,  and  is  encompafied  with  a 
white  medullary  Subftance. 

1  This  Part  indeed  appears  red  in  phrenitic  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  after  the  Brain  has  been  injeCted  j  but 
in  a  healthy  State  it  never  contains  any  of  the  red 
Globules,  but  appears  pellucid  and  a  little  bluifh 
like  Glafs,  approaching  nearer  the  Confiftence  of  a 
Fluid  than  a  Solid,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  cut,  even 
by  a  Razor,  without  {ticking  to  its  Sides  :  And  if 
you  ever  obferve  any  Blood  or  fanguiferous  Vef- 
fels  herein,  they  muft  have  been  tore  from  the  Pia 
Mater ;  for  the  red  Blood  and  its  Veftels  are  always 
feated  upon  the  Surface,  and  not  within-fide  the 
cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain. 

1  So  foft  and  tender  as  to  diftolve  in  an  aqueous 
Liquor,  and  in  the  open  Air  alrrroft  wholly  eva¬ 
porates  in  a  few  Days. 

3  Piccolhominus  firft  diftinguiftied  the  cortical 

from  the  medullary  Part  of  the  Brain,  and  ob- 

ferved 
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ferved  that  the  Medulla  terminated  in  that  Part  of 
the  former  which  was  remote  ft  from  the  Pia  Mater* 
being  proportionably  thicker  where  the  cortical 
Part  is  thicker,  and  thinneft  where  it  is  covered 
with  the  lead:  Cortex  ;  only  in  the  Bafis  of  the 
Brain  there  is  more  Medulla  than  Cortex,  becaufe 
the  latter  is  here  colleded  from  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Cortex.  The  Medulla  alfo  appears  to  confift 
of  Filaments  or  Duds  arifing  from  all  the  Gyri  or 
convex  Ridges,  from  whence  they  converge  to¬ 
wards  a  Center.  But  we  do  not  obferve  any  fuch 
Connexion  betwixt  the  Cortex  and  Medulla  in  the 
Corpus  Callofum,  in  the  Corpora  Striata,  in  the 
Thalami  of  the  optic  Nerves,  nor  in  the  Peduncles 
of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum  *,  for  in  thofe  the  Me¬ 
dulla  is  naked  and  covered  only  with  the  Pia  Ma- 
ter  without  any  Cortex ;  but  then  the  Pia  Mater 
does  not  here  give  any  Veffels  to  the  Medulla,  nor 
does  it  fend  down  any  Partitions  as  in  the  Cortex, 
but  only  ferves  as  a  Covering. 

*  The  whole  Medulla  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebel¬ 
lum  is  collected  into  four  Trunks  or  Stalks,  call’d 
Crura,  excepting  what  goes  to  the  olfadory  Nerves, 
which  do  not  arife,  like  the  reft,  from  the  Medul¬ 
la  oblongata,  but  from  the  anterior  Lobes  of  the 
Brain  itfelf,  for  which  Reafon  they  were  rather 
termed  Procefies  than  Nerves  by  the  Ancients. 

5  For  fo  is  call’d  the  Medulla  oblongata,  after 
it  has  fent  out  the  ten  Pair  of  Nerves.  Nature 
fee  ms  to  have  chofe  this  Inverfion  of  the  cortical 
Subftance  here,  for  the  more  commodious  Diftri- 
bution  of  the  Nerves  from  the  medullary  Part ; 
for  if  the  Medullary  had  been  included  in  the  cor¬ 
tical  Subftance  of  this  Part,  the  Nerves  muft  have 
perforated  the  latter  as  they  pafs  out  from  the  for¬ 
mer.  Another  Reafon  was  to  prevent  the  Medul¬ 
la  Spinalis  from  being  compreffed,  to  the  Hazard 
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of  Life  by  a  Surcharge  of  its  cortical  Subftance  with 
Blood  in  violent  Exercifes  and  Commotions,  to 
which  it  would  have  been  liable  if  difpofed  like  the 
Brain  *,  but  under  the  prelent  Circumftances  there 
is  a  free  intermediate  Space  left  betwixt  the  Medul¬ 
la  Spinalis  and  its  Theca  or  Cafe  of  Vertebras,  fuf- 
ficient  to  preferve  it  from  any  Prefture,  which 
would  be  follow’d  with  fatal  Confequences. 

§.  238.  But  in  the  Cerebellum  T,  thofe  two 
Subftances  (§.  237.)  are  fo  apparent  or  confpL 
cuous,  that  you  may  there  plainly  perceive  the 
manner  in  which  the  Medulla  arifes  from  the 
Cortex,  with  its  Proportion,  Fabric  and  Di- 
vifions :  You  will  alio  conftantly  obferve  the 
cortical  Part  of  the  Cerebellum  to  be  firmer 
than  that  of  the  Brain,  and  more  inclined  to 
a  yellow  Colour. 

ft  * 

1  In  this  Part  the  Medulla  appears  beautifully 
divided  into  many  finall  Branches,  like  a  Tree,  a- 
mong  the  cortical  Subftance,  into  which  it  appears 
plainly  to  be  continued. 

§.  239.  Since  therefore  a  very  large  Portion 
of  the  Blood  x,  computed  by  Malpighi  at  one 
Third  of  the  Whole,  is  imped'd  in  a  diredt 
and  fwift  Courfe  to  the  cortical  Part  of  the 
Brain  at  each  Syftole  of  the  Heart,  it  will 
thence  receive  a  Motion  of  Dilatation  and 
Conftridtion,  though  but  fmall 2,  fo  long  as 
its  arterial  Veffels  are  thus  fill’d  wdth  Blood  : 
But  as  we  are  allured  there  are  Arteries  here, 
we  know  too  that  there  mull  be  fmall  Veins  * 

eyerv 
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every  where  at  the  Termination  of  thofe  Arte¬ 
ries,  though  they  are  not  vifible,  through  their 
Smallnefs  and  the  Thinnefs  of  the  Membranes ; 
there  muft  be  alfo  fomefecretory  Canals,  arifing 
every  where  from  the  fmalleft  or  laft  Series 
of  Arteries  in  this  Gland*  in  which  there 
muft  be  alfo  correfponding  Emiffaries  or  ex¬ 
cretory  Dudts,  though  neither  can  be  diftindt- 
ly  feen. 

1  That  we  may  the  better  credit  the  Computati¬ 
on  of  this  great  Man,  we  ought  Hrft  to  examine 
the  Diameter  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  Arteries, 
and  then  compare  the  fame  with  the  Diameter  of 
the  Subclavians  and  defcending  Aorta ;  and  if  we 
find  they  are  not  quite  fo  large  as  to  receive  one 
third  Part  of  the  Blood,  we  muft  make  fome  Al¬ 
lowance  for  their  Vicinity  to  the  Heart,  and  the 
Straitnefs  of  their  Courfe  to  the  Brain  (§.  2gi  and 
Jeq .).  And  they  cannot  receive  much  lefs  Blood 
than  what  is  computed  by  Malphigi ,  if  we  confider 
the  vaft  Bulk  or  Quantity  of  the  human  Brain, 
weighing  four  or  five  Pounds,  or  thrice  as  much 
as  that  of  an  Ox ;  and  confidering  too  that  it  is 
compofed  of  mere  VefTels  without  any  Fat  or  thick 
cellular  Membrane,  with  which  molt  of  the  other 
Vifcera  are  loaded  ^  from  whence  it  is  that  the 
Brain  never  fhrinks  or  waftes  like  the  other  Parts 
of  the  Body  in  Confumptions.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  vafcular  Compages  of  the  Brain  is  not  fubjedt 
to  the  Prefiure  of  any  Mufcles,  like  the  other 
Vifcera-,  nor  are  its  Trunks  of  its  VefTels  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  comprefted  by  the  Addon  of  any 
Mufcles. 

2  Dr.  Ridley  (Phil.  Tranf.  N°  287.)  having 
removed  the  Top  of  the  Cranium  in  a  living  Dog, 

and 
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and  cut  open  the  Dura  Mater,  perceived  that  the 
Brain  itfeif  had  an  alternate  Subfultus  or  vibratory 
Motion  correfponding  to  that  of  the  Heart ;  but  it 
mud  be  obferved,  that  this  Subfultus  is  occafioned 
only  when  the  refilling  Bones  of  the  Cranium  are 
removed  :  For  while  the  Cranium  is  entire,  as  it 
clofely  inverts  the  Encephalon,  and  is  quite  filled 
therewith,  this  latter  can  have  no  Diaftoie  or  vi¬ 
bratory  Motion  without  removing  the  Sides  of  the 
Cranium,  which  cannot  be  dilated  by  the  Force  of 
the  Heart  and  Arteries.  Nor  will  the  Brain  and  * 
Cerebellum  have  any  Syftole  or  Contraction,  fince 
their  Arteries  have  no  ftrong  mufcular  Coat  to  con- 
trad:  them  *,  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Veffels  of 
the  Encephalon  will  remain  nearly  equably  and 
continually  diltended.  We  may  however  conclude 
the  Brain  has  fometimes  fuch  a  Motion  in  a  fmall 
Degree,  froVn  the  Obfervation  of  Malpighi ,  who, 
upon  awaking  out  of  his  Sleep,  had  a  Senfe  of 
Light  flafhing  in  his  Eyes  when  the  Pulle  dilated, 
and  an  Eclipfe  or  Darknefs  when  the  Arteries  con- 
traded,  which  was  alfo  attended  with  a  Senfation 
like  a  tremulous  Motion  in  the  Brain.  But  fuch  a 
Senfe  of  a  vibratory  Motion  in  the  Brain  can  be  only 
perceived  in  a  Morning,  when  the  Senfes  are  the 
quickeft,  and  the  Senforium  the  ftrongeft ;  agreea¬ 
ble  to  which  Mr.  Boyle  obferves,  that  a  blind  Mu- 
ficianhad  fuch  an  exquifite  Feeling  in  the  Papillae  of 
his  Fingers  Ends  that  he  could  diftinguifh  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  Objeds  merely  by  that  Senfe,  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  greateft  Perfedion  betimes  in  a  Morn¬ 
ing  1  from  whence  it  diminifhed,  till  by  Noon  he 
could  feel  no  better  that  other  Men ;  concerning 
the  Truth  of  which  Mr.  Boyle  was  latisfied  with 
his  own  Eyes  at  the  Expence  of  a  long  Journey, 
Therefore  the  Arteries  of  the  Pia  Mater  feem  to 
propel  their  Blood  forwards  in  a  quiet  and  even 
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Stream,  which  though  not  equally  fwift,  is  yet  fo 
fmooth  and  equable  in  a  healthy  State,  as  not  to 
agitate  the  Senforium  nor  difturb  the  Faculties. 

*  Drelincourt  affirms,  that  the  Pia  Mater  only  is 
Furnilhed  with  fanguiferous  Veins,  and  that  the 
Cortex  of  the  Brain  has  none ;  which  Notion  I 
take  to  be  juft,  being  perfuaded  that  the  Arteries 
of  the  Pia  Mater,  under  the  Tunica  Arachnoides, 
are  divided  into  exceeding  fmall  Branches,  which 
being  reflected  back  in  an  oppoftte  Courfe,  enlarge 
and  form  the  fanguiferous  Veins  of  the  Pia  Mater  ; 
being  thofe  Veins  through  which  the  Injedtions 
tranfuded  into  the  Sinus’s  of  the  Dura  Mater  at 
§.  234.  N°  2.  But  the  Reafon  why  the  ceraceous 
Injection  in  that  Experiment  paftes  into  the  Sinus’s 
without  its  Colour  or  Pigment,  and  in  little  broken 
Threads  diftindt  from  each  other,  may  be  under- 
flood  from  the  Smallnefs  of  the  Anaftomofes  be¬ 
twixt  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  which  kept  back  the 
grofs  and  ponderous  Parts  of  the  Pigment  or  Cin¬ 
nabar,  and  the  finer  Part  of  the  Injedbion  palling 
on  into  the  diverging  Veins  with  a  diminiffied  Ve¬ 
locity,  mu  ft  retain  the  Shape  or  Form  of  the  fmali 
cylindrical  Anaftomofes,  or  appear  like  broken 
Threads. 


Of  the  different  Structure  of  the 

Glands. 


§.24o.rpHE  exceeding  Minutenefs  of 
M  thefe  VefTels  in  the  Brain  and 
Cerebellum,  concealing  their  Fabric  from  our 
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Infpecftion,  has  otcartoned  Reafon,  though 
unaflifted  with  its  proper  Evidence,  to  attempt 
at  fupplying  the  Defeat  of  Senfe  by  Analogy ; 
whence  various  Opinions,  of  which  the  mo  ft 
received  was  that  of  Malpighi ,  fuppofing  the 
Fabric  of  this  Vifcus  .to  be  glandular,  till  the 
contrary  was  aflerted  by  the  celebrated  Ruyfch , 
who  has  excell’d  all  Anatomifts  in  the  Art  of * . 
demonftrating  and  preferving  the  fmalleft  ar-  > 
terial  Veffels  in  the  Body.  Therefore,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  judge  of  the  Merits  of  either  Opi¬ 
nion,  we  muft  firft  confider  the  Bodies  we 
call  Glands,  according  to  the  Difcoveries  made 
of  them  by  Sylvius ,  Steno>  Wharton ,  de 
Graafy  Malpighi ,  Bellini ,  Borelliy  By  eras, 
Nukey  and  Ruyfch ,  who  have  beft  treated  on 
the  Subject. 

§.  241.  Of  thefe  Glands  ',  fome  of  them 
are Jimple  %  and  others  compound,  or  an  Af- 
femblage  of  Ample  ones  inverted  with  one 
common  Membrane  or  Integument.  The 
Ample  Glands  feparate  their  Juice  from  the 
Arteries,  and  convey  it  by  their  lymphatic 
Duds,  either  into  the  Chyle,  or  the  venal 
Blood,  or  elfe  exhale  it  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Skin  externally,  or  of  the  Me?nbra?ies  3  inter¬ 
nally,  throughout  the  whole  •  Body  :  But  the 
compound  Glands  difcharge  their  Juice,  fepa- 
rated  in  every  Ample  one,  by  a  lmall  Du£t 
continued  from  each,  into  one  large  Canal  or 
common  Emiflary,  which  either  opens  into 
fome  ample  Cavity,  as  of  the  Mouth  and  In- 
teftines,  or  elle  difcharge  themfelves  out  of 
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the  Body,  for  various  Ufes,  and  are,  from 
their  Appearance,  often  termed  conglobate, 
and  conglomerate. 

1  The  outward  Appearance  of  the  feveral  Glands 
is  fo  very  different,  that  it  is  next  to  an  Impofiibi- 
lity  to  frame  a  Definition  adequate  to  all  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  them  :  If  we  define  them,  with  Pyerus , 
to  be  fecretory  Organs,  from  their  Office,  that  in¬ 
deed  agrees  with  all  of  them  ;  but  then  are  there 
not  more  fecretory  Organs  than  Glands,  as  the 
Ladteals,  Vafa  Exhalantia,  ? 

2  This  Name  is  proper  to  a  Kind  of  Cells  (Fol~ 
liculi  vel  Crypt#)  formed  each  of  a  fingle  Mem¬ 
brane  convoluted  fo  as  to  include  a  hollow  Space 
or  Cavity,  on  the  Convexity  of  which  the  fmall 
Arteries  are  difpofed,  and  diflil  Part  of  their  Con¬ 
tents  by  open  Orifices  into  the  faid  Cavity  ;  from 
whence  the  fecerned  Juice  is  difcharged  by  a  fmall 
Tube  call’d  its  excretory  Dudt,  after  it  has  been 
fecreted,  retained,  and  altered  in  its  Follicle  or 
Crypta.  Of  this  Kind  are  the  fimple,  mucous, 
and  febaceous  Glandulae  in  various  Parts  of  the 
alimentary  Tube  and  in  the  Skin  ;  and  fometimes 
feveral  of  thefe  unite  their  excretory  Dudts,  as 
may  be  obferved  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Fauces,  In- 
teftines,  Urethra,  &c.  Thefe  have  been  termed 
conglobate  by  Malpighi ,  though  other  Anatomifts 
generally  give  that  Name  to  the  lenticular  Glands 
in  the  Mefentery,  Groins,  Arm-pits,  Face,  and 
Neck,  &c . 

3  If  a  Portion  of  the  Skin  or  Pericardium  be 
eomprefied  betwixt  the  Fingers,  you  will  perceive 
Pores  or  Orifk^s  from  whence  a  foft  or  fluid  Mat¬ 
ter  iffues,  more  fluid  from  the  latter  than  the  for¬ 
mer. 

P  §.  242. 
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§.  242.  The  Ample  or  fmaller  Glands  (mil- 
liary,  lenticular,  multiform,  &c.)  are  com- 
pofed  (1.)  of  a  thin,  uniform,  external  Mem¬ 
brane,  and  of  another  adhering  clofely  to  the 
former  internally.  The  jirjl  1  of  thefe,  con¬ 
fiding  of  circular  and  elaftic  Fibres,  every 
way  invefts,  preffes,  contracts,  and  empties 
the  Gland,  which  conflfts  chiefly  of  a  Con¬ 
texture  of  fmail  Veflels  oaffine  into  and  out 

x  O 

of  the  faid  Membrane  :  But  the  latter  Integu¬ 
ment  of  the  Gland,  being  thicker  *  and  more 
compact  than  the  firft,  detaches  its  Fibres  in 
all  Directions  among  the  fmail  Veflels,  render¬ 
ing  their  Contexture  very  intricate,  and  has 
much  the  fame  Ufes  with  the  firft.  (2.)  They 
receive  Arteries  1  whole  Branches  are  difpofed- 
and  fecured  in  a  certain  Order  by  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Membranes,  which  fo  accufately  retain 
and  diftribute  the  Arteriolas  to  every  minute 
Part  of  the  Gland,  that  upon  injecting  them 
with  Wax  or  Mercury,  the  fmail  Arteries  be¬ 
come  thereby  fo  much  diftended,  and  the  o- 
ther  fmaller  Veflels  fo  much  comprefted,  as 
feemingly  to  prove  the  fnife  Notion  4  of  their 
whole  Fabric  being  only  arterious.  (3.)  They 
are  alfo  compofed  of  Veins  5  difpofed  and  fe¬ 
cured  like  the  Arteries.  (4.)  They  receive  a 
great  many  Nerves  6,  more,  in  Proportion  to 
their  Bulk,  than  any  other  Part  of  the  Body  ; 
and  which  are  diftributecl  fo  minutely  through¬ 
out  the  whole  Body  of  the  Gland  that  they 
ieem  to  occupy  every  individual  Point.  Laft 
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Iy5  (5.)  they  are -alfo  furnilhed  with  addudto- 
rp  and  redudtory  Lymphatics  7. 

x  This  Integument  confifts  almoll  intirely  of 
fmall  Arteries  and  Veins,  which  in  a  healthy  State 
are  not  vifible,  but  appear  large  in  Tumors  and 
Cancers  of  the  Glands,  as  if  they  were  diftended 
by  Injedtion.  5Tis  not  eafy  to  diilinguifh  this  Mem¬ 
brane  from  the  next  in  found  Glands  without  boil¬ 
ing,  which  fhrinks  and  elevates  the  firft  Integu¬ 
ment,  betwixt  which  and  the  next  you  will  perceive 
the  fmall  Arteries  and  Veins  diilributed  to  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Gland,  as  they  are  generally  diilributed 
betwixt  the  Duplicatures  of  the  Membranes  in  other 
Parts.  The  very  accurate  Morgagni  has  alfo  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Fat  or  cellular  Membrane  is  inier- 
pofed  betwixt  thefe  two  Integuments  of  the 
Glands. 

a  This  Tunic  is  found  fo  robuft  and  firm  in  the 
Glands  of  the  Mefentery  that  the  Knife  can  fcarce 
enter  it ;  and  the  Tunica  Vaginalis  of  the  Teflicles 
Malpighi  has  fometimes  found  half  as  thick  as  ones 
Finger.  This  Integument  confines  the  tubular 
Compages  of  the  Gland,  which  breaks  out  and  un¬ 
ravels  when  this  refilling  Membrane  is  in  any  Part 
deftroyed  :  And  when  a  Cancer  has  eroded  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Tunic  of  a  Gland,  a  frightful  Tumor  always 
fprouts  from  the  Ulcer,  from  the  degenerating  of 
this  Part,  as  in  Cancers  of  the  Brealls. 

3  Thefe  Arteries  are  fo  numerous  in  the  fmall 
Glands  of  the  Mefentery,  that,  after  Infedlion,  the 
whole  Subllance  of  the  Gland  feems  to  be  compo- 
fed  of  Arteries,  which  depofit  their  external  Tu- 
nicks  to  each  Gland  before  they  enter  its  Subllance, 
as  manifellly  appears  in  the  fmailer  Glands  of  the 
Mefentery,  and  in  the  Kidneys. 
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4  Ruyfch  having  perfectly  injected  the  Arteries 
and  Veins  of  fome  Glands,  afterwards  macerated 
them  in  Water,  and  by  fhaking,  unravell’d  or  fe- 
parated  them  into  little  Bunches,  like  Wool,  every 
where  fill’d,  without  perceiving  any  Follicles  or 
Cells  among  them.  But  his  ceraceous  Injection 
was  forced  only  into  the  fanguiferous  Arteries  and 
Veins,  which  are  the  largeft  in  the  Body,  fo  that 
the  fmaller  and  thinner  Veffels  interpofed  betwixt 
them  were  thus  compreffed  and  obfcured,  and  af¬ 
terwards  diffolved  ;  for  all  Parts  of  the  Body  dif- 
folve  in  Water,  if  they  have  no  Support  to  hold 
them  together  internally  ;  (upon  which  Principle 
the  whole  Mafs  of  flefhy  Parts  diffolve  in  Water 
from  the  Bones,  foas  to  leave  what  we  call  natural 
Skeletons,  connected  together  by  their  Ligaments 
without  the  Affiftance  of  Wires,  of  which  fort  we 
have  one  prepared  and  given  to  our  anatomical 
Theatre  of  Leyden ,  by  Vander  Wiel )  and  therefore 
we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  by  this  Method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  Glands,  their  minuted:  Veffels  and  thin 
membranous  Folliculi  or  Cells  were  diffolved  and 
walked  away  in  the  WTter. 

5  After  Ruyfch  had  fill’d  only  the  Veins  of  the 
mefenteric  Glands  as  full  as  poffible  with  his  Injecti¬ 
on,  they  appeared  fo  numerous  and  diflended,  that 
the  Glands,  which  before  appeared  wholly  arterious, 
feemed  now  to  be  nothing  but  a  Compages  of 
fmall  Veins  as  they  very  well  might,  finee  the 
Veins  are  fix  times  more  capacious  than  the  Arte¬ 
ries.  But  the  red  Blood,  brought  by  the  fanguife¬ 
rous  Arteries,  is  returned  again  by  their  Veins 
without  entring  into  the  innermofl  Recedes  of  the 
Gland,  termed  its  Follicles  or  Cells. 

6  ’Tis  remarkable  that  the  conglobate  Glands 
receive  more  fmall  Nerves  than  any  other  Part  of 
the  Body  of  the  fame  Bulk  j  and  the  Glands 

of 
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of  the  Bread  being  fo  very  nervous,  are  of 
all  Parts  the  mod  apt  to  turn  cancerous,  when 
they  are  any  way  ulcerated  :  But  that  Cancers  a- 
rife  from  an  Irritation  and  Dedrudion  ot  thefe 
glandular  Nerves,  may  appear  from  Experience, 
by  which  we  obferve  how  eafily  a  Wart  becomes 
cancerous  by  bad  Treatment,  being  an  exuberant 
Fungus  of  the  nervous  Papillae  ;  and  this  feems  to 
be  the  Reafon  why  Ulcers  are  often  fo  dubborn  and 
incurable  in  glandular  Parts.  But  as  thefe  Glands 
have  neither  any  confiderable  Motion  nor  Senfa- 
tion,  their  Nerves  feem  to  be  defigned  for  fome 
Other  Office  in  them,  which  is  probably  to  mix 
and  pour  out  fome  of  their  nervous  Juice  into  the 
Liquor  fecerned  in  every  Part  of  the  Gland. 

7  This  has  been  demondrated  by  Nucke ,  that 
in  all  Parts  of  the  Body  the  conglobate  Glands 
have  Lymphatics  which  pafs  into  and  out  of  them : 
Even  the  Ladeals  which  are  one  Kind  of  Lym¬ 
phatics,  do  not  pafs  to  the  Receptacle  of  the  Chyle 
or  the  thoracic  Dud  before  they  have  pafled  thro5 
the  Glands  of  the  Mefentery,  from  whence  they  pafs 
out  and  are  didributed  again.  And  as  the  fan- 
guiferous  Arteries  convey  their  red  Blood  in  corre- 
fppnding  fanguilerous Veins,  fo  the  pellucid  Juices, 
which  are  thinner  than  Blood,  pafs  out  of  their 
lymphatic  Arteries  into  lymphatic  Veins  *,  and  we 
know  that  Water  being  injected  by  the  fpermatic 
Artery  of  the  Tedicle,  will  pafs  into,  and  fill  its 
Lymphatics,  as  it  alfo  will  didend  the  Lympha¬ 
tics  upon  being  injected  into  the  Arteries  of  other 
Parts. 

§.  243.  We  muft  alfo  obferve,  that  thefe 
Arteries  of  the  Glands  are  conical  and  elaftic 
Canals,  varioufly  infleded,  ramified,  and 
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convoluted,  till  at  their  Extremities  they  be¬ 
come  cylindrical  \  and  change  into  Veins 
without  any  farther  Ramifications  ;  but  then 
before  the  fmall  Arteries  are  thus  changed  into 
Veins,  they  communicate  with  each  other 
by  an  infinite  Number  of  Anajlomofes  2,  their 
lateral  Branches  are  fent  off  in  different  An¬ 
gles,  and  are  very  differently  difpcfed  3  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Glands. 

1  Every  Artery  gradually  diminifhes  its  Diame¬ 
ter  as  it  fends  out  more  lateral  Branches,  contract¬ 
ing  itfelf  towards  an  Apex  like  a  Cone  •,  but  when 
it  has  done  ramifying,  there  is  then  no  Neceffity 
for  it  to  converge,  but  it  continues  its  Courfe  cy- 
lindrically,  as  we  fee  by  the  Microfcope,  in  the 
Fins  and  Membranes  of  Fifh  and  Frogs.  Such  a 
cylindric  or  evanefcent  Artery  either  continues  in  a 
reflected  Courfe  to  become  a  Vein,  or  elle  dis¬ 
charges  its  contained  Liquor  by  a  patulent  Orifice 
externally  on  the  Surface  of  the  neareft  Membrane  ; 
and  as  the  Arteries  thus  terminate  cylindrically, 
fo  the  Veins  begin  or  rife  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
by  uniting  themfelves  gradually  acquire  a  larger 
Drameter  like  a  Crefcent  orinverfed  Cone. 

x  No  AffeCtion  of  the  Arteries  has  been  more 
accurately  confidered  by  Bellini  than  this  of  their 
inofculating  with  each  other  by  Anaftomofes  *,  from 
whence  he  demonftrates  that  the  Particles  of  the 
Blood  impinging  againft  their  Angles  will  be  divi¬ 
ded  and  broke,  like  as  a  Drop  of  Water  falling 
from  fome  Height  on  an  Obftacle  flies  afunder  into 
many  fmaller  Drops.  As  a  great  many  of  thefe  an¬ 
gular  Divifions  of  an  Artery  may  be  retained  in  a 
very  final!  Compafs  or  Point,  it  follows  that  the 
Blood  may  be  divided  into  above  a  thouiand  Idler 
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Particles  merely  in  one  arterial  Spot  or  Bunch  thus 
formed,  than  it  would  by  paffing  on  in  the  fame 
Veffel  continued  at  length.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
Parts  of  the  Blood  are  prepared  for  Secretion  in  the 
Glands,  and  divided  to  enter  the  fecerning  Orifices ; 
and  from  the  frequent  fncurfions,  its  Parts  will  alfo 
acquire  a  rotatory  Motion,  like  the  Blood  in  the 
vafcular  Plexus  of  the  Lungs,  §.  200.  5Tis  alfo 
by  thefe  Anafcomofes,  that  when  Particles  of  the 
Blood  cannot  go  on  freely,  becaufe  of  fome  Ob- 
ftacle  or  Obftruclion,  they  return  back  in  the 
fame  Artery  to  the  firft  Inofculation,  and  go  on 
laterally  another  way  without  any  Impediment. 
This  was  firft  obferved  by  Lewenhoec  in  a  Bat,  and 
after  him  by  others  in  Quadrupeds ;  and  I  have  my- 
felf  obferved  the  fame  in  Men  when  they  have  turn¬ 
ed  pale  with  a  Hidden  Fright. 

5  The  elegant  Figures  and  Preparations  of 
Ruyfch  fufficiently  demonftrate  that  there  are  not 
two  Arteries  diftnbuted  alike  throughout  the  whole 
Body  ;  for  fome  run  parellel,  others  in  Arches, 
fome  in  Heaps  or  Convolutions,  and  others  in 
Webs  or  Plexus’d  ;  fome  are  difpofed  in  Bunches 
like  Pencil  Brulh.es, 

§.  244.  Therefore  the  arterial  Blood  being 
propeird  to  the  Glands  fuffers  there  a  great 
Agitation,  Repuljion  \  Compreflion,  its  Parts 
are  both  preffed  laterally  and  againft  the  Sides 
of  each  other,  their  Contacts  are  continually 

-  <•  Jr 

changing,  and  they  are  forced  every  way,  and 
prefented  to  every  individual  Point  of  their 
containing  Vejjels  2,  whence  a  perpetual  Rota¬ 
tion  and  oppofite  1  Preffure  of  every  Particle, 
by  which  they  will  recede  laterally  and  run 
into  the  Branches,  fo  as  to  be  divided  or  atte- 
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nuated,  ground  together,  compacted,  polifh- 
ed,  mixed,  kept  fluid,  4,  and  finally  fleer  e^- 

ted  5. 

»■ f 

1  The  Blood  prefied  into  the  Artery  by  the  Force 
of  the  Heart  will  be  repell’d  and  refilled  by  the 
preceding  Blood,  which  muft  firft  be  urged  for¬ 
ward  before  the  other  can  fucceed  ;  the  propelFd 
Blood  will  alfo  be  reprefied  or  re-adled  on  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Artery  it  dilated  •,  whence  every  Par¬ 
ticle  of  the  Blood  will  be  prefied  in  all  Diredtions 
againft  thofe  in  contadl,  and  will  not  have  any  fin- 
gle  Point  unrefified. 

a  The  fmaller  the  Vefiels  the  more  of  the  Parti¬ 
cles  of  the  Blood  will  be  impell’d  againft  their  Sides. 
(§•  213, 215.) 

5  There  is  a  threefold  Preflure  upon  every  Par¬ 
ticle  ;  (1.)  from  the  Heart,  which  urges  the  Blood 
forwards  ;  (2.)  the  Re-adtion  of  the  Globules  of 
the  preceding  Blood  prefiing  back  upon  that  which 
follows  ;  (3.)  the  lateral  Preftiire  from  the  Arte¬ 
ries  adting  perpendicular  to  their  Axis,  and  oppo- 
fite  to  the  two  former. 

+  No  Part  of  the  Body  is  fooner  or  more  eafily 
obftrudled  than  the  conglobate  Glands  ;  even  a- 
mong  ten  Perfons  who  expire  of  chronical  Difeafes, 
one  may  fafely  venture  to  affirm  that  nine  of  them 
will  be  found  to  have  an  Gbftrudtion  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  Glands,  either  of  the  Mefentery,  Neck, 
Throat,  or  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Body. 

5  Of  thefe  fecerned  Particles  there  are  two 
Kinds  •,  fome  of  which  are  of  the  fmalleft  Size  in 
the  Blood,  pafiing  out  of  a  larger  into  fmaller 
Vefiels  j  and  others  which  will  be  protruded  by  the 
Arteries  into  fome  common  Cavity  or  Recep¬ 
tacle. 
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§.  245.  Now  every  arterial  Branch  arifing 
from  a  Trunk  is  found  to  be  fmaller  1  than  its 
Trunk  in  the  larger  Arteries,  and  therefore 
we  may  conclude  it  is  fo  with  fmaller ;  whence 
the  fmalleft  or  ultimate  Branches  will  be  alfo 
lefs  than  their  ultimate  Trunks  :  Therefore 
the  ultimate  fanguiferous  Arteries  will  tranf- 
mit  the  thicker  Parts  of  the  Blood  into  the  in¬ 
cipient  fanguiferous  Veins,  while  their  fmaller 
Branches  receive  the  more  thin,  fluid,  and 
pellucid  Parts  of  the  Blood,  lefs  than  the  Di¬ 
ameters  of  their  Orifices,  into  which  they  will 
be  prefled  by  a  confiderable  oppofite  or  oblique 
Force- 

1  Every  Artery  in  the  human  Body  is  larger  than 
any  Branch  that  it  emits,  as  we  are  allured  by  our 
Senfes,  fo  long  as  the  Eye  or  Microfcope  can  trace 
them  5  and  it  is  doubtlefs  the  fame  in  thofe  exceed¬ 
ing  frnall  Arteries  whofe  Minutenefs  and  Pelluci- 
dity  conceal  them  from  the  Eye,  both  naked  or 
armed.  But  the  Particles  of  the  contained  Fluid 
will  be  always  in  Proportion  to  the  Diameter  of 
their  Canals  ;  fo  that  if  a  frnall  Artery  admitting 
only  Angle  red  Globules  is  ramified,  all  its  Bran¬ 
ches  will  be  lefs  than  thofe  Globules,  which  they 
therefore  will  not  receive ;  but  they  will  admit 
thofe  Parts  of  the  Blood  which  are  lefs  than  the  red 
Globules,  or  which  are  proportionable  to  their  Di¬ 
ameters,  while  the  larger  red  Particles  will  pafs  on 
into  the  red  or  fanguiferous  Vein.  But  the  next 
lefler  Parts  of  the  Blood  to  the  red  Globules  are 
the  yellow  ferous  ones  (per  §.  226.)  and  therefore 
the  lateral  Branches  of  the  fmalleft  fanguiferous  Ar¬ 
teries 
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teries  will  be  fill’d  with  ferous  Globules,  and  con- 
ftitute  a  fecond  Order  of  Vefiels,  viz9  ferous  ones. 
That  there  are  fuch  ferous  Vefiels  is  proved  by 
the  Microfcope,  Injections,  and  to  the  naked  Eye 
in  an  Opth,  lmia,  where  the  Cruor  is  forced  into 
the  ferous  Vefiels  of  the  Sclerotica.  But  thefe  fe¬ 
rous  Arteries  again  dividing  into  fmaller  Branches 
like  the  fanguiferous,  will  at  laft  fend  out  Branches 
of  lefs  Diameters  than  their  yellow  ferous  Glo¬ 
bules,  and  thefe  Branches  will  therefore  be  fill’d 
with  the  lymphatic  Globules,  which  are  the  next 
lefs  in  Size  to  the  yellow  ferous  ones,  and  confti- 
tute  a  Set  of  Arteries  of  the  third  Order,  termed 
lymphatic  Arteries,  fuch  as  furnifii  the  aqueous 
Humours  of  the  Eyes,  which  Humours  are  ablorb- 
ed  or  returned  again  to  the  Blood  by  ferous  or  lym¬ 
phatic  Veins.  Hence  then,  the  fanguiferous  Ar¬ 
teries  will  carry  all  the  Farts  of  the  Blood,  the  fe¬ 
rous  Arteries  will  convey  all  but  the  red  Globules, 
and  the  Lymphatics  all  but  the  red  and  yellow  Glo¬ 
bules,  &c.  and  thus  probably  is  the  Succefiion  of 
Vefiels  and  Humours  continued,  till  the  ultimate  or 
laft  Series  of  the  fmalleft  Vefiels  convey  only  the 
moft  fubtile  Juices  in  the  Body.  We  are  fufficient- 
s3y  convinced  that  there  are  Humours  much  more 
fubtile  than  the  Lymph,  fuch  as  the  exhaling  Va¬ 
pours  which  do  not  become  vifible  unlefs  conden¬ 
sed  by  the  Cold  upon  a  Glafs,  &c.  to  which  we 
may  add  the  natural  Sweat  or  perfpirable  Matter 
which  conftantly  exhales  from  the  Body,  and  will 
obi  cure  a  Looking-Glafs  held  at  fome  Diftance, 
but  quickly  evaporates  again  from  the  Glafs  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  Spot  or  Refiduum  ^  whereas  the 
Sweat  that  is  forced  or  arifes  by  Exercife,  &c.  is 
io  vifcid  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  wiped  off  from  the 
'Glafs,  and  leaves  permanent  yellow  Spots  behind 
it.  Since  therefore  -we  are  thus  convinced  that  there 
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are  Liquors  in  the  Body  more  fubtile  than  the- 
Lymph,  we  may  reft  equally  fatisfied  that  there  are 
alfo  fmaller  Arteries  which  convey  them,  and 
which  arife  from  the  lymphatic  Arteries  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  arife  from  the  ferous,  and  the  fe- 
rous  from  the  fanguiferous. 

/ 

§.  246.  But  the  more  fubtile  Juice  which 
thus  paffes  from  the  fanguiferous  into  the 
fmaller  V effels  is  no  longer  Blood  but  a  diffe¬ 
rent  1  Humour,  turning  either  to  Sweat a,  the 
Matter  of  the  Pores  \  Perjpiration  4,  Tears 
Par-wax  6,  a  febaceous  Matter  7  betwixt  Fat 
and  Wax,  Mucus  8,  Saliva,  Sputum  9,  Lini- 
merit  10  or  Mucilage,  Lymph,  Serum,  Bile1*, 
Semen  lz,  Oil  I5,  Milk  I4-,  *  Fat  I5,  &c«lS 
whence  thefe  ultimate  Branches  are  no  longer 
call’d  Arteries,  but  are  denominated  from  their 
refpedtive  juices,  notwithstanding  they  retain 
the  Properties  or  Affeddons  of  Arteries,  divi¬ 
ding  into  Idler  Branches,  and  uniting  with 
corresponding  Veins :  Hence  the  Arteries  and 
Veins  are  not  only  fanguiferous  but  alfo  fe - 
rous  *7,  ladteal,  lymphatic,  carrying  Oil, 
Water,  Spirits,  &c.  nor  can  we  tell  where 
this  Progreffion,  or  Divifton  of  the  Veffels  into 
leffer  Series,  terminates  lS ;  but  we  are  from 
hence  at  leaft  acquainted  with  the  Origin,  Pro- 
grefs,  Termination,  and  Office  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  Veffels ;  and  that  there  are  not  only 
Veins  ^  fo  call’d,  furniihed  with  Valves,  and 
confpicuous  to  the  naked  Eye,  but  alfo  Arte¬ 
ries  of  that  Name,  deftitute  of  Valves,  and 
render’d  invifible  by  their  Minutenefs  and  Pel- 

lucidity.* 
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lucidity,  as  we  are  allured  from  the  Ruyfchian 
Art  of  injecting. 

1  Different  from  the  Blood  at  its  very  firft  Secre¬ 
tion  therefrom,  and  differing  from  its  own  firft 
Sate  by  ftagnating  and  exhaling  its  more  fubtile 
Particles. 

4  This  Humour  is  of  three  Kinds,  either  (1.) 
From  the  glandular  Follicles  of  the  Skin,  which  is 
oily  •,  (2.)  from  the  exhaling  Arteries,  without 
Violence,  which  is  thin  and  aqueous  *,  and  (3.) 
from  the  fame  Velfels  forcibly  diflended,  which  is 
thick  and  ferous,  fer  §.  424.  Sometimes  we  fweat 
out  a  mere  Oil  through  the  Pores  of  our  Skin  ;  and 
after  violent  Exercife  our  Linen  is  ftiff,  and  ftained 
yellow  by  the  Serum,  which  has  been  fometimes 
follow’d  with  Blood.  Dr.  Sydenham  obferves  in 
the  Plague,  that  a  flight  Sweat  proves  of  no  Ser¬ 
vice  *,  but  that  a  clammy  Sweat,  holding  for  four 
and  twenty  Hours,  expells  all  the  Contagion.  In 
pulmonary  Confumptions  we  alfo  frequently  meet 
with  clammy  Sweats,  which  very  much  refemble 
the  Serum  of  the  Blood. 

3  I  myfelf  feem  to  have  been  the  Perfon  who 
firft  remarked  this  oily  Matter  of  the  Pores.  ’Tis 
naturally  a  thin  oily  Liquor,  flowing  from  fimple 
Glands  or  Cryptas  under  the  Skin,  thro’  the  Pores 
of  the  Cuticle,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit  the 
Point  of  a  lmall  Needle  without  making  any 
Wound.  It  ferves  to  keep  the  Skin  foft  and 
fmooth,  and  appears  like  an  oily  Dew  upon  a 
Looking-glafs,  as  Lewenhoec  obferves.  With  this 
oily  and  watery  Liniment  a  healthy  Man’s  Face  is 
fmeered  all  over  in  a  Morning  when  he  wakes. 
When  this  oily  Liniment  is  totally  abfterged  from 
the  Skin,  as  in  the  Hands  of  a  Wafher-woman,  it 
cannot  then  feel  the  fofteft  Body  without  Uneafi- 
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nefs.  When  this  has  been  preternaturally  conden- 
fed  and  infpiffated,  it  is  often  expreffed  from  the 
cutaneous  Pores  under  the  Form  and  falfe  Denomi¬ 
nation  of  Vermicles  ;  and  after  it  has  been  ob- 
ftrudted  and  retained  by  the  Cold,  it  occafions  an 
itching  with  Puftules,  if  not  diffolved  and  dis¬ 
charged  by  Heat.  Ruyfch  chufes  to  call  the  Fol¬ 
licles  of  the  Matter  in  the  Skin  rather  by  the  Name 
of  Cryptae  than  Glands  ;  and  has  found  that  his 
cetaceous  Injedion  tranfudes  into  them  from  the 
cutaneous  Veffels.  ’Tis  a  thin  Liquor  at  its  firft 
Secretion,  but  after  ftanding  a  Week  or  a  Fort¬ 
night  in  the  Pores  and  Cryptae  it  becomes  infpiffa- 
ted  like  a  foft  Wax  or  Pafte  in  Form  of  a  little 
Maggot ;  and  from  this  Spring  arifes  many  cutane¬ 
ous  Diforders. 

4  The  fubtile  Fumes  or  Vapours  of  Sanflorius 
which  exhale  from  the  invifible  Pores  of  the  Skin, 
and  which  being  obftruded  by  the  Cold,  elevate 
the  Cuticle  into  little  Tubercles  like  the  Skin  of  a 
Goofe  *,  the  fame  being  condenfed  on  the  Sides  of 
a  cold  Glafs  turn  to  a  brackifh.  and  limpid  Water 
without  any  Oil  *,  and  the  Vapours  of  this  fort, 
which  are  condenfed  on  the  Sides  of  a  Looking- 
glafs  in  the  Winter-time,  totally  evaporate  with¬ 
out  leaving  any  Spot  or  Refiduum.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  other  perfpirable  Vapours  exhaled  inter¬ 
nally  in  the  Mouth,  Fauces  Gula,  Stomach,  In- 
teftines,  Bladder,  Thorax,  Abdomen,  Meninges  of 
the  Brain,  in  which  is  conftantly  an  aqueous  Moi- 
fture,  very  different  from  the  Serum  and  Lymph, 
and  in  fuch  a  Quantity  as  to  be  vifible,  whereas 
the  external  perfpirable  Matter  hardly  runs  into  a 
fenfible  Moilture.  Vid.  §.  81. 

5  A  Humour  altogether  fingular,  brackifh,  and 
much  more  faline  than  the  Saliva  ;  being  inter¬ 
mix’d  with  the  febaceous  Pafte  from  the  Glands  of 
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Meibomius ,  it  forms  a  third  Liquor,  which  con¬ 
cretes  into  Scales  or  Lamellae  by  Heat,  and  by  an 
Evaporation  of  its  more  fluid  Parts  frequently  ac¬ 
quires  a  flony  Confidence,  and  hardens  into  a  real 
Stone  ;  which  is  a  maniieft  Sign  how  much  the 
Humours  may  be  changed  from  their  natural  State 
in  which  they  were  fecreted.  This  Humour  is  fe~ 
patated  in  the  Glandula  Innominata  of  Galen ,  and 
convey’d  to  the  Eye  by  the  Dudts  of  Meibomius , 
to  keep  its  Tunics  rnoiit,  bright,  and  flippery. 

6  This  is  fecerned  in  a  fluid  State  like  Oil  of  Al¬ 
monds,  and  ferves  to  lubricate  the  very  fenfible 
Membranes  of  the  Tympanum  and  Meatus  Audi- 
torius  ;  but  by  Contact  with  the  Air  it  becomes 
thicker,  bitterer,  and  of  a  yellow  Colour  ;  as  all 
oily  Subfiances  do  by  Heat  and  Standing,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Cream  itfelf.  A  Humour  that  very 
much  refembles  this  is  feparated  in  the  Follicles  of 
the  Gall-bladder. 

7  Which  is  now  call’d,  almofl  by  univerfal 
Confent  of  Anatomifls,  the  febaceous  Matter  :  It 
is  thicker  than  the  oily  Matter  of  the  other  Pores, 
and  may  be  eafily  prefled  out  of  its  Cells  in  the 
Skin  behind  the  Ears,  upon  the  Nofe,  about  the 
Nipples,  Arm-pits,  Nates,  Pudenda,  and  fuch  o- 
ther  Parts  of  the  Skin,  whofe  greater  Attrition  re¬ 
quires  fuch  a  Liniment. 

The  Mucus  becoming  infpiflated  by  Landing 
and  exhaling  its  more  aqueous  Parts,  appears  thick¬ 
er  than  the  Blood  itfelf,  but  in  its  firft  Secretion  it 
is  as  fluid  as  the  Tears  :  It  defends  the  membra¬ 
nous  Expanfions  of  the  olfadtory  Nerves  within  the 
Nofe  from  being  injured  by  any  acrid  Particles 
drawn  in  with  the  Air,  keeping  them  moift  and 
fit  for  Senfation. 

9  Which  is  of  three  Kinds-,  (i.)  the  Saliva, 
very  fluid  and  ufeful  in  Digeflion  (§.  680  (20 
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the  thick  Sordes  of  the  Uvula  Fauces  and  Parts 
adjacent,  which  are  indeed  thin  and  watery  at  firft, 
but  become  very  tough  and  vitrious  in  one  Night’s 
time,  by  the  Air  ;  (3.)  the  Mucus  or  Phlegm 
from  the  Cryptae  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  by 
which  the  very  fenfible  Membranes  of  thofe  Parts 
are  defended  from  the  Air  and  its  Contents  (per 

§•  1950 

10  An  infipid  Mucilage  refembling  the  White  of 
an  Egg,  like  which  it  hardens  with  Acids  and  Al¬ 
cohol  ;  feparated  in  the  Glands  of  the  Joints  and 
Capfules  of  the  Tendons,  obferved  by  Havers  and 
Douglas  ;  and  ferving  to  abate  the  Friftion  of  the 
Cartilages  on  the  Heads  of  the  Bones  in  each 
Joint. 

11  Even  this  is  vaflly  more  fluid  at  its  firft  Se¬ 
cretion  in  the  Liver,  than  when  it  appears  in  com¬ 
mon  Du<5ts,  where  it  mixes  with  the  Cyftic  Bile. 
§.  88. 

ia  Every  Body  has  a  kind  of  Semen  for  the  Pro- 
duftion  of  its  Species  ;  I  cannot,  for  my  own  Part* 
except  even  Gold  and  Stones.  The  Seeds  of  Ve¬ 
getables  apparently  contain  the  Body  and  Fabric  of 
the  Plant ;  and  though  the  Semen  Mafculinum  is 
fluid,  it  may  even  under  that  Form  contain  an  or- 
ganifed  Strufture,  though  invifible. 

13  This  Oil  is  frequently  obferved  circulating 
with  the  Blood  in  its  VeflTels,  and  is  fecerned 
throughout  the  whole  Texture  of  the  Bones,  infl- 
nuating  betwixt  their  Lamellae,  and  rendring  them 
fmooth  and  pliable  *,  and  particularly  it  is  depofi- 
ted  in  the  very  fine  cellular  Membrane  within  the 
Cavities  of  the  Bones  where  it  acquires  the  Name  of 
Medulla. 

14  Which  circulates  along  with  the  Blood,  and 
is  frequently  difcharged  with  it  by  Phlebotomy. 
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*s  This  is  fecerned  anddepofited  in  the  ^avities 
of  the  cellular  Membrane,  which  inverts  all  the 
Mufcles  and  every  individual  Fibre  of  them  ;  be- 
ing  originally  fluid  and  loft,  it  by  degrees  thickens, 
and  only  by  ftanding  in  ;he  Air  becomes  a  hard 
Fat  or  Sewet. 

16  For  befldes  thofe  Humours  which  come  un¬ 
der  the  Cognifance  of  our  Senfes,  there  are  many 
much  more  fubtile,  whofe  Nature  our  Organs  are 
not  acute  enough  to  detect  and  follow. 

The  largeft  of  the  fmaller  Arteries  are  fan- 
guiferous,  which  before  they  open  into  their  corre- 
fponding  fanguiferous  Veins,  fend  offlefler  Arteries 
from  their  Sides,  which  receive  the  yellow  Serum 
(per  §.  245.).  In  the  fame  manner  the  ferous 
Arteries  fend  out  laterally  fome  fmaller  lymphatic 
ones  before  they  become  Veins  •,  and  thofe  lym¬ 
phatic  Arteries  will  detach  a  third  Series  ftill  lefs, 
and  fo  on  with  the  feveral  fmaller  Series,  till  they 
terminate  in  the  ultimate  or  very  fmalleft  Series  of 
Veflfels  in  the  whole  Body  call’d  Nerves,  many  of 
which  exhale  their  very  thin  Fluid  in  an  infenflble 
Vapour  through  the  Cuticle  all  over  the  Body. 

18  No  Mathematician  will  aflert  that  Matter  is 
not  infinitely  diviflble  ;  at  leaft  it  cannot  be  prov’d 
abfurd  :  Confider  what  Lewenhoec  affirm  of  the  Se¬ 
men  Afelli  (or  the  Infedt  call’d  a  Cheflop)  which 
he  makes  equal  in  Diameter  to  a  Sphere,  the 
216,000th  Part  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Hair.  But 
Mathematicians  demonrtrate,  that  the  fmaliert  Par¬ 
ticle  of  Matter  may  have  as  many  Diviflons  as  the 
largeft  ;  the  fmalleft  Spherule  in  the  Univerfe  has 
its  Hemifpheres,  North  and  South  Poles  and  E- 
quator :  Whence  F.  Malebranch  infers,  that  the 
whole  Syftem  of  the  World,  as  large  as  it  extends, 
may  be  comprifed  in  a  Angle  Point*. 
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w  The  lymphatic  VeiTels,  or  Veins  of  the  fe- 
cond  Order,  all  difcharge  themfelves  into  a  com¬ 
mon  Trunk  or  Cava,  the  thoracic  Du6t  (§.  129.) 
which  receives  the  more  fubtile  Juices  of  all  the 
redudtory  Vdfels,  and  returns  them  into  the  venal 
Blood  ;  except  thofe  Lymphatics  which  open  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  fanguiferous  Veins.  But  5tis 
reafonable  to  think  that  thefe  lymphatic  Veins  are 
formed  not  all  at  once  immediately,  but  by  the 
Union  of  the  feveral  fmaller  Orders  into  others 
larger,  which  at  length  form  confiderable  Branches, 
all  opening  into  the  common  Trunk  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  Cava,  the  thoracic  Du6t  *,  and  therefore  the 
Lymphatics  return  all  the  thinner  Juices  into  the 
thicker  venal  Blood  ^  both  Chyle,  Lymph,  Se¬ 
rum,  Vapours,  &V. 

§.  247.  But  then  fomeof  the  Branches  of 
the  forementioned  fmaller  Arteries  (§  245  .  and 
246.)  being  no  farther  ramified,  but  continued 
ftrait  into  the  very  thin  Membrane,  which 
conftitutes  the  glandular  Follicles  1  ,  do  at  laft 
open  themfelves  and  difcharge  their  Humours 
into  the  common  Cavity  of  thofe  Follicles  or 
Cells  formed  by  the  faid  Membrane,  in  which 
the  Humour  is  therefore  collected,  retained, 
and  formed  into  glandular  Lymph  h 

1  The  Circles  of  the  lateral  arterial  Branches 
open  into  the  Cells  or  Cavities  of  the  lymphatic 
Glands,  into  which  they  depofit  their  contained 
Humours  {  and  if  you  prefs  fuch  an  arterial  Open¬ 
ing  or  mod  fimple  Gland,  there  comes  out  fir  it  a 
foft  Subftance  like  Pafte,  fhaped  like  a  Vermicle, 
and  upon  a  (Longer  Prefiure  there  follows  a  Drop 
©f  a  limpid  Water,  Feyerus  having  cut  open  and 
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cleanfed  a  Glandule,  obferved,  by  the  Help  of  a 
Magnifier,  that  the  whole  Circumference  of  the 
follicular  Membrane,  was  befet  with  fmall  lympid 
Drops  fweating  out.  But  you  will  obferve  this 
glandular  Fabric  in  no  Part  more  apparently  than 
in  the  Kidneys,  in  which  the  arterial  Extremities 
terminate  in  redtilinear  Tubes,  many  of  which 
conjoin  into  the  Papillse  of  Euftachius ,  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  Urine  from  the  Arteries,  and  depofit  the 
fame  into  the  common  Cavity  of  the  Pelvis,  in 
which  that  Excrement  is  colledted  and  retained. 
Such  fimple  Glands,  or  fecretory  Tubes  and  Cells, 
continued  to  the  Arteries,  have  been  difcover’d  in 
a  great  many  Parts  of  the  Body  by  Ruyfch ,  who 
having  happily  injected  the  Skin,  found  even  in 
that,  after  removing  the  Cuticle,  a  Set  of  Cavi¬ 
ties  or  Cells  fill’d  the  Injedtion  in  the  Form  of  lit¬ 
tle  Worms. 

z  Here  we  meet  with  a  Subject  much  controvert¬ 
ed  betwixt  Ruyfch  and  Malpighi ,  viz.  whether  all 
the  Lymph  paffes  from  the  fecretory  Veffels  imme¬ 
diately,  or  whether  it  is  firft  retained  or  colledted 
in  fome  Cavities  of  the  Glands,  and  from  thence 
difcharged  by  the  emiffary  Tube,  which  we  call 
an  excretory  Dudt.  It  may  be  laid  for  Malpighi , 
that  the  Glands  fwell  in  many  Diforders  from  an 
Gbftrudtion  of  their  excretory  Dudts,  while  the  ar¬ 
terial  juices  having  a  free  Ingrefs,  diftend  the 
glandular  Cells  into  Hydatids,  or  little  round  Ve¬ 
hicles  fill’d  with  the  accumulated  Lymph.  To  this 
Bellini  adds,  that  intermediate  Follicles  receiving 
the  fecerned  Juices,  are  evident  in  the  Fat  or  cel- 
Idiar  Membrane  ;  in  the  Kidney,  where  the  Pelvis 
is  the  common  Follicle  or  Receptacle  of  the  Urine 
from  the  fecretory  Dudts  ;  and  laftly  in  the  Liver, 
where  the  Bile  is  received  by  the  Dudts,  and  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  Veficula  Fellis.  Ruyfch  on  the  other 
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hand  oppofes  the  Arguments  of  his  Adverfaries  by 
Preparations,  in  which  he  thinks  it  very  apparent, 
that  his  ceraceous  Injection  paifes  dire&ly  from  the 
Artery  into  the  excretory  Dudt,  without  entring 
into  any  intermediate  Cells  or  Follicles  in  its  way  : 
For  example,  in  the  Kidneys  you  may  eafily  trace 
the  Injection  from  the  fanguiferous  Arteries  into 
their  excretory  Dud  the  Ureter.  But  we  may  a- 
gain  anfwer  that  his  Injection  fills  only  the  larger 
Vefiels,  compreffing  the  fmaller,  and  therefore 
ihews  us  the  Fabric  of  the  Glands  and  Vifcera  but 
in  Part. 

§.  248.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  the  Nerves 
of  the  Glands,  dividing  and  opening  into  ’em 
like  their  Veflels,  difcharge  and  mix  their 
fubtile  Juice  with  the  contained  Lymph  (§. 
247)  which  by  this  Means  acquires,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  Nature  of  the  nervous  Juice. 

§.  249.  But  there  are  fome  of  the  lympha¬ 
tic  Arteries  1  (§.  246.)  which  difcharge  their 
Lymph  a  immediately  into  the  valvular  Veins 
of  that  Name ;  and  this  we  call  vafcular 
Lymph  %  which  is  frequently  carried  by  thofe 
Veins  to  the  faid  Glands,  and  in  a  particular 
manner  difcharged  into  their  Follicles  or  Cells  * 
where  mixing  with  the  glandular  Lymph  and 
nervous  Juice,  they  return  all  together  in  a 
mixt  and  fubtilifed  State.  Upon  opening  the 
Abdomen  of  a  living  Animal  in  Health,  the 
Lymph  flows  fwiftly  towards  the  Receptacu- 
lum  from  all  the  abdominal  Vifcera 3  which 
it  alfo  does  even  after  Death,  as  we  are  allured 
from  wounding  the  Lymphatics,  which  are 
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in  this  Aftion  contracted  by  the  Cold,  fuper- 
vening  Death. 

1  ’Tis  not  at  all  furprifing  that  thefe  Arteries 
are  not  vifible  for  the  fmalleft  fanguiferous  ones 
are  not  fo  without  a  Microfccpe  :  But  the  largeft 
ferous  Artery  muft  be,  at  its  Origin,  fix  times 
fmaller  than  a  red  Globule  or  its  containing  Arte¬ 
ry,  from  whence  the  ferous  ones  continually  leffen 
as  they  go.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Tunics  of  the 
fmall  fanguiferous  Arteries  are  much  thicker  than 
thole  of  the  ferous  and  lymphatics  ;  and  then  they 
firfr  convey  a  red  opaque  Fluid,  and  the  others  a 
pellucid  or  limpid  Juice,  whence  it  is  no  Won¬ 
der  they  efcape  the  Sight,  even  armed  with  a  Mag¬ 
nifier.  From  thefe  Conditions  we  fhould  not  be 
able  to  obferve  the  lymphatic  Veins,  which  are  fo 
vaftly  much  larger  than  the  Arteries,  if  they  had 
not  Valves. 

4  Which,  together  with  the  Blood,  are  the 
only  Humours  which  concrete  or  harden  ;  the 
Lymph  containing  all  the  Parts  of  the  Blood  ex¬ 
cept  the  red  Globules. 

3  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the  return¬ 
ing  nervous  Juice  conduces  much  to  the  Compo- 
fition  of  this  Lymph  (per  §.  292.)  ;  for  the  eva- 
nefcent  Nerves  terminating  with  the  fmalleft  lym¬ 
phatic  Arteries  compofe  lymphatic  Veins,  which 
are  the  very  fmalleft  that  return  Lymph,  and  thefe 
Veins  uniting  into  larger  Series  of  nervous  Veins, 
will  at  iaft  ccnftitute  an  ordinary  or  common  lym¬ 
phatic  Vein,  Sizable  to  the  Number  of  fmaller 
Veins'frcm  whence  it  arifes.  This  vafcular  Lymph 
is  therefore  different  from  that  of  the  Glands,  being 
thicker  and  continually  in  a  Circulation. 

4  This  vafcular  Lymph  is  returned  to  the 
Glands,  after  it  has  been  fecerned  and  convey’d  out 
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of  the  fmaller  into  the  larger  lymphatic  Veins,  hav¬ 
ing  Valves,  which  is  the  Opinion  of  Nucke ,  and 
confirmed  by  Malpighi  ;  So  that  the  vafcular 
Lymph  returns  to  the  Glands  in  the  fame  mariner 
as  the  Chyle  pafies  to  them  from  the  Inteftines,  by 
the  La&eals  of  the  Mefentery. 

§.  250.  This  compound  lymphatic  Hu¬ 
mour  is  in  the  next  Place  propell’d  through 
thofe  fmail  redu&ory  lymphatic  Veins  (§» 
249.)  to  other  Glands  of  the  fame  Nature 
for  the  fame  Purpofes  (§.  249 i)  and  this  partly 
by  the  Contraction  of  their  own  fibrous 1  Mem¬ 
branes  with  the  Preffure  of  the  Muficles  %  and 
partly  by  the  Pulfations  of  the  adjacent  Arte¬ 
ries  5  1  From  thefe  laft  Glands  it  again  Paffes 
to  the  Receptacle  at  the  Loins,  and  thence  by 
the  thoracic  DuCt  into  the  fanguiferous  Veins  L 
And  thefe  feem  to  be  the  conglobate  Glands 5 
of  the  whole  Body. 

1  Notwithftanding  thefe  Membranes  appear  fo 
very  thin  in  the  lymphatic  Veffels,  we  find  they 
are  pretty  ftrong,  and  exert  a  conliderabie  con¬ 
tractile  Force. 

a  For  when  the  Mufcles  are  at  reft,  the  thinner 
Juices,  and  efpeciaily  the  Lymph,  go  on  but  very 
(lowly  *,  whence  we  frequently  meet  with  Stagna¬ 
tions,  and  Obftrudions  of  that  Humour^  forming 
adropfical  fwehing  of  the  Legs,  very  frequent  in 
thofe  who  lead  a  iedentary  Life,  or  who  fit  and 
Land  much. 

5  The  fmaller  fanguiferous  Arteries  which  rim 
parallel  to  the  Sides  of  the  fmaller  lymphatic  Veffels, 
m  the  fame  manner  as  the  large  red  Arteries  and 
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Veins  ufually  accompany  each  other  *,  or  as  the  larg- 
eft  of  thefe  Lymphatics,  the  thoracic  Du£t,  runs  by 
the  Side  of  the  Aorta. 

*  Either  into  the  Subclavian  Vein  by  the  tho¬ 
racic  Du6t,  or  elfe  immediately  into  the  jugular 
Veins,  Emulgents,  or  the  Cava. 

5  Thefe  Glands  are  of  two  Kinds :  Some  very 
minute,  which  feparates  the  Lymph  and  are  invifi- 
ble  (§.  247.)  ;  others  which  are  large  and  confpi- 
cuous,  like  thofe  of  the  Mefentery,  which  firft  re¬ 
ceive  and  elaborate  the  Chyle  (§.  242.). 

§.  251.  But  in  other  Glands  the  fecerned 
Juices  are  difpofed  of  in  a  different  Manner, 
their  Follicles  (§.  247.)  difcharging  each  their 
contained  Liquor,  by  their  Emiflaries,  into 
one  common  1  Cavity  ;  as  in  the  Cells  of  the 
Bones,  Sinus  of  the  Os  Frontis,  Antra  of  the 
upper  Jaw,  Sinus’s  of  the  Os  Sphenoides  under 
the  Sella  Turcica,  Meanders  of  the  Os  Spon- 
giofum  in  the  Nofe,  the  Cavities  of  the  No- 
ftrils  and  Fauces,  with  the  Lacunss  of  the 
Tonfils;  in  all  which  the  fecerned  Mucus  is 
depofi-ted,  accumulated  and  changed..  To 
thefe  we  may  add  the  mucous  Glands  of  the 
Mouth,  in  the  back  Part  of  the  Tongue, 
withoutfide  and  within  the  Epiglottis,  the  in¬ 
ternal  or  fenfitive  Farts  of  the  Nofe,  and  the 
internal  auditory  Paffages,  in  the  Fauces, 
Larynx,  Trachea,  Bronchia,  Oefophagus, 
Stomach,  Intejiines  %  &c.  in  all  which  they 

may  be  termed  Ample  excretory  Glandules. 

\ 

1  The  Bones  of  the  Forehead  and  upper  Jaw  are 
in  the  Foetus  compofed  of  folid  and  compact  La¬ 
mellae, 
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mellae,  without  any  Sinus’s  in  them  •,  but  in  the 
new-born  Infant  their  bony  Plates  diverge  by  de¬ 
grees  from  each  other,  and  leave  fmall  Caverns, 
of  which  that  in  the  Os  Fronds  will  contain  about 
two  Or  three  Drams  of  Liquor,  thofe  of  the  upper 
Jaw,  when  pretty  large,  will  hold  near  an  Ounce 
of  Water  each,  and  that  in  the  OsSphenoides  will 
receive  a  large  Bean.  Thefe  Sinus’s  are  inverted 
internally  with  one  continued  Membrane,  in  which 
the  Veflels  are  difpofed  in  a  particular  and  beautiful 
Order,  as  the  Injection  of  Ruyfch  demonrtrates. 
But  the  whole  internal  Superficies  of  this  Mem¬ 
brane  is  not  only  fpread  with  Veflels,  but  alfo  eve¬ 
ry  where  befet  with  little  rough  Tubercles,  like 
fmall  Grains  of  Millet-feed,  which  are  the  Cryp¬ 
to  or  little  Cells,  upon  whole  Convexity,  over- 
againft  their  emiffary  Dudls,  the  fmall  Arteries  are 
difpofed  and  fpent  *,  terminating  with  their  open 
Extremities  inferred  into  the  Cavity  of  each  Fol¬ 
licle,  like  Velvet  or  the  Down  of  a  Peach,  thro3 
which  pendulous  or  villous  Extrenities  of  the  Ar- 
teriolae,  Ruyfch  has  thrown  his  Injection  even  into 
the  Cavity  of  the  Follicle.  Through  thefe  villous 
Duels  of  the  Arteries  a  thin  and  aqueous  Moifture 
diftills  into  each  Follicle,  where  it  is  retained  and 
infpiffated,  either  by  an  Exhalation  or  Abforption 
of  the  more  fluid  Parts,  or  both,  whereby  the  Re¬ 
mainder  is  digefted  into  a  thick  Mucus,  differing 
in  Degrees  of  Confiftence  in  different  Parts  ;  but 
fo  cohefive  in  a  robuft  and  healthy  Body  that  one 
Drop  will  not  fall  from  the  other,  as  Water  will. 
This  Mucus  draining  from  the  fmall  Apertures  of 
its  Follicles,  lubricates  and  defends  the  very  fine  ol¬ 
factory  Nerves,  which  are  the  mo  ft  naked  and  ex- 
pofed  of  any,  but  by  this  Defence  are  fee u red  from 
the  Drynefs  of  the  Air,  and  the  Acrimony  of  its 
contained  Particles  :  But  when  this  Secretion  is  in- 

creafed 
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creafed,  and  the  Abforption  of  its  more  aqueous 
Parts  impeded  by  the  Winter  Cold,  it  diftills  in 
thin,  watery,  and  cold  Drops  by  the  Nofe,  efpe- 
ciaily  in  old  People.  The  fame  Structure  is  alfo 
in  the  Folliculi  of  the  Fauces,  and  whole  alimen¬ 
tary  and  aerial  Tube  ;  and  in  the  back  Part  of  the 
human  Tongue  they  appear  fo  numerous  and  ve¬ 
ry  confpicuous  to  the  naked  Eye,  after  cleanfing  it, 
that  there  remains  not  the  leaft  Room  for  Scruples 
or  Doubts,  nor  does  even  Rnyfch ,  who  fo  ftrenu- 
oufly  argues  for  the  vafcular  Fabric,  refufe  to  ad¬ 
mit  thefe  Cryptte. 

z  All  this  that  has  been  faid  is  alfo  applicable  to 
the  Cryptas  of  the  Inteftines,  which  have  the  fame 
Affedtions.  When  the  follicular  Secretion  is  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  Nofe  and  Fauces,  it  produces  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  or  Defluxions  of  thofe  Parts ;  in  the  La¬ 
rynx,  Trachea,  and  Bronchia,  it  produces  a  pul¬ 
monary  Catarrh  •,  and,  in  like  manner,  a  Deduc¬ 
tion  in  the  Inteftines,  &c.  From  the  Nofe  this  Mu¬ 
cus  is  difcharged  by  fneezing  or  blowing,  from  the 
Fauces  by  fpitting,  from  the  Wind-pipe  by  cough¬ 
ing  ;  and  from  the  Stomach,  a  like  vifcid  inodo¬ 
rous  Phlegm  is  difcharged  by  vomiting,  and  from 
the  Inteftines  in  the  Depolition  of  their  Freces, 

&SV, 

§.252.  There  are  again  other  fuch  Folli¬ 
cles  or  fimple  excretory  Glands,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  the  fame  Mechanifm  (§.  251.)  difcharge 
their  contained  Humours  1  by  proper  Emiffa- 
ries,  opening,  not  internally,  but  withoutfide 
the  Skin;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  external  audi¬ 
tory  PafTages,  the  external  Sides  and  Tip  of 
the  Nofe,  the  internal  Entrance  of  the  No- 
finis,  in  the  Face  and  Cheeks  4,  Neck,  Arm- 
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pits  Shoulder-blades,  round  the  Nipples  of 
the  Breafts,  round  the  Navel,  Hips,  Nates, 
Anus,  Perinaeum,  Pube  and  Mons  Veneris 
in  both  Sexes,  Scortum,  Skin  of  the  Penis, 
Labia  Pudendi  in  Women,  and  about  the 
Knees;  to  which  modern  Anatomifts  have 
given  the  Denomination  of  febaceous. 

1  We  before  laid  it  down  for  a  Rule,  that  eve¬ 
ry  Humour  is  thin  and  limpid  at  its  firft  Secretion ; 
nor  are  we  to  except  the  oily  Matter  which  Nuture 
has  fupplied  to  the  Skin,  to  defend  it  from  the  In¬ 
juries  of  the  Air  and  the  Attrition  of  other  Bodies. 
This  oily  Matter,  originally  very  thin,  aqueous, 
and  fluid,  by  exhaling  its  more  volatile  Parts  be¬ 
comes  infpiffated,  and  of  the  Confiftence  of  a  foft 
Pafte  or  Wax,  call’d  by  Morgagni ,  and  other 
Italian  Anatomifts,  by  the  Name  of  iebaceous 
Matter, 

2  Infpecl  the  brown  and  dirty  Face  of  a  Coun¬ 
try-man,  Sailor,  &5V.  and  obierve  with  what  a 
vaft  Number  of  large  Pores  the  Skin  is  perforated; 
each  of  which  has  its  Sphincter  and  fubjacent  Cell 
or  Gallipot  full  of  oily  febaceous  Matter,  which 
ought  not  to  be  efteemed  a  Matter  coming  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Arteries,  fince  it  is  collected  and 
changed  in  the  intermediate  Follicles.  From  thefe 
large  Pores  tranfudes  (either  by  the  Pleat  of  the 
Body,  of  the  Sun,  or  by  external  Preflure)  a  fort 

,  of  Ointment  which  makes  the  Face  fhine,  and  up¬ 
on  wiping  it  off  on  a  clean  Cloth,  or  a  Piece  of 
writing  Paper,  it  appears  quite  oily.  By  {landing 
long  in  its  Cells,  and  evaporating  its  more  fluid 
Parts,  it  becomes  fo  thick  that  you  may  prefs  it  out 
of  the  Pores  in  little  round  Cylinders,  like  Mag¬ 
gots,  with  a  black  Head  or  dirty  End.  Its 

great 
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great  Ufe  is  to  mollify  the  Cuticle,  and  difpofe 
the  fubjacent  Papillae  of  the  Skin  for  the  Senfe- of 
Feeling  ;  for  when  this  Matter  has  been  totally  ab- 
feerged  from  the  Finger’s  Ends  with  Soap  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  as  in  the  Hands  of  a  Wafher-woman,  we 
cannot  feel  even  the  fofteft  Body  without  Uneafi- 
nefs.  It  alfo  ferves  to  defend  the  Skin  from  de- 
ftru&ive  Fri£tion  ;  in  the  farpe  manner  as  Sailors 
rub  their  Hands  with  Tar  to  prevent  their  Exco¬ 
riation  when  they  let  Ropes  run  fwiftly  through 
them. 

§,  253.  Hence  the  Humours  will  be  vari¬ 
ous  according  to  the  Diftance  of  the  Artery  * 
from  the  Heart,  its  Situation  1  with  refpedt  to 
the  Heart  and  the  Trunk  from  whence  it 
arifes,  its  different  Complications ?  and  Number 
of  Ramifications  before  it  terminates,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Velocity  4  of  the  Flood  moving  through 
it,  the  Proportion  that  the  Angle  Branch 5 
bears  to  its  Trunk,  the  different  propelling 
Forces 6,  both  external  and  internal,  which 
difeharge  the  Humours,  the  different  Time 
of  its  J landing  7  in  the  common  Cavity  or  Re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  the  various  Paffages  it  goes  thro’, 
from  thence  making  new  Changes,  with  the 
different  Degree  of  Abforption  or  Exhalation  8 
of  the  more  fluid  Parts  from  the  fecerned 
Juice  3  all  thefe  Caufes,  I  fay,  concur  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  vaft  Variety  *  of  Humours  obferved 
in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bodv,  from  that 

j  J 

one  common  Mafs  the  Blood,  whofe  Particles 
are  thus  varioufly  forted,  feparated,  and  com¬ 
bined  in  a  wonderful 10  Manner. 


*  *Tis 
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1  ’Tis  eafy  to  conceive  that  the  Blood  which  is 
neareft  the  Heart  will  be  different  in  the  Motion 
and  Combination  of  its  Particles  from  that  which  is 
more  remote,  fince  the  laft  will  go  on  very  (low¬ 
ly  and  retain  but  little  of  the  Force  which  the 
Heart  impreffed  on  it  ^  for  to  produce  the  Force 
which  2  will  exert  at  the  Diflance  of  3  from  the 
Heart,  will  require  the  Force  of  6  at  the  Diflance 
of  9. 

2  The  Angle  which  the  mammary  Artery  makes 
with  the  Subclavian  from  whence  it  arifes,  is  very 
different  from  the  Angle  formed  by  the  Carotid 
and  its  Trunk  :  And  the  Secretions  derived  from 
both  are  equally  different.  The  mod  (olid,  denfe, 
and  fpherical  Parts  of  the  Blood  will  be  carried  in  a 
Dire&ion  neareft  to  that  of  a  right  Line  ;  while 
the  other  Particles  wi  11  recede  or  go  off  laterally  in 
various  Angles,  according  to  their  different  Solidi¬ 
ties,  whence  will  arife  a  great  Difference  in  the 
glandular  Secretions. 

3  Thefe  have  been  demonftrated  by  Ruyfch  to 
be  not  alike  in  any  two  Glands  (§.  143.  N°  3.)  : 
Thus  the  fmali  Arteriolae  of  the  pituitary  Mem¬ 
brane  are  ftrait,  in  the  Spleen  they  form  Penicilli 
or  Bunches  like  Pencil  Brufhes,  in  the  Kidneys  they 
take  a  Terpentine  or  vermicular  Courfe,  in  the 
Lungs  and  elfewhere  they  form  Plexus’s  or  Net¬ 
works,  which  are  different  in  various  Parts, 
Hence  in  complicated  Arteries  the  Blood  will  dilate 
them  more,  as  ftriking  more  diredtly  or  perpendi¬ 
cularly  againft  their  Sides  ;  but  then  the  Blood  goes 
on  flower  in  fuch,  becaufe  of  the  increafed  Fridli- 
on,  when  the  progreffive  Motion  being  diminifhed 
Attraction  betwixt  the  Parts  will  then  take  place, 
and  they  will  combine  varioufly. 

*  The  Blood’s  Velocity  is  greateft  in  the  Heart 
and  Lungs,  and  then  in  the  Aorta  near  the  Heart, 

from 
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from  whence  the  Blood  gradually  moves  flower  as 
it  recedes  farther  from  the  Heart.  But  the  Blood’s 
Fluidity  is  in  Proportion  to  its  Velocity  ;  for  by 
Reft  or  a  flow  Motion  it  becomes  thick,  but  by  a 
fwift  Circulation  it  diflblves,  and  becomes  more 
fluid  :  Thence  Lewenhoec  obferved  the  Blood  moving 
much  fwifter  and  with  an  accelerated  Motion  in 
the  fmall  Vefiels  near  the  Heart  at  each  Syftole  ; 
but  in  the  Capillaries  of  the  Extremities  he  obferved 
the  Blood  to  move  with  an  uniform  and  equable 
Velocity. 

s  The  fmaller  the  Branch  is,  with  refpedt  to  its 
Trunk,  the  more  fluid  will  the  Liquor  be  which 
flows  into  it.  Some  have  only  regarded  this  Prin¬ 
ciple  in  accounting  for  the  Secretions  ;  but  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Diameters  of  the  fecretory  Orifices  will  not 
fuffice  alone. 

6  The  more  Liquor  there  is  excreted  from  any 
Gland,  the  more  there  is  fecerned  in  it,  and  the  Re- 
verfe  *,  whence  the  Secretions  will  vary  much  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Caufes  which  increafe  or  diminifh 
them.  If  a  Perfon  drinks  a  great  deal  of  fmall 
Beer,  he  foon  after  makes  a  great  deal  of  aqueous 
Urine,  and  then  fome  time  afterwards  he  will  void 
a  lefs  Quantity  of  a  more  yellow  and  foetid  Urine; 
therefoi  e  by  only  increafing  or*  diminifhing  the  Im- 
pulfe  of  the  Blood  and  nervous  Juice,  the  fame 
Glands  will  vary  their  Secretion  both  in  Quantity 
and  Quality.  I  viflt  an  hypochondriacal  Patient 
who  makes  yellow  Urine  for  the  prefent,  but  upon 
hearing  fome  difagreeable  News,  a  fudden  Con- 
ftridtion  follows  in  the  Kidneys,  and  they  only  fe- 
cern  a  thin  pellucid  Water  :  The  Blood  and  the 
Kidneys  are  ftjll  the  fame,  only  the  Orifices  of  the 
fecretory  Tubuli  are  fo  contracted  by  the  Spafm  or 
convulfive  Motion  of  the  Nerve,  that  they  will 
only  admit  the  thin  and  aqueous  Parts ;  the  Nerves 
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in  the  Giands  have  therefore  a  great  Influence  and 
Concern  in  their  Secretions.  Some  Glands  are  in¬ 
deed  prefled  and  urged  on  to  their  Secretions  by  the 
Protrufion  of  the  Arteries  only,  as  the  Brain,  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  and  fpinal  Medulla  ;  and  others  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  Preflure  of  the  adjacent  Mufcles  : 
In  the  firft  therefore  the  Secretion  will  be  more 
flow  and  equable,  but  in  the  laft  more  accelerated 
and  unequal. 

7  If  the  Nofe  is  continually  blowed,  the  Mucus 
will  not  have  Time  enough  allow’d  it  to  thicken, 
and  will  therefore  be  thin  and  fluid  ;  but  if  it 
Hands  all  Night  in  its  Receptacles,  it  will,  by 
Morning,  become  almoft  as  thick  as  Glew.  The 
Bile  of  the  Liver  is  thin  and  mild,  but  that  which 
has  flood  fome  Time  in  the  Gall-bladder  is  more 
thick  and  bitter.  Even  the  Fat  is  a  thin  Oil  like 
Water  at  firft,  but  acquires  its  Confiftenceby  ftag- 
nating.  Hence,  how  eafily  may  we  account  for 
the  Vifcidity  of  many  Secretions  from  a  Principle 
that  has  efcaped  moft  who  have  treated  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  ? 

8  The  Semen  in  the  Tefticle  is,  at  its  firft  Se¬ 
cretion,  as  thin  as  the  Tears,  but  in  the  Vas  Defe¬ 
rens  it  becomes  infpiffated  into  a  Gluten. 

9  It  cannot  be  properly  laid  that  thofe  Humours 
are,  as  fuch,  in  the  Blood,* becaufe  they  are  thence 
prepared  and  feparated  by  the  Glands  ;  for  the 
Blood  contains  no  acrid  Bile,  vifcid  Mucus,  bitter 
Ear-wax,  nor  feminal  Animalcula,  &c.  but  yet 
it  contains  the  Matter  out  of  which  thofe,  and  all 
the  other  Humours  of  the  Body,  are  form’d  ; 
which  common  Matter  of  the  Juices  is  convey’d 
from  the  Heart  by  the  Arteries  to  the  fecretory 
Organs,  but  does  not  arrive  there  in  the  State  we 
afterwards  obferve  when  it  has  palled  the  Secretion. 
Nobody  will  allow  me  to  give  the  Name  of  Ale 
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to  Barley,  becaufe  fuch  a  fermented  Liquor  is  pre-j 
pared  from  it.  The  Liquor  carried  to  the  Tefti- 
cles  for  the  Formation  ot  Seed  no  more  deferves 
that  Name  till  it  has  paffed  the  Secretion,  than  a 
rough  Lump  of  Iron  deferves  to  be  called  a  Sword 
or  Dagger.  The  feminal  Humour  is  fecerned  thin 
and  lympid  from  pellucid  Arteries  which  do  not 
admit  the  Cruor,  from  whence  it  is  tranfmitted  by 
exceeding  minute  Tubuli  into  the  Dud:  of  Hig - 
more ,  and  paffing  through  the  Curls  of  the  Epidi¬ 
dymis,  and  Convolutions  of  the  Vas  Deferens,  it 
at  length  arrives  into  the  common  Receptacle  of  the 
feminal  Vehicles,  in  a  State  very  vifcid  and  different 
from  what  it  was  originally. 

IO  ’Tis  more  than  a  little  furprifing,  even  to  a 
wife  Man,  that  the  Blood  fhould  afford  fuch  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Juices,  and  that  fo  confiftent  a  Mafs  fhould, 
by  the  Efficacy  of  repeated  Circulations,  yeild  fo 
thin  a  Fluid  as  the  perfpirable  Matter  of  Santilorius , 
which,  after  being  condenfed  on  a  Glafs,  exhales 
without  the  leaff  Appearance  of  any  Faeces  or  Re- 
fiduum.  Nor  ought  we  to  imagine  the  Humours 
fo  very  different  from  each  other  as  they  might  at 
firft  appear  to  us  ;  for  Chemiftry  teaches  us  that 
they  afford  all  the  fame  Principles  ;  but  they  dif¬ 
fer  in  Confidence  and  the  various  Proportion  and 
Combination  of  their  Parts. 

§.  254.  Thefe  Caufes  (§.  253.)  varying  in 
different  Glands,  and  adding  feparaiely  1  or  con- 
junddly,  are  demonftrated  either  to  our  Senfes 
from  the  Thing  itfelf  and  the  Structure  of  the 
Parts,  or  are  from  thence  deduced  with  the 
utmoft  Evidence  that  the  infallible  Laws  of 
Mechanics  will  admit,  aflifted  with  a  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Nature  of  each  Humour,  which 

may 
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may  be  eafily  obtained  by  every  one,  fince 
they  have  them  in  Poffeifion  :  We  are  there¬ 
fore  from  hence  enabled  to  underftand  the 
vail  Number  and  Variety  of  the  Secretions  and 
Excretions  throughout  the  Body. 

1  Scarce  any  one  of  thefe  Conditions  is  the  fame 
in  two  fecretory  Organs,  much  lefs  is  there  the 
fame  Agreement  of  feveral  of  them  in  different 
Glands,  rf  thofe  Organs  are  compared  together. 
But  if  thofe  ten  different  Conditions  be  varioufly 
combined,  without  any  regard  to  thofe  we  know 
nothing  of,  they  will  in  Reality  produce  a  thou- 
fand  Juices  all  very  different  from  each  other.  We 
know,  by  the  Rule  of  Combination,  which  dire&s 
to  multiply  the  Product  of  the  leffer  Term  by  the 
next  greater,  that  ten  Terms  may  be  combined 
362,880  different  ways,  as  all  the  Words  in  a  Lan¬ 
guage  are  compofed  of  the  Letters  in  the  Alpha¬ 
bet  *  for  the  Combinations  of  2  will  be  2  x  3=6 
X  4  —  24>  fsfc* 

§.255.  We  have  therfore  not  the  lead:  Oc- 
cafion  to  imagine  fet  Pores  of  various  but 
immutable  Sizes  and  Figures,  to  account  for 
the  Phcenomena  of  Secretions  (§.254.) :  It  is 
even  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  Nature  for  any 
fuch  to  be  in  the  human  Body,  or  if  there 
were,  for  them  to  adl  in  that  manner. 

1  This  has  been  a  very  ancient  Method  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  different  Secretions ;  for  Celfus  de¬ 
scribes  the  Hypothefes  of  Afclepas  and  Erafiftratus 9 
explaining  them  all  by  invifible  Pores,  and  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Particles.  The  fame  Method  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  Secretions  has  been  alfo  lately  re¬ 
vived 
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vived  by  Cartefius ,  and  this  even  with  the  Con- 
fent  of  feveral  eminent  and  ingenious  Phyficians, 
as  Borelii  Gulielmini ,  &c.  They  compared  the 
fecretory  Organs  to  Sieves,  furnifhed  with  immu¬ 
table  Pores  of  various  Sizes  and  Figures,  adapted 
to  the  various  Particles  :  Thus  the  different  Glands 
were  reputed  to  be  Sives  with  Pores,  that  when 
the  Blood  olfered  itfelf  to  them,  it  only  parted  with 
fuch  Particles  as  were  adequate  in  Size  and  Shape 
to  each  Strainer,  whence  a  Variety  of  Humours 
From  the  fame  Blood.  But  this  is  far  from  giving  a 
juft  Solution  of  the  Problem,  why  different  Juices 
are  fecerned  in  different  Parts  of  the  Body  of  a  de¬ 
terminate  Nature:  For  (i.)  we  demonftrate  that 
all  the  Canals  of  the  human  Body  are  round  (§. 
212.)  fince  neither  Reafon  or  the  Microfcope 
could  ever  difcover  Canals  but  what  was  circular  in 
every  Sedlion.  (2.)  If  a  fecretory  Dudt  fhould 
from  any  Caufe  acquire  a  Shape  different  from  a 
Circle,  it  would  eafily  change  that  Shape  upon  any 
flight  Effort,  fince  its  Membranes  are  fo  foft  and 
lax  as  eafily  to  give  way.  The  fmallefl  fanguife- 
rous  Arteries  of  the  Body  are  indeed  vifible  by  a 
good  Microfcope,  though  the  fecretory  Dudts  are 
not,  which  are  therefore  much  fmaller  than  the  firft 
( per  §.  245.)  and  confequently  more  foft  and 
yielding  than  the  fmallefl:  fanguiferous  Arteries, 
which  are  themfelves  fo  tender  as  to  break  or  dif- 
folve  by  touching  them  ;  and  when  their  final!  re¬ 
fitting  Coats  give  way  to  the  Impulfe  of  the  Blood, 
they  are  always  thereby  diftended  circularly  or  eve¬ 
ry  way  equally  alike,  fince  the  Blood  impells  a- 
gainft  every  Point  of  their  Sides  in  equal  Radii 
from  their  Axes.  We  are  allb  fatisfied  that  the 
fame  Vifcera  always  fecern  the  fame  Humours, 
even  upwards  of  fifty  Years,  the  fame  Bile,  the 
fame  Urine,  the  fame  Milk,  in  the  Liver,  Kid¬ 
neys, 
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neys  and  Breaft  ;  but  this  could  not  be  done  if  the 
Glands  change  the  Figure  of  their  fecretory  Dudts, 
for  fuch  a  Change  would  confufe  the  Secretions, 
and  caufe  Bile  to  be  feparated  in  the  Kidneys,  U- 
rine  in  the  Breafts,  CjV.  (3.)  But  even  granting 
immutable  Pores  of  various  Figures,  and  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Blood  of  various  Figures,  it  will  not 
follow  that  fome  Pores  will  only  receive  one  kind  of 
Particles  and  refiife  the  reft  j  for  whatever  be  the 
Figure  of  a  Pore  it  will  admit  all  forts  of  Particles 
whofe  largeft  Diameters  are  lefs  than  its  own  5  and 
it  would  even  reject  its  own  adequate  Particles  if 
they  did  not  prefent  in  a  certain  determinate 
and  favourable  Pofition,  as  Pitcairn  demonftrates*. 
We  would  not  however  be  underftood  to  deny  that 
the  Secretions  depend  very  much  on  the  Fabric  of 
the  folid  Parts  \  and  that  the  different  Structure  of 
the  Glands  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body  will 
©ccafiort  different  Juices  to  be  feparated.  If  any 
glandular  Part  which  fecerns  a  mild  and  innocent 
Juice  to  be  cpntufed  or  injured  by  fome  external  ' 
Violence,  the  Secretion  is  prefently  diforder’d,  and  * 
Follow’d  with  various  morbid  Symptoms,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  Cancer,  difcharging  a  moft  acrid  and  de~ 
ftructive  Juice,  only  from  the  Defedl  or  Injury  of 
the  Solids,  by  which  the  Juices  -  extravafate  or 
flagnate,  and  become  putrid  or  corroding.  The 
Liver  being  obftrudfed  often  petrefies  or  hardens 
like  a  Stone,  and  fecerns  Juices  of  a  different  Nature 
from  healthy  Bile.  The  Fabric  of  the  fecretory  Or¬ 
gans  therefore  tranfmutes  the  fecerned  Juices,  as  the 
fame  Juice  of  the  Earth  is  diverfifled  by  different 
Plants  into  various  Liquors,  fo  different  from  each 
other,  as  the  bitter  Aloe  or  Colocynth,  and  the 
fweet  Sugar-cane,  the  fat  Olive  and  the  watery 
Gourd,  the  foure  Lemon,  &?r.  All  which  Va¬ 
riety  of  fecerned  Juices  refult  from  the  infcrUtable 
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Mechanifm  of  the  animal  Veffels  or  the  vegetable 
Tubes,  the  different  Velocity  with  which  they  are 
propell’d,  and  the  various  Combination  of  their 
Particles,  &c. 

§.  256.  Much  lefs  need  we  have  Recourfe 
to  any  precarious  Ferments  1  in  the  Glands  to 
folve  thefe  Phenomena  (§.254.);  whether 
you  imagine  thofe  Ferments  to  be  thick  and 
confident,  or  thin  and  fluid,  and  poffeffed  oF 
a  Power  to  ferment,  precipitate,  coagulate, 
diffolve,  change,  or  a  Simulate  ;  for  nobody 
could  ever  affign  the  Caufe,  Origin,  Matter, 
Place,  Mixture,  Efficacy,  Proportion,  Con¬ 
tinuance  and  Effects  or  Ufes  of  fuch  Fer¬ 
ments. 

/  ,  •  1 

1  The  chemical  Writers  have  defined  a  Fer¬ 
ment,  after  Helmont  and  Paracelfus ,  to  be  a  Sub- 
itance  which,  upon  Mixture  with  another,  changes 
the  latter  into  a  different  Nature  from  what  it  had 
of  itfelf  without  the  Ferment:  Thus  Water  being 
mixed  with  a  Mafs  of  fermentable  Meal  into  a 
Pafte  or  Dough,  ferments  much  fooner  and  more 
perfectly  by  adding  a  Portion  of  Leven  or  other 
Dough  that  has  been  well  fermented.  Thefe 
Writers  believe,  and  I  was  Once  myfelf  of  their 
Opinion,  that  no  internal  Change  is  wrought  in 
any  Body  without  a  Ferment,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  no  vinous  Spirit  can  be  procured  from  any  vege¬ 
table  Subftance  without  a  previous  Fermentation. 
The  different  Secretions  are,  according  to  them, 
made  all  by  fpecific  Ferments  lodged  in  every 
Gland  and  Veffel ;  which  Ferments  change  the 
newly  arrived  Juices  into  their  own  or  a  different  ' 
Nature  ;  thus,  for  Example,  in  the  feminal  Vefi- 

,  cles. 
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cles,  fay  they,  is  lodged  a  ferninal  Ferment,  which 
mixing  with  the  Particles  of  the  Blood  derived  by 
the  fpermatic  VefTels,  changes  that  Blood  into  Se¬ 
men.  The  Weaknefs  of  this  Hypothecs  is  eaflly 
feen  through  ;  for  every  Ferment  muft  be  fluid  on 
their  own  Principles,  or  elfe  they  could  not  mix 
with  nor  change  the  Blood  into  different  Juices. 
Allowing  therefore  their  Ferments  to  be  fluid,  they 
muft  mix  with  the  Blood  either  (i.)  by  entering  the 
Arteries,  which  they  cannot,  flncethe  Blood  moves 
in  thofe  VefTels  uniformly  to  all  Parts  in  a  Directi¬ 
on  that  oppofes  the  Return  of  any  Juices,:  Or, 
(2.)  they  muft  be  lodged  in  the  Follicles  of  the 
Glands  and  there  mix  with  the  Juices ;  but  then 
how  do  they  perform  the  Secretion  which  is  already 
made?  Or  (3.)  they  mix  with  the  Blood  in  the 
Veins  ;  but  no  Secretion  is  thence  made  in  any 
Part  *  whence  it  follows  that  Ferments  have  no 
Exiftence  in  the  Body,  and  that  they  are  incapable 
of  mixing  with  the  Blood,  and  producing  its  Se¬ 
cretions. — Add  to  this,  there  is  no  probable  Caufe 
or  Origin  of  any  fuch  Ferment  that  can  be  affign- 
ed  by  any  one.  If  they  fay  thofe  Ferments  are 
coeval  and  born  with  the  Animal  ;  conflder  the 
Smallnefs  of  their  Quantity  that  can  poffibly  be 
lodged  in  the  very  minute  ferninal  Animalcule,  or 
its  ftill  leffer  Glands  ;  and  then  conflder  the  im- 
menfe  Quantity  of  Juices  fecerned  in  the  Body  for 
fifty  Years  fucceflively,  which  in  the  Urine  only 
will  at  leaft  amount  to  22,500  Pounds :  You  will 
then  readily  conclude  that  there  cannot  be  Ferments 
enough  lodged  in  the  minute  Stamina  of  the  inci¬ 
pient  Animalcule,  fufflcient  to  mix  with  and  change 
the  Juices  for  fo  many  Years,  and  not  be  wafhed 
away.  If  you  fay  the  Ferments  themfelves  are  ori¬ 
ginally  in  the  Blood,  and  direCl  its  particular  Juices 
to  enter  particular  Parts  of  the  Body,  we  then  afk 
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what  caufes  the  Parts  of  one  Ferment  not  to  adt  in 
its  kind  on  Juices  in  other  Parts  than  its  own,  and 
then  what  becomes  of  the  unadtive  Ferments  in  the 
Parts  ?  at  that  Rate  there  will  be  an  infinite  Pro- 
greffion  of  Ferments  required  to  govern  each 
other. 

1 

§.  257.  Of  thefe  more  Ample  Glands  before 
delcribed  (§.  242  to  254.),  or  others  of  the 
like  Nature,  conjoined  together  by  communi¬ 
cating  Dudts,  and  inverted  with  one  common 
Membrane,  are  formed  thofe  compound  and 
larger  Glands  which  we  term  conglomerate  *. 
Thefe  have  generally  one  common  Emiflary, 
into  which  the  fmall  excretory  Dudt  of  each 
fimple  Gland  opens  and  difcharges  its  Liquor, 
which  being  collected  by  the  common  Dudt, 
is  by  that  convey’d  into  fome  larger  Cavity. 
Of  this  kind 1  are  the  lacrymal  Glandula  In- 
nominata  of  the  Eye,  the  Parotids,  Pancreas, 
&c. 

1  If  the  parotid  Gland  be  macerated  fome  time 
in  warm  Water,  and  then  denudated  of  its  com¬ 
mon  Membrane,  it  will  appear  to  be  compofed  of 
fmall  conglobate  or  round  Glandules  in  Clufters 
like  Grapes,  in  opening  any  one  of  which  you  will 
perceive  it  furnifhed  with  an  Artery,  Vein,  Nerve, 
and  excretory  Dudt,  all  conftituting  one  of  theleaft 
conglobate  Glandules  *  whofe  excretory  Dudt  unite 
with  that  of  its  neareft  neighbouring  Glandule, 
and  fo  with  the  reft,  till  all  their  fmall  Dudts  unit¬ 
ing  into  larger  Branches,  form  at  laftone  large  ex¬ 
cretory  Canal.  But  if  you  compare  the  Fabric 
of  the  Liver  with  this  Strudture  of  the  Parotid, 

there 
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there  will  be  found  a  great  Uniformity  in  both  ^ 
i.  e.  the  Liver  will  alio  appear  to  conAft  of  Ample 
Glands  (§.  247.)  formed  into  little  Bundles,  again 
conjoined  into  Bunches ;  as  Malpighi  has  aflerted 
in  OppoAtion  to  R:  j]cb,  who  by  his  Injections  eiv 
deavours  to  prove  that  thofe  Bundles  are  only  Pene° 
cilli,  or  Bundle  >  of  Veffels  like  little  Pencil  Brufhes, 
detaching  lecretory  and  excretory  Dufts  immedi¬ 
ately  from  the  Anaftomofes  of  their  Arteries  and 
Veins,  without  any  intermediate  Follicles  or  Cells. 
I  fa  without  any  regard  to  their  different  Opini¬ 
on  .  the  Liver  will  appear  a  Congeries  of  little 
Bundles  like  Grape  Stones,  united  into  Clufters  or 

aches  by  their  excretory  D ufts, which  at  laff  form 
,e  Pori  Biliarii  and  Duftus  Hepaticus.  That 
thofe  Bundles  are  formed  of  mere  Ample  Glands  is 
apparent  from  a  morbid  DijpoAtion  or  PetriAcation 
of  the  Liver,  which  in  fuch  a  State  appears  to  con¬ 
Aft  wholly  of  fpherical  Bundles  like  Bunches  of 
Grapes,  the  Cavities  of  which  are  Ail’d  with  a  hard 
congealed  Matter,  included  in  every  diftinft  Cell. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  conglomerate  Glands  are 
no  more  than  a  Number  of  the  conglobate  ones 
uniting  their  emiffary  Duds,  and  convoluted  to¬ 
gether  in  one  Membrane,  or  that  the  Aril  is  a  Re- 
petition  of  the  laff. 

*  Hitherto  belongs  the  Thymus  or  large  Gland 
in  Infants,  feated  in  the  Top  of  the  Thorax  above 
the  Bafis  of  the  Heart.  From  this  Gland  I  was 
informed  that  a  Duft  arofe,  and  went  into  the 
Oefophagus  towards  the  Stomach,  in  a  Letter  lent 
me  by  an  Italian  AnatomifL 

§.  258.  But  fometimes  the  common  emif¬ 
fary  Duft  (§.  257.)  forms  a  fort  of  arterial 
and  inftefted  Canal  \  in  which  the  fecerned 
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Juice  is  digefted  oralu  A,  before  it  is  thereby 
convey’d,  as  through  an  Artery,  into  the  com¬ 
mon  and  larger  Cavity  (§.  :/,)  ;  of  which  we 

have  an  Inftancc  in  Higmcre h  Dudl,  the  Epi¬ 
didymis,  and  Yas  Deferens  or  the  male  Te- 
fticle,  leading  to  the  feminal  Vt  ficles :  -But 
fometimes  again,  the  general  excretory  Dudt 
or  Emiffary  opens  immediately  into  4  he  com¬ 
mon  Emundtory  or  Cavity  \ 

1  Another  Inftance  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the 
Ureter,  which  conveys  the  Liquor  fecerned  in  the 
Kidney,  to  a  fecond  Follicle  or  Cell  ;  viz .  the  ■  i- 
nary  Bladder  ,  which  generally  holding  ten  Ounc  s 
of  that  Liquor,  demonflrates  its  Retention  there, 
by  which  it  will  certainly  be  alter’d  from  the  firit 
State  in  which  it  was  feparated  from  the  Blood. 
But  in  the  Teflicle  this  Fabric  is  very  furprifing, 
the  emiffary  Canal  changing  its  Diameter  three  fe- 
veral  Times  ;  tor  the  Diameter  of  Higmore* s  Dud: 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  feminiferous  Tubuli ;  that 
of  the  V as  Deferens  is  ftill  larger  than  the  Dud  of 
the  Epididymis ;  and  that  of  the  feminal  Veficles 
jf  ill  larger  than  the  V as  Deferens  ;  there  being  alio 
a  Contraction  or  Narrownefs  interpofed  betwixt 
the  Tubuli  ot  the  Teflicle  and  Dud  of  the  Epidi¬ 
dymis,  betwixt  the  Epididymis  and  Vas  Deferens, 
and  betwixt  the  V as  Deferens  and  feminal  Veficles  j 
whence  if  by  an  Artery  we  underhand  a  conical 
converging  Vetfel,  and  by  a  Vein  one  that  diverges, 
we  fhali  here  have  thrice  an  arterial  Structure  and 
thrice  a  venal,  betwixt  the  Secretion  and  Excreti¬ 
on  of  the  Semen. 

1  We  have  a  particular  Mechanifm  in  the  Arti¬ 
culations  of  the  Bones,  where  the  mucilaginous 
Glands  of  Havers  are  placed  in  fome  Cavity  of  the 
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Cartilage,  and  difcharge  their  Juice  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Cavity  of  the  Capfule,  which  invefts  the 
Joint,  to  prevent  the  Cartilages  from  heating  by 
Attrition  and  giving  Pain.  But  then  this  Liquor 
is  never  loft  or  difcharged  out  of  the  Body,  fince  it 
has  no  excretory  Dud  opening  externally  *,  there¬ 
fore  it  muft  be  continually  attenuated  by  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Joint,  and  again  returned  or  abforbed 
by  its  proper  Duds  or  Veins y  but  if  it  flagnates 
fome  time  for  want  of  Abforption,  it  becomes  acrid 
and  excites  violent  Ifchiadic  Pains  ;  and  fuch  DiD 
orders  frequently  arife  from  a  fedentary  or  inadive 
Life. 


§.  259.  From  hence  therefore  we  are  af- 
fured  that  the  Glands  feparate  not  only  Water, 
Lymph  and  thin  Serum  from  the  arterial 
Blood,  but  alfo  very  fubtile,  faline,  oily  and 
fpirtuous  Parts  mixed  together  with  them ; 
and  that  all  thofe  Juices  are  either  collected 
and  retained,  accumulated  and  changed  in 
certain  Cavities  or  Receptacles  for  the  Fur- 
pole,  or  elfe  propelfd  through  the  fmaller 
Veffels  into  the  minuted  Recedes  of  the  Body, 
for  mufcular  Motion  and  Nutrition  3  and  that 
having  performed  thofe  Offices,  they  are  either 
returned  by  their  cor refpon ding  Veins  1  to  the 
Heart,  or  elfe  exhaled  out  of  the  Body  3  and 
laftly,  that  the  remaining  thicker  Part  of  the 
arterial  Blood,  from  whence  they  were  firft 
feparated,  is  fent  forward  into  the  gradually 
diverging  Veins,  where  mixing  with  the  other 
venal  Blood  and  diluting  Lymph,  it  at  length 
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returns  into,  the  Heart  again,  from  whence  it 
came. 

T  Bellini  rightly  obferves,  that  the  Inteftines 
make  up  one  of  the  largeft  and  molt  confiderable 
Glands  in  the  Body,  fince  they  are  furnifhed  with 
all  the  Parts  of  fuch  a  fecretory  Organ.  The  firft 
Receptacle  of  this  Giand  is  the  Stomach,  into  which 
are  convey’d  the  Liquors  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces, 
Oefophagus,  and  of  the  Stomach  itfelf ;  from 
whence  they  pafs,  after  being  digefled  with  the 
Food,  into  the  Duodenum  and  fmall  Inteftines, 
which  make  the  fecond  Part  of  this  great  chyiifica- 
tive  Gland  ;  and  here  they  mix  with  the  Bile,  Juice 
of  the  Pancreas  and  Inteftines :  fo  far  therefore  in 
this  Part  Nature  imitates  the  Follicle  of  a  Gland? 
into  which  the  Arteriolas  pour  their  Juice  :  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  the  Inteftines  likewiferefembie  a  Gland 
in  their  Separation  or  Abforption  of  the  Chyle,  by 
the  minute  Orifices  of  their  ladteal  Veins,  by  which 
it  pafies  to  the  Blood,  while  the  more  grofs  and 
excrementitious  Parts  are  rejeded  by  the  Anus.  In 
the  farpe  manner  we  have  in  all  other  glandular  Fol¬ 
licles  both  excretory  Duds  and  abforbing  Veins. 

§.  260.  For  which  reafon  (§.  259.)  the  ar¬ 
terial  Blood  is  the  moft  fluid  or  dilute  1  near 
the  Heart,  gradually  thickening  in  its  Progrefs 
till  it  comes  to  the  End  of  the  Artery,  where 
that  joins  to  the  incipient  V ein ;  in  which 
Place  it  will  be  thickeft,  moft  evifcid  %  and 
apt  to  concrete ;  there  it  therefore  requires  a 
Veffel  not  liable  to  Objlrudtion  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  Mixture  of  diluent  4  Juices,  that  is,  of 
the  Lymph  and  nervous  "juice  5  returning  to 
the  Heart,  after  the  Performance  of  their  Of- 

flees : 
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fices :  But  it  was  neceffary  for  this  Dilution  of 
the  Blood  to  be  made  before  its  Propullion  in¬ 
to  the  pulmonary  Arteries  6 ;  otherwife  it 
wou’d  not  be  able  to  pafs  through  'em  and  cir¬ 
culate  again. 

*  All  the  Juices  of  the  Body  are  fecerned  from 
die  arterial  Blood  of  the  left  Ventricle  ;  but  the 
Blood  is  the  thickefl  of  any  of  our  Fluids  (per 
§.  226.),  and  therefore  ail  the  Juices  thence  fepa- 
fated  mu  ft  be  thinner  than  the  Blood  itfelf,  whofe 
thicker  and  red  Parts  are  never  difcharged  out  of 
the  fanguiferous  Arteries  in  a  healthy  State,  if  we 
except  the  menftrual  Flux.  The  Blood  will  there¬ 
fore  be  thicker,  and  lefs  moveable  in  the  Extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  fanguiferous  Arteries  than  in  any  other 
Part  of  the  Veffels,  fince  all  the  Secretions  of  the 
thinner  Parts  are  made  from  it  before  it  arrives 
there.  But  the  Blood  is  mofl  fluid  in  the  Heart, 
where  it  contains  all  the  Sorts  of  Particles  both 
fubtile  and  grofs,  very  intimately  mix’d  with  each 
other,  which  Mixture  conduces  much  to  Fluidity 
in  a  Liquor  compofed  of  diflimilar  Parts  *  but  this 
will  be  lefs  in  the  evanefcent  Arteries. 

s  The  natural  Difpofition  of  the  Blood  is  to 
concrete  or  turn  folid,  and  the  Fluidity  thereof  is 
forced  by  Motion  communicated  from  the  Heart 
and  Arteries  ;  nor  does  it  continue  that  fluid 
State  any  longer  than  its  Parts  are  kept  from 
cohering  by  that  Motion  with  the  Addition  of 
fome  Water  (§.  229.)  ;  but  thofe  watery  Parts  fe~ 
parate  from  the  Blood  before  it  reaches  the  Ana- 
ftomofes  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  and  therefore 
the  blood  which  there  remains  will  be  the  mofl 
yifcid  and  apt  to  concrete. 
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*  Life  would  be  continually  in  the  higheft  Dan¬ 
ger,  if  the  Blood  was  to  pals  from  the  evanefcent 
Arteries  into  VefTels  refilling  its  Motion  ;  but  the 
Veins  continually  diverge,  fo  that  the  thick  Blood 
entering  (lowly  from  their  Anaftomofes  or  Begin¬ 
nings,  meets  with  the  lead  Refiftance,  which  con¬ 
tinually  leffens  as  the  VefTels  enlarge. 

4  The  more  fluid  Parts  of  the  Blood,  which  were 
fecerned  by  the  lateral  Emiflaries  from  the  fangui- 
ferous  Arteries,  do  not  totally  defert  the  Blood  or 
leave  the  Bodv,  but  are  returned  into  the  Blood 
again  by  the  Veins,  excepting  what  exhales  or  is 
thrown  off  by  the  Emundtories.  And  as  the 
fmall,  red  fanguiferous  Arteries  in  many  Parts  fend 
off  yellow  ferous  ones.  To  the  fmaller  fanguiferous 
Veins  alio  receive  ferous  Veins  arifing  from  their 
Arteries,  and  returning  the  yellow  Serum  :  And 
fuch  of  the  thinner  Parts  of  the  Biood  as  do  not 
return  this  way,  are  convey’d  into  the  redudtory 
lymphatic  Veins,  molt  of  which  unite  into  one 
large  Trunk  or  Cava,  the  thoracic  Dudt,  by  which 
the  Lymph  is  poured  into  the  venal  Blood  before 
it  reaches  the  Heart. 

5  Which  having  performed  its  Offices  returns 
into  the  Blood  again  by  the  lymphatic  Veins  (.per 
§.  292.)  *,  and  to  this  Juice  of  the  Nerves  we  may 
add  that  taken  in  by  the  inhaling  Veins  (§.  126. 
N°.  4.  §.  182.  N°.  5.  §.  201.  N°.  10.  §.  295, 
and  421.)  For  as  many  of  the  fmaller  Arteries 
are  continued  diredtly  into  patulent  Duds,  which 
exhale  moift  Vapours  on  the  Surface  of  their  Mem¬ 
branes,  either  in  the  Air  externally,  or  into  the 
Cavities  and  Interftices  of  the  Body  internally ;  fo 
there  are  alfo  correfponding  Veins  which  abforb 
from  the  Air  externally,  and  from  the  faid  Cavi¬ 
ties  internally,  by  which  Veins  thofe  Vapours  are 
returned  into  the  Blood  :  And  that  the  Air  which 

every 
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every  way  invefts  us  is  replete  with  watery  Parts, 
appears  from  the  Quantity  attracted  thence  by  dry 
Salt  of  Tartar.  Therefore  whatever  moift  Vapours 
are  contained  in  the  Air,  they  will  be  abforbed  by 
the  inhaling  Veins  opening  thro"  the  Cuticle  exter¬ 
nally  ;  but  in  no  Part  will  they  abforb  more  than 
in  the  Lungs,  becaufe  there  thofe  inhaling  V ellds 
are  fo  large,  as  to  tranfmit  the  ceraceous  Injedfion 
of  Ruyfch ,  which  being  forced  into  the  pulmonary 
Vein,  efcapes  by  theleWays  into  the  Veficles  and 
fmali  Ramifications  of  the  Bronchia. 

6  The  venal  Blood  returning  from  all  Parts  of 
the  Body  to  the  right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  paf- 
fes  thence  from  a  larger  Capacity  to  a  lefs,  i.  e. 
out  of  the  right  Ventricle  into  the  narrow  converg¬ 
ing  Arteries  of  the  Lungs,  where  it  woo’d  Mag¬ 
nate,  concrete,  and  caufe  a  fatal  Peripneumony,  if 
it  was  not  more  fluid  and  dilute  than  in  the  incipi¬ 
ent  Veins;  in  the  fame  manner  as  Spirit  of  Nitre 
being  injedted  into  the  Veins  of  an  Animal  turns  the 
Blood  into  Grumes  like  Curds  and  Whey,  as  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Heart  *,  by  which  Grumes  the  converg¬ 
ing  Branches  of  the  pulmonary  Artery  being  ob- 
flrudted,  the  Blood’s  Courfe  thro5  that  Organ  is 
cut  off,  and  the  Animal  thereby  fuffocated.  And 
there  are  very  few  Difeafes,  whether  acute  or  chro¬ 
nic,  which  prove  fatal  before  they  have  caiffed  a 
Peripneumony,  or  render’d  the  Blood  unfit  to  pate 
thro’  the  Lungs  ;  which  it  wou’d  not  be  able  to  do 
in  the  healthy  Animal,  if  it  was  as  thick  as  in  the 
incipient  Veins;  and  therefore  the  wife  Architect 
has  fo  order’d  our  vafcuiar  Fabric,  that  all  the 
Juices  returning  thinner  than  the  Blood,  fhall  be 
gradually  poured  into  and  mix’d  therewith  in  the 
Veins,  before  it  enters  the  right  Ventricle.  But 
when  arrived  in  the  right  Ventricle,  it  there  mixes 
with  the  highly  attenuated  Blood  of  the  Heart  it- 
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Telf  from  the  coronary  VefTels  {per  §.  183.);  and 
even  in  the  Lungs,  the  watery  Vapours  abforbed 
from  the  Air  in  Infpiration,  make  up  for  thofe 
difeharged  or  exhaled  from  the  Lungs  in  Expira¬ 
tion  :  But  being  by  thefe  Affiflances  enabled  to 
pafs  thro5  the  fmall  Arteries  of  the  Lungs,  there 
will  be  no  Danger  of  its  finding  a  ready  PafTage 
thro*  all  the  evanefeent  Arterioiae  ramified  from 
the  Aorta,  and  which  gave  the  greateft  Refiftance 
to  the  Blood  where  they  form  the  incipient  Veins. 


§.  261.  From  hence  we  know  in  what 
Parts  of  the  Body  Life  and  Health  are  more 
immediately,  and  in  the  greateft  Danger  1  of 
being  interrupted;  alfo  what  Service  the  larger  * 
V effels  and  groffer  Humours,  with  the  fmaller 
VefTels  and  more  fubtile 3  Humours,  are  of 
to  render  the  Body  ftrong,  permanent,  plia¬ 
ble,  and  fit  for  Motion ;  we  likewife  from 
hence  underftand  why  the  Veins  gradually  di¬ 
verge  and  grow  fenfibly  larger  and  more  lax  4, 
for  the  Concourfe  and  Dilution  of  the  Hu¬ 
mours,  and  this  before  they  return  into  the 
Heart. 

%  v 

1  The  Circulation  will  be  in  the  oreateft  Danger 

CD  <D 

of  Interruption  (1.)  in  the  evanefeent  Branches  of 
the  pulmonary  Artery  (§.  260.)  ;  (2.)  in  the  Ex¬ 
tremities  of  all  the  other  Arteries,  before  they 
open  into  the  incipient  Veins. 

s  This  I  fay  in  Oppofition  to  the  minute  Philo- 
fophers,  as  Cicero  juftly  calls  them,  who  affirm, 
That;  the  human  Machine  might  have  been  more 
commodioufly  built  than  we  now  find  it  is,  by  the 
moil  good  and  wife  Creator.  Thofe  Gentlemen 

place 
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place  the  higheft  Point  of  Health  in  the  Perviouf- 
nefs  of  the  Veffels,  and  the  Tenuity  of  the  Fluids 
approaching  the  Nature  of  Water  :  To  procure 
both  which,  they  order  plentiful  drinking  of  Tea, 
Coffee,  &c.  which,  like  the  Enticement  of  a 
Harlot,  begin  very  agreeable,  and  for  the  prefent 
recruit  all  the  Actions  both  of  Body  and  Mind, 
and  excite  them  to  a  brifk  Activity  ;  but  then, 
like  Venus ,  they  leave  fatal  Effects  behind  them, 
a  Weaknefs  of  the  whole  Habit,  an  Ina&ivity  of 
the  Juices,  a  Relaxation  and  Weaknefs  of  the  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  the  whole  Train  of  hypochondriacal 
Diforders,  extending  themfelves  even  to  future  Ge¬ 
nerations. 

To  enable  us  to  judge  how  wifely  the  Creator 
has  formed  fome  of  our  Juices  of  a  large  or  grofs 
Texture,  and  others  of  them  diminifhing  in  feve- 
ral  lelfer  Series,  we  ought  firffc  to  confider,  that  in 
the  human  Machine  there  is  required  one  Spring  or 
Principle  of  Motion  by  which  all  the  Juices  maybe 
propelFd  to  the  leveral  Parts  where  they  are  re¬ 
quir’d  ;  were  there  to  be  more  Springs  of  Motion 
than  one,  they  might  be  charged  with  being  fu- 
perfluous,  or  with  difturbing  the  Oeconomy  by 
the  different  Degrees  and  oppofite  Directions  of 
their  Forces,  which  wou’d  endanger  the  whole 
Syfbem  *,  for  we  even  find  generally  but  one  Heart 
in  Monfters  that  have  two  Heads  or  two  Bodies. 
As  but  one  Heart  is  neceffary,  fo  it  is  required 
that  all  the  animal  Juices  to  be  moved  thereby,  pafs 
into  and  mix  together  in  its  Caverns  or  Ventricles  ; 
which  we  find  is  admirably  executed,  infomuch 
that  there  is  no  one  Humour  moving  in  the  whole 
Body  but  what  was  lately  mix’d  with  the  Blood  in 
the  Heart. — It  was  neceffary  for  the  moving  Power 
of  this  Spring,  the  Heart,  to  be  very  confidera- 
ble,  that  it  might  overcome  all  the  Refinances  op- 
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pofed  to  it  (§.  215.)  ;  and  for  the  fame  Reafon  it 
was  neceffary  for  the  Veffels  next  the  Heart  to  be 
ftrong,  that  they  might  full ain  the  Impetus  of  that 
Mufcle,  and  propeli  the  Blood  by  their  own  Con¬ 
traction  when  that  of  the  Heart  ceafes.  And  as  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  hardly  extends  itfelf  beyond  the 
firft  Series  of  Veffels,  i.  e.  fanguiferous  Arteries 
and  Veins,  it  follows  that  the  more  fubtiie  Juices 
of  the  Blood  muff  be  propell’d  thro’  the  feveral 
fmaller  Series  ot  Veffels  by  the  Force  of  the  fan- 
guifecous  Arteries.  Thus  the  Force  of  the  Heart 
will  be  communicated  to  the  fanguiferous  Arteries 
by  the  Blood  *,  and  by  the  Contraction  ot  the  fan¬ 
guiferous  Arteries,  fuch  Parts  or  the  Blood  as  are 
lefs  than  the  red  Globules  will  be  propell’d  into 
and  thro5  the  fmaller  Series  ot  lymphatic  Arteries. 
But  if  the  red  Parts  of  the  Blood  were  not  larger 
than  the  yellow  ferous  ones,  it  would  all  be  forced 
into  the  lateral  ferous  Arteries  inftead  of  returning 
by  the  Veins,  and  there  ffop,  not  being  able  to 
enter  the  leffer  Lymphatics  ;  another  Confequence 
of  which  would  alfo  be  aC'ollapfion  of  the  Anafto-  , 
mofes  of  the  fanguiferous  Arteries  and  Veins,  thro* 
which  Blood  paffes  to  the  Heart  naturally  in  con¬ 
tinued  Threads. 

But  the  fmalleft  lymphatic  Globules  cannot  be 
produced  immediately  Irom  the  larger  red  ones, 
any  more  than  the  intermediate  Lamellae  in  the 
Albumen  of  an  Egg  can  pafs  immediately  into  the 
fine  cryftalline  Colliquamentum  that  firft  nou- 
rifhes  the  Carina ;  whereas  by  Incubation  for  fome 
Days,  all  the  albumen  is  fo  attenuated  as  to  pafs 
into  the  Subftance  of  the  Chick.  There  are  there¬ 
fore  intermediate  Series  of  Arteries,  which  carry 
Liquors  confiding  of  Particles  lefs  than  the  red 
Globules,  and  larger  than  the  fmalleft  lymphatic 
ones  s  and  thefe  we  call  ferous  Arteries.  Here 

again 
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again  the  ferous  Globules  are  required  to  be  of  a 
Diameter  larger  than  to  enter  the  lateral  lympha¬ 
tic  Arteries  fpringing  from  the  ferous  ones  ;  other- 
wife  thofe  laft  wou’d  be  deferred,  or  totally  empti¬ 
ed  of  their  Fluid  :  And  Experience  demonftrates, 
that  thofe  ferous  Globules  are  each  fix  times  Ids 
than  red  ones,  (per  §.  22 6.)  But  the  ferous  Glo¬ 
bules  are  far  from  being  the  fmalleft  in  the  Body  ; 
for  the  next  Series  of  Veffels,  or  the  larged  Lym¬ 
phatics,  carry  Spherules  each  fix  times  lefs  than 
the  ferous,  and  thirty-fix  times  lefs  than  the  red 
Globules  :  fo  that  the  thinned  and  fined  Juices  in 
the  Body  arife  intermediately  from  the  grofs  Blood, 
thro*  many  Series  of  decreasing  Veffels,  left  if  the 
Blood  confifted  entirely  of  the  fmalier  Spherules  it 
wou’d  be  immediately  confumed,  and  none  left  to 
return  into  the  Heart.  Hence  in  Men  who  have 
loft  a  great  Part  of  their  Blood  by  a  Wound,  and 
being  thirfty  have  indulged  themfelves  with  drink¬ 
ing  large  Quantities  of  thin  Liquors,  we  fee  an 
univerfal  Dropfy  is  fpeedily  the  Confequence.  And 
for  the  fame  Reafon  frequently  arife  watery  Tumours 
from  an  Obftrudion  of  the  Veffels  which  then  only 
admit  the  aqueous  Parts,  which  pervade  more  ea~ 
illy  than  others  in  the  Blood,  which  ftagnating  in 
its  proper  fanguiferous  Veffels,  the  aqueous  Parts 
readily  pafs  into  the  lateral  Vafcules.  Laftly,  we 
often  obferve  the  Blood  fo  far  divided  and  broke 
by  many  Caufes  in  pulmonary  Confumptions,  that 
it  runs  out  of  the  Body  in  Sweats  even  to  the  De~ 
llrudion  of  the  Patient.  But  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  healthy  ferous  and  red  Globules  combine  into 
larger,  as  they  often  do  in  acute  Fevers,  then  the 
Blood  will  be  all  confined  in  the  fanguiferous Veftels, 
and  the  ferous  ones  will  be  either  empty,  or  fluffed 
with  too  large  Globules,  by  the  increafed  Adi- 

on 
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on  the  fanguiferous  Artery,  whence  Inflammation* 
a  Lofs  of  the  Secretions,  &V. 

2  We  have  before  obferved  how  neceffary  the 
thicker  red  Parts  of  the  Blood  are,  fince  they  alone 
generate  its  Heat  ( per  §.  220.)  but  it  is  alfo  requi- 
lite  for  the  Blood  to  contain  other  fmaller  Globules  a- 
dapted  to  the  feveral  leffer  Series  of  V effels.  The  hu¬ 
man  Body  being  built  not  to  ftand  {till,  but  for  vari¬ 
ous,  perpetual,  and  very  fwift  Motions,  itwasnecef- 
fary  it  fhou’d  confifl  not  of  one  continued  or  folid 
Mafs,  incapable  of  yielding,  or  inflexible  to  a  fmall 
Force,  but  of  many  fmall  Fibres  moving  eafily  by 
the  Sides  of  each  other,  in  their  moveable  Parts* 
and  fuftained  or  fecured  by  the  ligamentary  Infer- 
tions  of  their  other  Parts.  But  thefe  moveable  Fi¬ 
brils  muff  be  hollow  (per  §.  440*)  or  elfe  they  cou’d 
not  be  nourifhed  :  Therefore  it  was  r.eeeffary  for 
the  Body  to  be  made  a  vafcular  Compages,  not  only 
furnifhed  with  Veifels  of  feveral  Orders  down  to 
the  minuted,  but  alfo  with  Juices  of  a  determinate 
Confidence  and  Texture  adapted  to  each  Series  of 
Veffels,  in  order  to  pervade  them.  It  was  alfo  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  Parts  of  fome  Juices  to  be  fo  far  at¬ 
tenuated,  as  to  exhale  in  the  Form  of  a  Vapour 
betwixt  the  Fibres  and  Interfaces  of  every  Part,  to 
didinguifh  and  divide  them  from  each  other  s  and 
this  we  fee  is  done,  not  with  Water,  for  that 
wou’d  be  too  fluggifh,  and  apt  to  form  dropfical 
Tumours,  but  by  a  moift  lubricating  Vapour. 

*  It  was  neceffary  for  the  Veins  to  be  lax,  that 
they  might  be  eafily  fill’d  by  the  fmall  Iinpulfe  of 
the  leffer  Arteries,  and  afford  room  to  retain  or 
ffore  up  the  Blood  to  fupply  the  Heart ;  they  ought 
alfo  to  be  capacious  for  receiving  the  new  Chyle, 
and  to  allow  for  the  Blood’s  Rarifadtion  by  Moti¬ 
on,  &c .  And  the  Figure  of  the  Veins  ought  to 
be  that  of  a  diverging  Cone,  that  the  Blood  might 
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pafs  eafily  thro’  them  as  upon  an  inclined  Plane, 
and  fo  pafs  to  the  Heart  without  Refiftance,  (per 
§.  260)  4 

§.262.  Some  Glands  however  feem  to  have 
a  different  Fabric  and  Contexture  (than  at 
§.  257,  258.)  ;  fo  1  that  the  Artery  fometimes 
conveys  the  thicker  Parts  of  the  Blood  which 
it  carries,  by  open  Anaftomofes  from  the  Ar¬ 
tery  into  the  fellow  Vein  ;  and  then  Pro¬ 
ceeding  alone,  complicated  and  folded  in  its 
Courfe,  at  laft  diftils  a  particular  Juice  from  the 
Mouth  of  its  laft  Extremities  into  a  common 
Receptacle  ;  which  Juice,  tho’  different  from 
the  Blood,  is  neverthelefs  prepared  and  deri¬ 
ved  from  thence.  See  Leal  Lealis  on  the  fper- 
matic  Veffels,  apud  Eufiach .  Opufc .  An  at.  And 
indeed  whoever  conliders  that  the  Stomach,  as 
a  hollow  Gland,  has  its  Emiffary,  the  fmall 
Inteftines,  varioully  difpofed,  for  changing, 
diffolving,  mixing,  and  feparating  the  Chyle  ; 
and  who  alfo  confiders  the  fame  Difference  of 
Fabric  in  the  Tefticle,  Epididymis,  Vas  Defe¬ 
rens,  feminal  Veficles,  Urethra  and  Proftate, 
they  will  perhaps  not  at  all  doubt  but  the  fame 
Variations  may  alfo  obtain  in  the  fmaller 
Glands.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  ope- 
rofe  2  Fabric  may  be  concealed  in  the  Cortex 
of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum,  fpinal  Medulla, 
&c.  f 

\ 

*  The  Paffage  of  the  Blood  by  Anaftomofes 
from  the  fpermatic  Artery  into  the  Vein  was  de- 
fcribed  after  Galen  and  Euflachius  by  Leal  Lealis  ; 

S  and 
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and  Raw ,  who  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  this  Commu¬ 
nication,  found  the  fame  to  be  true  by  the  Expe¬ 
riment  of  Injection,  made  at  my  Requefl.  And 
we  have  lately  had  an  Account  given  us  of  a  very 
evident  Communication  in  the  fpermatic  Veffels, 
inferted  by  Dr.  MortimermPhilof.  Tranfaft.  N.  415. 
in  which  Cafe  the  Injection  pafied  from  the  fper¬ 
matic  Vein  into  the  Artery,  and  from  the  Artery 
into  the  Vein.  But  notwithftanding  all  this,  we 
muft  frankly  acknowledge  that  Accounts  have  been 
fent  us  from  England ,  and  elfewhere,  and  that  Ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  with  Injections  by  the 
moft  diligent  and  expert  Anatomifts,  alluring  us, 
that  the  arterial  Branches  of  the  Spermatic  wreath¬ 
ed  in  and  out,  do  only  adhere  to  the  Vein,  with¬ 
out  at  all  being  inferted  into  it,  or  making  large 
Anaflomofes  therewith.  But  this  we  may  depend 
on,  that  the  fpermatic  Artery  intermixing  itfelf 
with  the  Vein,  in  a  Procefs  of  the  Peritonaeum  at 
fome  Diftance  from  the  Tefticle,  does,  at  its  Ar¬ 
rival  there,  difperfe  into  lateral  Branches,  termi¬ 
nating  in  fmall  vifible  Anaftomofes  with  the  cor- 
refponding  lateral  Branches  of  the  Vein,  into  which 
the  red  Parts  of  the  Blood  arc  tranfmitted,  while 
the  ferous  and  lymphatic  Parts  are  carried  by  the 
fmaller  Arteries  into  the  Tefticle,  whofe  glandular 
Pulp  or  Subfiance  is  therefore  pale  and  bloodlefs, 
while  its  including  Tunics  are  abundantly  fpread 
with  fmall  Blood-veftels  ;  fo  that  while  the  Mem¬ 
branes  are  plentifully  fupplied  with  Blood,  the 
Pulp  of  the  Tefticle  is  fupplied  with  pellucid  Juices 
7  by  Arteriolae  much  fmaller  than  the  fanguiferous, 
and  into  which  the  Ruyfchian  InjeCtion  will  not  en¬ 
ter.  The  fame  Structure  is  alfo  obferveable  in  the 
Cortex  of  the  Brain,  and  perhaps  the  fame  Mecha- 
nifm  may  be  repeated  in  fevcral  other  Vifcera3 
where  our  Eyes  and  Microfcopes  are  not  able  to 
penetrate.  *  *  Thus 
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1  Thus  have  we  in  general  confider’d  and  deter¬ 
min’d  the  Laws  and  Circumfcances  of  Secretion 
(§.  253.)  >  but  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  there 
are  many  Variations  and  Particulars  not  yet  difco- 
ver’d  to  us  :  For  we  even  know  in  reality  that  Se¬ 
cretions  may  be  made  from  a  Vein,  by  what  we 
obferve  in  the  Porta  of  the  Liver  from  whence  the 
Bile  is  feparated.  The  diligent  Anatomift  Raw 
formerly  fufpedted  that  the  medullary  Oil  of  the 
Bones  was  fecerned  from  the  fmall  Viens;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  oily  Cells  have  a  very  open  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  Veins,  by  the  fpeedy  Return 
of  their  Contents  that  way  :  We  are  therefore  not 
yet  clear  in  the  Bufinefs  of  all  the  Glands  and  their 
Secretions  ;  and  there  are  probably  many  Artifices 
concealed  from  us  in  this  Branch  of  Nature,  which 
we  have  not  fo  much  as  fufpe&ed  or  thought  of. 


§.  263.  Since  therefore  Hippocrates ,  Wepfer 
and  Malpighi  have,  from  an  accurate  Survey 
of  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain,  compared  its  Struc¬ 
ture  to  that  of  a  Gland,  it  is  evident  they 
faw  fo  much  Similitude  bewixt  the  Fabric  of 
this  Part  and  that  of  other  Glands,  that  they 
made  no  doubt  but  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain 
was  truly  glandular :  Malpighi  has  even  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Glandules  of  the  Cortex  to  be  of 
an  oval  Figure,  and  fomewhat  angular  by 
their  Compreffion  on  each  other;  and  that 
the  fmall  ones  being  difpofed  in  Curves  and 
attached  together,  form  larger  oval  Glandules, 
which  again  combine  into  ftill  larger  ;  which 
laft  being  collected  and  difpofed  in  Convolu¬ 
tions  like  the  Xnteftines,  immediately  compofe 
the  outer  Part  of  the  Cortex;  fo  that  the  fmalleft 
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Branches  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  Ar¬ 
teries  being  here  convoluted  into  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  a  Gland,  might  diftill  from  an  infi¬ 
nite  Number  of  their  very  minute  Dudts  or 
Mouths,  the  moft  fubtile  Parts  of  their  Blood, 
into  their  proper  Follicle  or  Cell,  to  be  con¬ 
vey’d  from  thence  into  the  Emiflary,  while  the 
remaining  grofier  Parts  of  the  Blood  are  re^ 
turned  by  the  fmall  Veins  into  the  Sinus's, 
See  §.  236. 

§.  264.  This  Opinion  of  Malpighi  1  is  favour¬ 
ed  by  the  Eye  z  and  Microjcope 3 3  by  the 
Brain  appearing  to  divide  itfelf  into  little 
Heaps,  like  Glands,  after  it  has  been  boiled  *■  3 
from  the  diftindt  Appearance  of  the  Furrows 
betwixt  thofe  round  and  prominent  Heaps,  by 
pouring  Ink  s  on  the  Cortex,  and  then  wiping 
it  off  3  from  the  morbib  Concretion  of  the 
Cortex,  into  a  ftony  Subftance  fhaped  like  a 
Mulberry  6 :  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Dege¬ 
neration  of  the  contufed  Cortex  into  a  fort  of 
glandular  Fungus 7,  fprouting  up  through  the 
Hole  or  Fradture  of  the  Cranium,  and  the 
evident  Change  of  the  fame  Part  into  Sphe¬ 
rules  s  or  Hydatids  from  a  dropfical  Diforder; 
all  which  leem  to  prove  that  this  Part  of  the 
Brain  has  the  fame  Fabric  with  other  Glands, 
only  much  more  fubtile  or  minute. 

1  Who  holds  that  the  Brain  is  compofed  of 
Lobes,  which  are  again  made  up  of  Lobules,  and 
thofe  laft  of  Follicles,  upon  the  proper  Membranes 
ot  which  the  fmall  Arteries  are  diftributed,  anddi- 
ftill  the  Spirits  or  moft  fubtile  Juice  of  any  in  the 
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Body  into  the  Cavities  of  the  faid  Follicles,  from 
whence  the  Spirits  flow  by  their  proper  Emiflaries, 
the  nervous  Tubuli  or  Fibrillae. 

2  Such  is  the  Colour,  Humidity  and  pulpy  Soft- 
nefs  of  the  Brain,  and  fo  near  a  Refemblance  has 
it  to  the  Fabric  of  other  Glands,  that  it  was  rank  ¬ 
ed  among  thofe  Parts  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of 
Glands.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  the 
intermediate  Subftance  of  the  Brain  betwixt  its  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  appear  glandular,  that  therefore 
it  is  compofed  of  Follicles  ;  flnce  we  k-ow  that 
many  Glands  are  compofed  of  mere  lateral  V  afcules 
in  many  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  therefore  the 
lame  Mechani fm  may  obtain  here. 

3  Tho3  M.  Lewenhoec's  ■  MicvofbojSes  were  not 
very  well  adapted  to  examine  pellucid  Objects,  he 
cou’d  nevertheless  obferve,  with  his  laft  or  moft 
convex  Lenfes,  that  the  Brain  confifted  of  round, 
fplendid,  and  as  it  were  oily  Corpufcles,  relem- 
bling  little  Glands  But  Malpighi  preferr’d  the 
Microfcopes  made  in  England  by  the  expert  Opti¬ 
cian  J.  Mar Jh  all,  1;  genioufly  contrived  with  three 
or  four  Lenfes,  as  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaftionS)  and  in  Harris's  Lexicon  Eechnicum . 
h  :  Le;.nenb‘m-ch  Microfcopes  were  Angle,  confift- 
ii;  of  bat  oas-  Lens,  permitting  the  Diftance  of 
one  Semidiameter  of  the  Lens  betwixt  the  Objeft 
and  Glafs  ;  which  Diftance  is  too  inconfiderable  in 
the  fmaller  Lenfes  to  give  the  Objedt  Light  enough 
to  be  clearly  viewed  by  the  Eye  of  the  Infpedlor. 
Malpighi  therefore  ufed  the  double  Microfcopes 
from  England ,  by  which  he  cou’d  percieve  the 
fmall  Arteries  of  the  cortical  Subftance  terminate  in 
very  minute  Circles,  their  Intervals  appearing  to 
be  fill'd  up  with  little  Grumes  or  round  Bundles  ; 
and  moft  of  the  Learned  after  him  either  faw,  or 
imagin’d  they  cou’d  fee  thefe  round  glandular  Cor- 
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pufcles  in  the  Cortex,  which  were  in  reality  no 
more  than  its  pellucid  Subftance  terminated  by  the 
Blood-veflels  on  every  Side. 

4  This  Artifice  was  ufed  firft  by  Malpighi ,  and 
then  by  Vieujfens ;  which  laft  boiled  the  Brain  in 
Oil  for  the  Space  of  feveral  Hours,  became  boil¬ 
ing  Oil  is  thrice  as  hot  as  boiling  W  ater,  and 
therefore  makes  the  Brain  much  harder  by  boiling  ; 
after  the  Pia  Mater  had  been  firft  leparated  from  it 
on  all  Sides,  he  perceived  the  whole  Surface  of 
the  Cortex  befet  with  little  round  Tubercles  or  In- 
equ-JFFs  hut  it  muft  be  confider’d,  that  the  Parts 
t  t  u  iJu  *  do  not  retain  their  natural  Difpofition 
after  they  have  been  thus  boiled,  fo  that  we  can  re¬ 
ly  but  little  on  the  Experiment,  which  at  moft 
only  demoflrates,  h  at  there  are  little  Portions  of 
the  Cortex  diftinguiihed  rom  each  other  by  the 
Pia  Mater,  which  defer  ts  or  fhrinks  from  them  by 
boiling. 

3  Malpighi  having  removed  the  Pia  Mater, 
poured  Ink  upon  the  unequal  Surface  of  the  Cor¬ 
tex  of  the  boiled  Brain,  and  upon  wiping  it  off, 
there  remained  black  Lines  or  Furrows  like  the 
Marfhes  of  a  Net,  betwixt  whk  appeared  white 
oval  Corpufcles  protuberant;  bur  ,'iuy Srk  af  y 
demonflrates,  that  the  Ink  thus  def  t  u  .  Fee 
the  Sulci  formed  by  the  Vefiels,  and  th  >  ore  only 
fhow  the  Courfe  of  the  fmall  Veffels  contracted. 

4  IVepfer  has  an  Obfervation  on  fome  Parts  of 
the  Brain  petrefied  or  formed  into  a  ftony  Sub¬ 
ftance  full  of  little  Eminencies  like  a  Mulberry  ; 
which  Teems  to  be  a  ftrong  Argument  in  Favour  of 
Malpighi's  Notion  of  the  Brain  being  glandular  : 
For  a  Juice  or  foft  Subftance  does  not  affume  any 
proper  Figure  of  its  own  by  Concretion,  but  upon 
petrefying  it  takes  the  Shape  of  the  hollow  Cavity 
or  Receptacle  in  which  is  was  co  nfined.  There- 
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fore  from  the  Appearance  of  the  petrefied  Juices  in 
the  Cortex  of  the  Brain,  it  feems  to  follow  that  the 
Humours  thus  changed  retained  the  Figure  of  the 
glandular  Follicles  into  which  they  were  fecerned 
before  Petrefadion  *,  which  Follicles,  thro’  original¬ 
ly  invifible  from  their  exceeding  Minutenels,  are 
yet  by  this  morbid  Indifpofition  diftended  and  ren¬ 
der’d  confpicuous  by  the  congefted  Matter. 

5  When  the  Dura  Mater  has  been  wounded  by  any 
Accident,  the  Brain  ufually  protrudes  itfelf  thro5 
the  Opening  in  that  Integument,  and  forms  a  fort 
of  fungous  Excrefcence  upon  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound  •,  fo  that  the  narrow  Part  of  the  Cortex 
coming  through  the  Dura  Mater  is  like  a  Stalk, 
but  the  external  Surface  of  the  Fungus  is  befet 
with  rough  Tubercles  like  little  Buttons,  or  the 
Heads  of  Mufhroons.  But  thefe  excrefcent  Tu¬ 
bercles  are  thought  to  be  the  glandular  Portions  or 
Follicles  of  the  Brain  diftended,  enlarged  and  fug- 
ported  by  their  Peduncles  or  emiflary  Duds,  pro** 
bably  after  the  manner  of  Grapes.  But  in  effed, 
thefe  Tumours  fhow  no  more  than  that  the  arteri¬ 
al  Fluid  has  a  great  Nifus  or  Impulfe  thus  to  pro¬ 
trude  Matter,  and  diftend  the  Parts*,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  vafcular  Fabric  or  Compages  may  be 
equally  diftended  by  that  Force  as  a  glandular 
Strudure. 

6  Another  cogent  Argument  in  favour  of  the 
glandular  Fabric  of  the  Cortex,  is  the  Appearance 
which  it  makes  in  an  Hydrocephalus,  when  the 
Sutures  feparate  fpontaneoufly  from  each  other  ; 
and  after  opening  the  Cranium,  removing  its  In¬ 
teguments  and  infpeding  the  Cortex  we  frequently 
oblerve  it  befet  with  little  Yeficles  or  Hydatids, 
diftended  with  a  pellucid  and  refplendent  Lymph 
or  Serum ;  and  upon  opening  each  of  them  by 
Pundure  with  a  Needle,  they  feverally  difeharge 
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a  fingle  Drop  of  Liquor,  without  communicating 
with  each  other.  This  Liquor  probably  arifes 
from  the  moirt  Vapours,  which  are  naturally  very 
fubtile,  being  redundant  and  colledted  into  a  fenfi- 
ble  Water ;  but  Ruyfch  has,  in  his  latter  Prepara¬ 
tions  demonftrated,  that  the  cellular  Membrane 
is  infinuated  ail  over  the  Brain,  betwixt  the  Tuni¬ 
ca  Arachnoides  and  VelTels  of  the  Pia  Mater,  in 
which  cellular  Fabric  he  has  fometimes  obferved 
an  oily  Fat  contained  *,  and  therefore  he  attributes 
the  Appearance  of  thofe  Hydatids  to  a  Diftention 
of  the  Cells  with  an  aqueous  Lymph,  (Vid.  §. 
82.)  Even  every  Part  throughout  the  whole  Body 
is  furprifingly  inverted  with  communicating  Cells, 
which  become  very  turgid  and  confpicuous  by  Di- 
rtention  either  with  an  aqueous  or  oily  Humour 
from  the  Blood  ;  and  wherever  this  cellular  Expan- 
fion  is  continued  there  the  Parts  are  liable  to  drop- 
fical  Tumours  or  Dirtentions.  A  Man  who  had  his 
Legs  fwell’d  to  a  moft  monrtrous  Size  by  the  Di- 
ffention  of  this  Membrane,  happened  to  break  his 
Shins  by  accident,  lb  as  to  wound  this  cellular 
Membrane;  in  confequence  of  which  all  the  diftend^ 
ing  Water  ran  out,  and  left  the  Skin  collapfed  a- 
Fout  his  Legs,  that  one  might  have  imagined  them 
inverted  with  Bags.  I  therefore  make  no  doubt 
but  that  as  this  Membrane  is  extended  with  all  the 
VefTels  and  Fibres  of  the  other  Parts  and  Vifcera, 
fo  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain, 
where  it  may  form  Hydatids  as  in  the  other 
Parts, 

§.  265.  But  whether  the  ultimate  little 
Branches  of  the  cortical  Veffels  be  diredtly 
continued  into  the  fibrous  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  (§.  269.),  3s.  Ruxfch  endeavours  to  prove 
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by  his  Preparations,  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  valid  1  Argument j  becaufe  thofe  eva- 
nefcent  Yafcules  are  too  minute  to  be  any 
way  perceived  by  the  Eye,  and  even  Ruyfch , 
by  his  mod  accurate  and  fulled  Injections  of 
this  Part,  could  never  tinge  the  medullary  Sub¬ 
dance  of  the  Brain  red,  but  it  always  retained 
its  native  white  Colour  ( per  §.  262.).  It  mud 
yet  be  confeded  that  this  Opinion  of  Ruyfch 
feems  very  probable  for  many  important  1 * * 4 
Reafons,  which  we  fhall  hereafter  mention 
(§,  269.  &  feq.) ,  but  which  ever  Opinion 
takes  Place  in  the  cortical  Fabric  of  the  Brain, 
whether  that  of  Malpighi  or  Ruyfch  y  the  Ef¬ 
fects  or  Confequences  will  be  found  nearly 
the  fame  in  both. 

1  We  before  obferved  what  might  be  objected 
to  the  Preparations  and  Experiments  of  Ruyfch  in 

§.  236.  ;  fince  it  appeared  that  a  very  great  Part 
of  the  mod  tender  Fabric  in  the  Cortex  was  that 
way  dedroyed,  and  only  that  Part  left  entire  which 
lay  next  the  Pia  Mater,  and  was  fill’d  with  the  du¬ 
rable  ceraceous  Injection,  which  he  could  never 
force  into  the  ultimate  Series  or  fmalleft  Branches  of 
the  VefFels }  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  thence  infer¬ 
red  that  there  are  no  intermediate  Glandules  be¬ 
twixt  the  Extremities  of  the  Arteriolae  and  the 
Beginning  of  the  Nerves ;  he  demonftrates  plainly 
that  there  are  infinite  Numbers  of  fmall  Vedels  in 
the  Cortex,  but  by  no  means  proves  there  are  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  Veffels. 

*  There  are  in  fhort  fuch  probable  Reafons  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  Opinion  of  Ruyfchy  that  I  mud  at 
length  come  into  his  Notion  entirely  j  for  if  there 
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were  any  of  Malpighi's  intermediate  Follicles  be¬ 
twixt  the  evanefcent  Arteries  of  the  Cortex  and  the 
incipient  Tubuli  or  Fibres  of  the  Medulla,  they 
would  unavoidably  intercept  and  hinder  the  arteri¬ 
al  Preffure  of  the  Juices  into  the  Nerves,  by  which 
the  whole  Mafs  of  nervous  Fluid  would  be  retarded 
in  its  Paflfage  through  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain  ; 
whence  mu  ft  follow  dangerous  Confequences,  even 
fatal  to  Life,  fince  Life  immediately  depends  on 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  Influx  of  the  nervous 
Juice  from  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum.  Such  a 
Mechanifm  is  alfo  repugnant  to  the  wile  Conduct 
of  Nature  which  fhe  ufes  in  other  Parts,  where  we 
obferve  the  fecretory  Ducts  continued  immediately 
from  the  Arteries,  and  conveying  their  Juices 
thence  from  the  Blood  without  any  Delay  ♦,  where¬ 
as  in  all  Glands,  where  Secretion  is  performed  in 
Follicles,  the  Juices  are  not  fecerned  and  difper- 
fed  equally,  but  there  are  a  fort  of  Paroxyfms  or 
Fits  of  an  increafed  and  diminifhed  Secretion,  as 
we  obferve  in  the  Bile,  Semen,  Urine,  &c.  But 
there  are  no  fuch  Fits  of  an  increafed  and  diminifhed 
or  irregular  Secretion  in  the  Brain,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  fuch  to  be  there.  We  know  the 
Follicles  propell  their  contained  Juices  by  a  mem¬ 
branous  Contraction,  and  not  by  the  protrufive 
Force  of  the  Arteries  ;  and  that  their  Contraction 
is  not  conftantly  but  at  Intervals,  and  therefore 
Malpighi's  Doctrine  would  infer  alternate  Repleti¬ 
ons  of  the  Nerves  from  their  Follicles,  fo  that  we 
fhould  thus  be  fenfible  and  infenfible  at  Intervals. 
The  Subftance  of  the  Brain  fo  very  exactly  filling 
the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Cranium,  is  alfo  a  fufficient 
Evidence  there  can  be  no  Accumulation  or  Con¬ 
traction  in  any  Cells  of  the  Cortex  ;  and  if  there 
were  intermediate  Glandules  in  that  Part,  we  fhould 
hardly  fuflfer  fuch  an  Eclypfe  or  fudden  Lofs  of 
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all  the  Functions  depending  on  the  Brain  and 
Nerves,  upon  removing  the  arterial  Preflfure  of 
the  Blood  from  the  Encephalon,  as  in  bleeding, 

But  we  experience  that  this  Preflure  of  the  Blood 
from  the  Heart  and  Arteries  is  no  fooner  deftroyed 
or  impaired,  but  that  very  Inftant  all  the  Functi¬ 
ons  of  the  Brain  ceafe,  and  return  again  as  fud- 
denly  when  that  arterial  Preffure  is  reftored.  Laft- 
ly,  we  hardly  ever  meet  in  the  Brain,  even  of8o 
Years  (landing,  with  thofe  Diforders  fo  frequent  in 
other  glandular  Parts,  which  have  a  much  ftronger 
Fabric. 

§.  266.  The  Extremities  then  of  thofe 
fmalleft  arterial  Branches  (§.  265.)  or  of 
thofe  little  glandular  Follicles  (§.263.)  fend 
out  fmall  white  Threads,  which,  becoming 
more  compaCt,  unite  and  form  the  Corpus 
Callofum  and  Medulla  of  the  Brain,  which 
laft  is  clofeiy  inverted  by  and  connected  to  the 
Cortex  1  or  cineritious  Part,  both  in  the  Brain 
and  Cerebellum  5  fo  that  wherever  the  cortical 
Part  terminates,  there  the  callous  or  medullary 
Part  always  begins. 

1  Which  ought  not  to  be  thought  as  deep  as  the 
Sulci  of  the  Brain,  in  which  the  Pia  Mater  inferts 
itfelf ;  for  I  have  frequently  demonftrated  that  the 
whole  Cortex  hardly  ever  exceeds  the  Thicknefs  of 
a  Finger’s  Breath. 

§.  267.  But  which  ever  Way  thefe  Parts 
communicate,  the  cortical  Machine  is  fo  ac- 
commodatef  or  adapted  to  the  medullary 
Subflance,  that  it  adheres  not  only  to  the 

Sur- 
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Surface  both  of  the  Brain  ai  d  Cerebellum,  but 
alfo  to  the  outer  moll:  Appendices  of  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Oaliofum,  and  to  the  Ventricles,  and  is 
even  continued  1  with  the  fpinal  Medulla,  and 
the  oblong  Tradl  or  Portion  thereof,  which 
is  without  the  Brain  ;  but  fo  that  in  this  latter, 
the  cortical 1  is  included  in  the  medullary 
Part,  and  intercepts  a  fort  of  Sinus  in  its 
middle,  in  which  a  vaft  Number  of  fmall 
Arteries  are  ramified  down  the  whole  Extent 
of  the  fpinal  Medulla. 

1  The  cortical  Subltance  is  not  only  continued 
down  the  middle  of  the  whole  fpinal  Medulla,  but 
alfo  abounds  there  more  or  lefs  in  Proportion  to  the 
Number  of  Nerves  fent  out ;  whence  it  is  too  that 
the  fpinal  Medulla  is  very  thick  even  at  the  Os 
Sacrum,  where  one  might  imagine  it  muft  have 
been  exhaufted  by  detaching  fo  many  and  large 
Nerves  in  the  Way,  -  : 

1  It  was  altogether  neceftary  for  the  medullary 
to  include  the  cortical  Subftance  in  the  Medulla 
Spinalis  ;  becaufe  the  medullary  Fibres' arile  every 
where  direftly  from  the  cortical  ones  ;  but  if  the 
cortical  Subftance  had  been  placed  withoutfide  the 
Medullary,  then  the  Fibres  of  the  laft  muft  have 
concurred  towards  the  Center,  and  there  have  met ; 
but  they  are  defigned  not  to.  meet  but  to  be  fent 
out  in  Nerves,  and  therefore  they  would  then  have 
perforated  the  Sides  of  each  other,  i.  e.  the  me¬ 
dullary  Fibres  of  one  Side  forming  Nerves,  would 
fend  them  through  the  cortical  and  medullary  Sub¬ 
ftance  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Spine,  fo  that  the 
Nerves  of  the  right  Side  would  have  arifen  from 
the  left,  and  the  Reverfe.  To  prevent  thefe  In¬ 
conveniences  and  Embarraftments  Nature  has  in¬ 
verted 
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verted  the  Fabric  of  the  Brain  in  the  fpinal  Medul¬ 
la,  placing  ihe  cortical  or  cineritious  Subftance 
withinfide,  and  the  medullary  Subftance  without, 
that  the  Fribes  of  the  laft  might  be  collected  like 
the  Radii  of  a  Circle,  and  formed  into  Nerves, 
Vid,  § ,  2  3  y  • 

§.268.  So  that  wherever  this  Corn-pages 
(§.  263.)  of  invifibie  Arteries  and  correfpond- 
ing  invijible  1  Veins  is  continued,  throughout 
the  Encephalon  or  Brain  and  its  Appendages, 
there  we  alfo  of  neceffity  meet  wTith  this  corti¬ 
cal  Subftance,  as  well  in  the  Recedes,  Convo¬ 
lutions,  Divifions,  Interftices  and  Appendices, 
as  in  the  external  Superficies  thereof  next  the 
Cranium. 

1  No  fanguiferous  Vefiel  was  ever  obferved  in 
the  cineritious  Part  of  the  Brain ;  none  of  thofe 
Arteries  belong  to  it  which  go  down  perpendicu¬ 
larly  from  thole  of  the  Pia  Mater,  which  are  di- 
ftributed  in  the  Sulci  of  the  Brain.  Nor  has  the 
cortical  Subftance  any  fanguiferous  Veins,  as  Raw 
and  Drelincourt  have  obferved  *,  and  yet  if  we  con- 
fider  what  a  vaft  Quantity  of  Blood  is  brought  to 
the  Brain  by  the  Arteries,  the  greateft  Part  thereof 
muft  be  returned  by  the  Veins  of  the  Pia  Mater 
into  the  Sinus’s,  fince  the  Arteries  do  not  fend  any 
of  their  Blood  immediately  into  the  Sinus’s  (per  §. 
234.)  In  a  Man  that  is  hang’d  the  Blood  finds 
Admittance  to  the  Brain  by  the  carotid  Arteries, 
which  are  deeply  feated,  but  is  prevented  from  re¬ 
turning  again  by  the  Veins,  which,  lying  near  the 
Skin,  are  comprefied  by  the  Rope  *  thus  all  the  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  of  the  Pia  Mater  will  be  diftended 
with  Blood  as  if  they  had  been  fill’d  with  the  In¬ 
jection 
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je&ion  of  Ruyfch  ;  but  notwithftanding  the  Sinus’s 
and  Veins  are  thus  turgid  and  diftended,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  Rednefs  to  be  oblerved  in  the  Subftance 
of  the  Cortex  ;  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  all 
the  red  Blood  circulates  only  from  the  fanguiferous 
Arteries  into  the  fanguiferous  Veins  of  the  Pia  Ma¬ 
ter,  whence  it  paffes  into  the  Sinus’s  of  the  Dura 
Mater.  But  though  there  are  no  fanguiferous  Vef- 
fels  in  the  Subftance  of  the  Cortex,  yet  there  are 
fmaller  ones  which  convey  Juices  thinner  than  the 
Blood,  as  we  are  allured  from  the  Nutrition  and 
Growth  of  this  Part  which  enlarges  in  Proportion 
to  the  reft  of  the  Body,  which  could  not  be  effected 
without  a  Diftention  by  the  Juices  impell’d  by  the 
Heart;  and  the  Truth  of  the  Fa<ft  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  Evidence  that  Reafon  and  Analogy  can 
afford  ;  and  therefore  this  feems  to  be  the  genuine 
Fabric  of  the  Cortex  :  Viz.  from  the  fanguiferous 
Arteries  of  the  Pia  Mater  a  rife  (i.)  fanguiferous 
Veins  which  open  into  the  Sinus’s,  and  (2.)  ferous 
Arteries  which  admit  all  but  the  red  Parts  of  the 
Blood,  and  again  fend  off  fmaller  lymphatic  Ar¬ 
teries,  and  correfponding  ferous  Veins,  fo  that  the 
ferous  Artery  tranfmits  its  groffer  and  yellow  Parts 
into  ferous  Veins,  and  the  more  fubtile  and  pellucid 
into  lymphatic  Arteries ;  which  again  fend  out  many 
other  fmaller  Series  of  lymphatic  Arteries,  till 
the  laft  Series  of  them  terminate  in  the  nervous 
Tubuli  or  medullary  Emiffaries  of  the  Brain.  The 
infinite  Number  of  Anaftomofes  or  Communicati¬ 
ons  betwixt  the  Branches  of  the  feveral  Series  or 
Strata  of  pellucid  Arteries  in  the  Cortex,  is  the 
Reafon  that  this  Secretion  and  the  Adtion  of  fome 
of  the  Nerves  does  not  ceafe  when  Part  of  the  cor¬ 
tical  Subftance  has  been  fuppurated  or  otherwife  de- 
ftroyed  ;  becaufe  the  innermoft  Strata  of  Arteries 
are  ftill  fupplied  with  their  Juices  by  the  lateral  A- 
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naftomofes  or  Communications  of  their  Branches  •» 
fo  that  if  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain  be  not  totally 
deprived  of  all  its  cortical  Subftance  in  any  Part, 
the  Secretion  will  ftill  continue  there,  and  fupply 
the  medullary  Tubuli,  notwithftanding  the  Pia 
Mater  and  fuperior  Velfels  aredeftroyed  or  fuppu- 
rated.  Thefe  Anaftomofes  of  the  YeiTels  feem  to 
be  difpofed  in  the  manner  of  the  Circulus  Arte- 
riofes  Willifianus. 


Of  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain . 


§.  269.  OINCE  therefore  Part  of  the  Me- 
O  dulla  arifes  from  every  Point  of  the 
Cortex,  the  former  mull  of  neceffity  be  very 
fine  and  tender  at  its  Origin  ;  but  conjoining  in 
its  Progrefs  or  Defcent  with  the  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  Tubuli  like  itfelf,  it  becomes  gradual¬ 
ly  more  large  *,  compadt,  and  viiible,  fo  as  to 
conftitute  the  Medulla  and  Corpus  Callofum 
of  the  Brain,  with  the  Crura  of  the  Medulla 
oblongata,  the  Thalami  of  the  optic  Nerves, 
the  Medulla  oblongata  and  its  Crura,  Pro- 
dudtions  and  ’Protuberance  %  with  the  Me¬ 
dulla  of  the  Cerebellum,  and  its  Continuation 
into  the  Medulla  oblongata  of  the  Brain, 
which,  uniting  1  herewith,  forms  the  Corpora 
Pyramidalia  and  Olivaria,  and  then  extends 
itfelf  down  in  the  fpinal  Medulla,  even  to  the 
fecond  Vertebre  of  the  Loins,  where  it  is  divi¬ 
ded  by  Integuments  from  the  Pia  Mater  into 
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diftindt  Nerves,  which  are  difperfed  from  this 
laft  Head  or  Origin  of  them,  like  a  Horfe’s 
Tail,  as  it  is  alfo  named ;  and  laftly,  it  is 
from  this  medullary  Subftance,  lodged  in  the 
Cranium  and  Cavity  of  the  Spine  or  Chain  of 
Vertebrae,  that  all  the  Nerves  4,  in  any  Part 
of  the  Body  whatever,  take  their  Origin. 

1  We  are  not  able  to  difcern  one  of  the  fmalleft 
or  moft  Simple  Fibrills  of  the  Medulla  arifing  from 
the  Cortex,  even  by  the  bed  Mic'rofcopes  •,  and 
the  little  fanguiferous  Arteries,  which  are  by  ma¬ 
ny  Series  larger  than  the  Tubuli  or  Fibrills  of  the 
Medulla,  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  naked  Eye  : 
But  when  many  of  thofe  minute  Fibrills  of  the  Me¬ 
dulla  conjoin  into  a  Fafciculus  or  Stratum  of  a 
hundred  or  a  thoufand,  &c.  we  can  then  perceive 
them  under  the  Form  of  the  medullary  Subftance 
of  the  Brain. 

2  The  Creator  feems  to  have  framed  the  Brain 
with  fo  many  Eminences  and  Convolutions,  that 
the  cortical  Subftance  might  have  the  greateft  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Surface,  and  that  the  greater  Number  of 
medullary  Fibres  might  arife  from  it,  and  be  from 
thence  diftributed  in  diftindt  Orders  or  Claffes, 
without  interfering  together  in  their  Courfes. 

5  There  is  not  one,  even  of  the  fmalleft  Nerves, 
which  arifes  immediately  from  the  cortical  Sub¬ 
ftance  either  of  the  Brain  or  Cerebellum,  nor  even 
from  the  medullary  Subftance  of  either  of  them  fe- 
parately  ;  but  the  Nerves  all  arife  from  the  Medulla 
oblongata  formed  by  the  Conjunction  of  the  Me¬ 
dulla  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum. 

4  We  ought  not  ftribtly  to  confine  all  the 
Nerves  to  fo  narrow  Bounds  as  forty  Pair  only  ; 
for  in  each  Fafciculus  or  Nerve  of  thofe  Pairs,  are 

con- 
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contained  an  infinite  Number  of  other  Nerves 
diftinguifhed  by  their  proper  Membranes,  and 
thence  difperfed  into  all  the  folid  Farts  of  the  Body* 
which  they  conflitute.  So  that  in  the  human  Body* 
as  the  incomparable  Sydenham  wifely  obferves  in 
treating  of  hypochondriacal  Diforders,  we  meet 
with  two  Syftems  or  Principles  of  Motion  com¬ 
bined  together-,  viz.  (i.)  the  external  or  vafcular 
Syftern,  on  which  Life  depends;  and  (2.)  the 
interior  nervous  Syftern  for  Senfation,  &c.  of  both 
which  Syftems  the  whole  loco-motive  Animal  is 
compofed. 

§.  270.  But  that  the  Filaments  which 
com  pole  all  thefe  Nerves,  were  originally 
feparate  and  diftindt  from  each  other  in  the 
Brain,  notwithftanding  they  feem  there  con¬ 
joined  into  one  continued  or  compact  Mafs, 
will  be.  fufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
confiders  (i.)  their  Origin,  Compolition,  and 
Progrefs  from  the  dijlindf  1  Portions  of  the 
Cortex  ;  (2.)  their  Appearance  in  the  Brains 
of  Fijh  *,  Hares,  Sheep,  and  Oxen,  either 
crude  or  boiled ;  in  which  the  medullary 
Fibrills  are  manifeftly  obfervable  like  depreffed 
Cylinders  difpofed  in  Stris,  by  the  Sides  of 
each  other,  like  the  Teeth  of  a  Comb  5 
(3.)  the  fmall  Janguiferous  ?  Yeffels  infinuat- 
ing  betwixt  the  medullary  Fibrills,  and 
making  a  manifeft  Divifion  or  Separation  of 
them ;  (4.)  the  Invertion  or  Interpofition 

of  the  Cortical  within  the  ambient  medullary 
Subjlance  4  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis;  (5) 
the  Courfe  of  the  white  Fibres  difperfed 
through  the  middle  of  the  cortical  Sub- 
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ftance,  which  is  continued  5  in  the  Back-part  of 
the  fpinal  Medulla  before  its  Egrefs  from  the 
Cranium,  and  are  alfo  obfervable  in  the  Sides  of 
the  fame  fpinal  Medulla,  near  its  Origin  with¬ 
in  the  Cranium,  but  are  beft  feen  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendices  of  the  Corpus  Callofum  and  in  the 
Cerebellum  itlelf ;  and  (6.)  laftly,  the  Colle¬ 
ction  and  Diftribution  of  thefe  medullary  Fi- 
brills,  firft  into  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  and 
then  into  all  the  Nerves  6  of  the  Body. 

1  The  cortical  Subfiance,  we  obferved,  is  vaii- 
oufly  difpofed  in  diftindt  Convolutions,  and  termi- 
nates  internally  where  themedullary  Fibrills  begin; 
whence  it  follows  that  the  Combination  of  medul¬ 
lary  Fibres  rnuft  have  arofe  from  di Hindi  Portions  . 
of  the  Cortex,  per  §.  2  66.  ,  v 

1  The  medullary  Fibrills  appear  moft  diftindt 
in  the  Brains  of  fuch  Animals  as  have  a  very 
fwift  Motion  of  their  Mufcles,  and  in  thofe  Brains 
they  are  obferved  in  Striae,  or  difpofed  like  the 
Teeth  of  a  fmall  Comb,  as  Malpighi  has  defcribed 
them  in  FiOi. 

5  If  you  divide  a  Portion  or  Convolution  of  the 
cortical  Subftance  tranfverfly,'  after  the  Brain  is  in- 
jedted,  there  does  not  appear  fo  much  as  one  red 
Spec  or  divided  Blood- veflel  *,  but  if  you  divide  a 
Portion  of  the  medullary  Subftance  in  the  fame 
manner,  you  will  perceive  innumerable  red  Point3 
*  betwixt  the  milk-white  Fibres  of  the  Medulla  ; 
which  red  Points  are  divided  Veffels,  which  come 
down  perpendicularly  from  the  Pia  Mater,  wrhere 
it  infinuates  betwixt  the  Gyri  of  the  Cortex,  and 
are  not  di  per  fed  in  a  reticular  manner  among  the 
Subftance  of  the  Medulla*  but  feem  to  run  paral¬ 
lel  with  die  medullary  Fibres,  to  communicate 
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Warmth  to  this  coldeft  and  moil  exanguious  Part 
of  any  in  the  Body  :  But  thefe  Veffels  mult  of  Ne- 
ceffity  divide  and  diftinguifh  the  medullary  Fa¬ 
bric  into  Fafciculi  or  Portions ;  and  in  the  fame 
Manner  we  obferve  the  optic  Nerve  is  perforated 
in  its  Center  by  a  fmall  Artery  of  its  own*  which, 
divides  the  medullary  Subftance  of  that  Nerve; 

*  The  internal  or  cineritious  Subftance  of  the 
fpinal  Medulla,  appears  (by  the  Ruyfchian  Art  of 
injecting)  all  over  befet  with  red  Veffels,  like  the 
Cortex  of  the  Brain,  with  its  Pia  Mater.  This 
vafcular  Plexus  in  the  midft  of  the  fpinal  Medul¬ 
la  is  the  Seat  of  a  Diforder  fimilar  to  the  Hydro¬ 
cephalus,  being  a  Dropfy  of  the  internal  cortical 
Subftance  of  the  fpinal  Medulla,  fo  often  fatal  to 
Infants,  and  defcribed  by  Tulpius  and  others  by  the 
Name  of  Spina  bifida*,  in  which,  as  in  the  Hy¬ 
drocephalus,  the  bony  Cafe  is  divided  and  vaftly 
diftended,  as  the  ftagnant  Lymph  is  accumulated* 
Ruyfch  has  demonftrated  Fibrills  palling  in  a  di- 
ftindi:  and  tranfverfe  Courfe  from  the  cineritious  to 
their  Infertion  in  the  external  or  medullary  Sub¬ 
ftance  of  the  fpinal  Marrow. 

5  In  every  Procels  or  Protuberance  formed  by 
the  Brain  before  the  Medulla  oblongata,  Nature 
feems  to  have  ftudioudy  placed  fome  of  the  cineri¬ 
tious  Subftance  ;  as  we  may  plainly  perceive  in 
the  Nates,  Teftes,  Corpora  Olivaria,  and  Pyramid 
dalia,  fsA 

6  The  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain  arifes  In 
diftindt  Portions  from  the  cortical  Part,  and  is  af¬ 
terwards  divided  or  fplit  into  the  feveral  diftindt 
Nerves  of  the  Body  :  But  any  one  of  thofe  Nerves 
being  macerated  in  Water,  divides  or  fplits  into  a 
thou  land  Fibres  or  fmaller  Nerves,  which  were  no 
lefs  diftindt  from  each  other  in  the  Subftance  of 
the  Brain  than  in  the  Body  of  the  Nerve.  In  fhortn, 
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the  nervous  Syftem  may  be  well  compared  to  a 
Tree,  the  Trunk  of  which  is  reprefented  by  the 
Medulla  Oblongata,  the  Root  by  the  medullary 
Subfiance  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum,  and  the 
Branches  by  the  feveral  Nerves  of  the  Body :  But 
there  is  not  any  diftindl  Twig,  or  even  Fibre,  in 
the  Branches  of  a  Tree  which  were  not  alfo  diftindt 
from  each  other  in  the  Trunk  ;  nor  any  diflindt 
from  each  other  in  the  Trunk  which  were  not  e- 

3ually  fo  in  the  Root,  as  Dr.  Grew  has  long  ago 
emonftrated.  We  do  not  as  yet  enquire  whether 
the  qnedullary  and  nervous  Fibres  are  pervious  and 
tubular,  but  we  here  undertake  to  fhew  that  the 
Medulla  of  the  Brain  is  not  a  confuied  Mafs  like 
a  Sponge,  but  an  Affemblage  of  fmall  Threads 
difpofed  in  a  diftindt  Order. 

§.  271.  The  Courfe  of  thefe  medullary 
Fibres  is  perceived  to  be  as  follows  :  (i.)  Ari- 
fing  in  diftindt  and  very  ilender  Fibrills  from 
the  fpherical  Cortex  1  inverting  the  Medulla, 
they  firft  converge  towards  the  Center  of  a 
Sphere,  and  form  the  whole  medullary  Sub- 
fiance,  from  whence  again  diverging,  the 
fuperior  Fibres  are  collected  into  the  Corpus 
Callofum  2  and  Fornix,  while  the  lower  Fibres 
meet  in  the  anterior  and  pofterior  Crura  3  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  4,  and  in  the  annular 
Protuberance  ;  (2.)  thofe  of  the  Cerebellum, 
which  arife  like  the  former,  converge  5  and 
then  unite  with  the  two  preceding,  but  they 
all  combine  in  their  three  different  Diredtions  ; 
(3.)  all  thefe  Claffes  of  medullary  Fibres  uni¬ 
ting  into  one  Fafciculus  or  Bundle,  compofe 

the 
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the  fpinai  Medulla  6  •>  (4.)  the  like  fort  of  me¬ 
dullary  Fibres  arifing  all  round  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  or  cineritious  Subftance  of  the  fpinai  Me¬ 
dulla,  unite  with  every  Point  of  the  inner 
Surface  of  its  white  Medulla  from  the  Ence¬ 
phalon,  and  give  the  left  Increafe  to  its 
Bulk,  ,  ;  *  f  ' 

2  The  Pia  Mater  forms  many  Arches,  and  gives 
the  Cortex  of  the  Brain  a  fpherical  Figure,  that  it 
might  afford  Rife  to  the  greater  Number  of  meduft 
lary  Fibres. 

2  The  medullary  Fibres  converging  from  all  the 
upper  Parts  of  the  Cortex,  unite  together  and  form 
the  Corpus  Callofum,  with  its  Fornix  or  arched 
Roof  •,  after  which  they  meet  with  a  lower  me¬ 
dullary  Fibres  and  compofe  the  third  Ventricle: 
But  the  inferior  Fibres  of  the  Medulla  term  nate 
in  the  anterior  and  pofterior  Crura  of  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  which  combine  with  the  medullary 
Fibres  of  the  Cerebellum  and  the  annular  Protube¬ 
rance  fo  that  the  Corpus  Callofum  and  Medulla 
Oblongata  may  be  reckoned  the  two  Trunks  or 
Foot-Ralks  to  the  Medulla  of  the  Br  in. 

3  The  Crura  may  be  diftinguilhed  into  two  or 
four,  according  as  the  Lobes  of  the  Brain  are  c|ft 
vided  laterally,  and  into  anterior  and  pofterior. 

4  This  is  compofed  (i.)  of  the  converging  Me¬ 
dulla,  which  is  diftributed  into  the  nine  Pair  of 
Nerves:  (2.)  Of  the  Medulla  from  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum,  whence  paffmg  to  the  fourth  Ventricle  it  aft 
cends  and  unites  with  the  Medulla  Oblongata  :  (3.) 
Of  the  medullary  Fibres  from  the  upper  Parts  of 
the  Brain,  which  paffing  over  thore  of  the  nine 
Pair  of  Nerves,  terminate  in  the  fpiqal  Me~ 
dulla, 
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5  Thus  the  Fibres  of  the  Cerebellum  all  uniting 
with  thofe  of  the  Brain  compofe  the  Medulla  Ob¬ 
longata  *,  and  where  the  Medulla  of  the  Cerebrum 
and  Cerebellum  meet  together  they  form  the  annu¬ 
lar  Procefs  or  Protuberance  ;  and  the  fourth  Ven¬ 
tricle  feems  chiefly  defigned  to  keep  the  Crura  of 
the  Cerebellum  difbincSt. 

6  This  Partis  compofed  (i.)of  the  remaining 
Fibres  from  the  Medulla  Oblangata,  after  it  has 
detach’d  the  nine  Pair  of  Nerves  j  (2.)  of  thofe 
Fibres  from  the  Cerebellum  which  did  not  afcend 
Into  the  Medulla  Oblongata-,  and  laftly,  (3.)  of 
its  own  Fibres  which  come  from  its  ipternal  cine- 
ritious  Spbibance  and  unite  with  the  former. 

.1 

§.  272.  Since  therefore  the  Fabric  or  Stru¬ 
cture  of  thefe  Parts  is  apparently  fiich  as  we 
have  here  defcrihed,  the  Reafoii  of  the  Bulk 
Figure  a,  and  Pojition  3  of  the  cortical  Sub-? 
fiance  it  thence  obvious  ;  and  it  is  alfo  thence 
evident  that  thofe  Parts  could  not  well  per¬ 
form  their  Office  without  the  Cavities  4  we 
call  Ventricles  5,  the  Neceffity  of  which  in  the 
Brain  is  therefore  apparent,  •  iince  at  the  fame 
Time  that  they  prevent  one  Part  of  the  Brain 
from  injuring  the  other,  they  alfo  give  a  free 
Liberty  and  Communication  betwixt  the  whole 
Subftance  of  the  Medulla  ;  from  thence  alfo 
appears  the  Reafon  of  fo  many  Protuberances 
obferved  in  different  Parts  of  the  Medulla,  as 
pew  Supplies  of  medullary  Fibres  arife  from 
different  Quarters  and  Directions, 

1  1c  was  neceftary  for  the  cortical  Subftance  to 
be  more  extended  than  the  medullary,  becaufe  but 

a  few 
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a  few  medullary  Fibres  arife  from  a  large  Portion 
of  the  Cortex  ;  as  is  apparent  in  the  medullary  Pe¬ 
duncles  of  the  Cerebellum,  being  no  larger  than 
ones  Finger,  when  the  Cortex  of  the  Cerebellum* 
whence  they  arife,  is  full  as  large  as  ones  FifL 
Add  to  this,  that  every  Point  of  the  Cortex  is  an 
Affemblageof  the  feveral  Series  of  VelTelsdifpoledin 
.Strata,  from  the  fanguiferous  down  to  the  minuteft 
invifible  ones  correfponding  to  but  one  fingle  Point 
or  Fibrill  of  the  Medulla,  which  is  therefore  the 
Emiffary  of  the  ultimate  Arteriolae. 

2  The  human  Brain  was  advantageoully  formed 
of  a  fpherical  Shape,  becaufe  under  a  Surface  of 
that  Figure  is  contained  the  mo  ft  Matter  of  any  * 
and  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  Brain  to  be 
very  large,  as  being  the  Foundation  and  Origin  of 
all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  to  which  it  is 
continued  by  the  nervous  Filaments ;  the  Courfe 
.and  Diftribution  of  which  Nerves  are  more  beauti¬ 
fully  reprefented  by'  Euftachius  than  Lancifi  was 
able  to  explain  them. 

5  This  appears  from  the  Conveniency  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  Series  of  Vafcules  being  expanded  in  Strata 
one  within  the  other,  which  could  not  have  been 
done  in  a  plain  Surface,  nor  in  a  membranous  Ex¬ 
pan  (ion.  And  the  cortical  Subfiance  was  alfo  pla* 
ced  withoutfide  of  the  Sphere,  becaufe  there  every 
concentric  Circle  is  larger  than  towards  the  Cem 
ter  ^  fo  that  by  this  Means,  fuppoling  the  Cortex 
every  where  three  Lines  thick,  it  will  be  thrice  as 
much  as  the  Medulla,  which  Proportion  is  pretty 
near  the  Truth. 

4  The  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  are  not  empty 
Spaces  in  the  living  Animal,  as  they  appear  to  us 
by  opening  and  dilating  them  in  anatomical  De¬ 
monstrations  ;  but  whilil  confined  in  the  Cranium 
they  are  collapfed  or  clofe  together,  only  they  are 
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feparated  or  fill’d  with  a  moift  Vapour  or  Dew  : 
And  the  fuperior  Concavities  of  the  Ventricles  clofe-  , 
ly  adapt  themfelves  to  the  lower  Eminences  of  the 
fame,  lb  as  to  leave  no  intermediate  Space.  ’Tis 
true  thefe  have  been  thought  by  fome  to  be  empty 
Cavities,  and  there  are  many  other  fuppofed  Ca¬ 
vities  in  the  Body,  which  are  void  Spaces  only  in 
Imagination,  The  Cavity  of  the  Thorax  is  en¬ 
tirely  fill’d  with  the  Lungs,  the  Stomach  and  Blad¬ 
der  contract  to  the  Quantity  of  their  Contents, 
and  the  Mouth  can  fo  clofe  and  approximate  its  *, 
Parts  as  to  retain  no  Air  or  any  Liquor,  forcing 
its  Contents  back  and  down  into  the  Gula  for  De¬ 
glutition. 

5  Galen  teazes  himfelf  wonderfully  to  give  a  Rea- 
fon  why  the  Hemifpheres  of  the  Brain  are  rather 
made  hollow  than  folid  and  Compadt.  The  De- 
fign  of  the  two  anterior  Ventricles,  which  are  the 
largeft,  feems  to  be  for  the  more  commodious 
Paffage  and  Difpofition  of  the  medullary  Fibres 
from  the  cortical  Subltance,  as  the  former  arife 
every  way  from  the  latter,  converge  towards  a 
Center,  and  then  go  out  of  the  Brain.  For  with¬ 
out  this  Contrivance  one  of  the  Inconveniencies 
following  wou’d  have  enfued,  viz.  that  either  the 
Head  and  Brain  mu  ft  have  been  expanded  flat  like 
a  Table,  confuting  only  of  two  Strata,  one  me¬ 
dullary,  and  the  other  cortical ;  or  elfe  the  Medul¬ 
la  mult  have  been  placed  withoutfide  the  Cortex, 
which  wou’d  be  inconfiftent  with  the  Defign  of  the 
fpherical  Figure  of  the  Brain  N°.  2.  preceding. 
We  alfo  know  that  in  folid  Spheres,  Fibres  ariflng 
from  the  Circumference,  and  converging  towards 
a  Center,  mult  perforate  each  other  laterally  in 
order  to  form  Nerves,  as  we  obferved  in  fpeaking 
to  the  Medulla  fpinalis,  §.  267.  The  third  Ven¬ 
tricle  of  the  Brain,  a  Folia,  placed  betwixt  the 
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two  pofterior  Crura  of  the  Medulla  oblongata, 
arifes  from  mechanical  Neceffity,  fince  the  round 
Bodies  of  the  Thalami  of  the  optic  Nerves  cou’d 
not  well  touch,  or  come  into  Contact  with  the  reft 
of  the  Brain  without  an  intermediate  Hiatus  or  Se~ 
paratjom  The  fourth  Ventricle,  which  is  a  per¬ 
pendicular  FofTa  betwixt  the  Conjunction  of  the 
Crura  of  the  Cerebellum  and  Medulla  oblongata, 
the  upper  Part  of  which  FofTa  is  from  its  Shape 
termed  Calamus  fcriptorius ,  does  alfo  arife  from  the 
fame  mechanical  Neceffity.  Xbe  Ventricles  of  the 
Brain  have  alfo  many  Ufes  or  Advantages  in  Life, 
fuch  as  the  perpetual  Exhalation  of  a  thin  Vapour, 
or  moift  Dew,  to  diftinguifh  and  feparate  the  me¬ 
dullary  Fibres  from  concreting  or  adhering  to  each 
other;  and  to  convey  thofe  moift  Vapours,  when 
turned  into  Water,  to  the  Infundibulum  and  pi¬ 
tuitary  Gland  to  be  abforbed  ;  as  alfo  to  receive 
the  reticular  Expanfion  of  fanguiferous  Arteries, 
termed  Plexus  choroideus ,  which  communicates 
Warmth  to  the  cold  Subftance  of  the  Brain. 

§.  373.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
medullary  Fibres  of  the  Cerebellum  \  which 
fends  out  no  Nerves  from  its  Medulla,  afeend 
upwards  from  their  Conjunction  with  the  Me?- 
dulla  oblongata  towards  the  anterior  Part  of 
the  fame  Medulla  of  the  Brain,  where  the  fe- 
veral  Pairs  of  Nerves  are  thence  detach’d,  and  v 
there  joining  with  thofe  Nerves,  are  thence' 
continued  with  them  to  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body  •  the  Fibres  from  the  Brain  and  Ce~ 
rebcilum  being  all  the  way  very  diflinCt  from 
each  other  in  their  Origin,  Progrefs  or  Diftri- 
bution,  and  Offices :  And  this  Commerce  or 
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Intercourfe  betwixt  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain  and 
Cerebellum  will  evidently  appear  to  one  who 
confiders  the  various  Infertions  x  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  Part  of  the  Cerebellum  into  the  Medulla 
oblongata  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Increaje  *  of 
the  latter  thence  arifing ;  as  alfo  from  consi¬ 
dering  the  Return  of  the  fpinal  Nerve  from  the 
bony  Cafe  of  the  Vertebrae  into  the  Cranium, 
there  to  unite  itfelf  with  the  Nerve  of  the 
eighth  Pair.  But  thofe  other  medullary  Fi¬ 
bres  of  the  Cerebellum,  which  are  not  thus 
detach’d  with  the  Nerves,  are  fo  intermix  d  * 
with  the  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  that  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  fingle  Point  in  the  whole  Medulla 
oblongata  and  fpinalis,  in  which  there  are  not 
as  well  Fibres  of  the  Cerebellum  as  of  the  Ce¬ 
rebrum  intermix’d  •,  and  therefore  both  are 
probably  extended  together  in  like  manner  in 
the  Body  of  every  Nerve  for  quite  different 
and  diftindt  Offices  or  Effedts. 

1  The  Brain  or  Cerebrum  feems  to  be  the  Seat 
of  animal  Adtion  in  the  human  Body,  and  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum  the  Seat  of  the  vital  Adlions  or  Functi¬ 
ons  (per  §.  600.) j  but  the  Faculties  of  Senfation 
and  voluntary  local  Motion  cannot  fubfift  feparate- 
ly  without  the  vital  and  involuntary  Adlions  :  And 
this  may  probably  arife,  becaufe  the  Fibres  of  the 
Brain  are  in  no  Nerves  extended  without  the  Fibres 
of  the  Cerebellum,  nor  can  we  affirm  that  any  one 
Nerve  comes  only  either  from  the  Brain  or  Cere¬ 
bellum. 

2  All  the  Medulla  of  the  Cerebellum  is  not  fpent 
in  the  fpinal  Medulla  lor  a  confiderable  Part  of 
the  former  afcends  forwards,  add  conjoins  itfelf 
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with  the  Fibres  of  the  Cerebrum,  as  Vieujfens  and 
Ridley  have  obferved  *,  and  this  that  they  might  be 
extended  with  the  Fibres  of  the  Nerves  which 
arife  from  the  Brain  j  fo  that  the  Nerves  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata  have  their  Origin  in  part  from 
the  Cerebellum  as  well  as  from  the  Brain. 

3  It  will  readily  appear  to  a  corifiderate  Enquirer* 
that  fo  large  a  Body  as  the  Medulla  oblongata 
cou’d  not  arife  from  the  medullary  Fibres  of  the 
Brain  only,  without  the  Conjunction  of  the  Fibres 
from  the  Cerebellum  ;  even  the  whole  annular  Pro¬ 
tuberance  is  compofed  of  the  medullary  Fibres 
from  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum  intermixed. 

4  So  that  no  one  Nerve  arifes  from  the  Medulla 
oblongata  but  what  has  Fibres  both  from  the  Brain 
and  Cerebellum  y  nor  is  there  any  Point  of  the 
Medulla  oblongata,  nor  of  the  fpinal  Medulla,  in 
which  there  are  not  the  Fibres  of  both  interfper- 
fed  •,  if  we  except  only  the  olfabtory  Nerves, 
which  feem  to  arife  from  the  Brain  only  :  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  thefe  two  Sorts  of  rrfedullary 
Fibres  are  confounded  indifcriminately  together  be- 
caufe  they  are  intermixed  ;  for  tho9  in  their  Diftri- 
bution  they  are  frequently  interwoven  and  confound¬ 
ed  in  Plexus’s  and  Expannons  like  as  the  Cauda 
equina  fplits  into  an  infinite  Number  of  nervous 
Threads,  like  Flairs,  without  obferving  any  regu¬ 
lar  Order  in  their  Courfe,  yet  every  Thread  is  ve¬ 
ry  diftindt  from  each  other,  and  regularly  difpofed 
from  their  Origin  at  the  cortical  Subftance  to  their 
Expanfion  in  nervous  Filaments* 
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Concerning  the  Juice  or  Spirit  of  the 
■  Brain  and  Nerves. 

§.  274.  IT  J  Hoever  then,  with  regard  to 
V  Y  the  fecretory  Office  of  this 
Part,  confiders  *(i.)  the  foremention’d  Nature 
or  Fabric  of  the  Cortex  (§.  263  to  266.),  with 
that  of  the  diftincft  medullary  2  Fibres  thence 
arifing  (§.  270.)  ;  (2.)  the  Similitude  of  this 
fecretory  Apparatus  with  that  of  ail  the  other 
Glands  in  the  Body  ;  (3.)  the  vaft  Quantity  of 
very  thin,  pure  and  fluid  arterial  Bleed  %  fo 
ftrongiy  propell’d  hither  by  the  adjacent  Heart, 
before  it  has  loft  any  of  its  more  fubtile  Juices ; 
(4.)  the  very  thin  +  lymphatic  Juice,  which  al¬ 
ways  appears  within  the  medullary  Subftance 
of  the  Brain  in  Difledlions,  manifeft  not  only 
to  the  Touch  and  Tafte,  but  alfo  to  the  Eye, 
efpecially  when  armed  with  a  Microfcope  ;  and 
which  Juice  is  often  found  in  a  much  increa- 
fed  Quantity  in  moll  difeafed  Brains  ;  (5.)  that 
the  Feins  s  of  the  Pia  Mater  return  the  Blood 
from  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Cerebrum 
and  Cerebellum  into  the  Sinus’s  of  the  Dura 
Mater,  to  be  thence  convey’d  by  the  jugular 
Veins  and  Cava  to  the  Heart;  (6.)  the  con-r 
ftant,  regular  and  proportionable  Growth  or  In - 
create  6  and  Nutrition  of  the  Stamina  or  fmall 
Threads  of  this  Part,  which  are  continually 
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deftroyed  and  repaired  from  the  firft  Beginning 
even  to  the  Period  of  Life  :  Whoever  confide- s 
thefe,  mail  judge  that  the  medullary  FiFes  ' 
are  frnall  pervious  Tubuli,  receiving  the  moil 
jubtile  7  Juice  of  any  in  the  whole  Body  ;  which 
being  prepared  and  feparated  in  the  wonderful 
Fabric  of  the  Cortex,  is  thence  propelfd  from 
every  Point  thro’  thefe  Tubuli  into  the  Medul¬ 
la  oblongata,  and  there  collected. 

1  5Tis  true,  we  now  affume  an  Argument  which 
cannot  be  demonflrated  to  our  Senfes,  fince  the 
moil  exquifite  Refearcher  into  minute  Ghjedls, 
Lewenhoec  himfelf,  confdfes  that  his  Glades  could 
never  make  out  to  him  the  moil  minute  Fabric  of 
the  Medulla  *,  we  muft  therefore  have  Recourfe  in 
this  Cafe  to  the  Method  we  are  often  obliged  to 
ufe  in  phyfical  Matters,  that  is,  by  Reafon  and 
Analogy  to  trace  the  Stru&ure  or  Fabric  as  a 
Caufe  a  pofteriori,  or  from  the  obvious  Phenome¬ 
na  and  Effe&s ;  from  thefe  we  are  therefore  to 
judge,  whether  the  medullary  Fibres  (§.  270.)  are 
either  folid  and  impervious,  or  tubular,  and  fo 
formed  from  a  Number  of  fmall  Vafeules,  as  to 
receive  and  convey  a  Liquor  thro5  their  Cavity. 

1  We  have  before  fhow’d  (§.  265.)  that  the  firfi 
vafcular  Stratum  of  the  Cortex,  which  is  next  to 
the  Pia  Mater,  confifts  of  red  or  fanguinous  Vef- 
fels,  from  whence  arife  the  other  Strata  or  Yefiels 
in  the  Cortex,  which  admit  fuch  Juices  only  as  are 
pellucid  and  thinner  than  the  red  Parts  of  the 
Blood  itfelf ;  and  we  know  that  fuch  pellucid  Vef- 
fels  as  are  feparately  invifible  appear  together  of 
an  afh  or  grey  Colour,  like  Flint  Glafs,  We  alfo 
know,  that  where  the  moil  fubtile  Part  of  this 
cortical  Subftance  terminates,  there  the  medullary 
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Part  apparently  begins  :  But  we  have  not  any  one 
Inftance  throughout  the  whole  human  Body  of 
Veffels  terminating  in  a  folid  or  blind  Extremity 
(§.  13  ?..  N°  20 .)  }  but  open  either  into  other  Vef¬ 
fels  or  into  fome  Space  or  Cavity  ;  otherwife  the 
Circulation  of  our  animal  Juices  would  ceafe  :  ’Tis 
therefore  hence  probable,  that  as  the  fmaller  pellu¬ 
cid  Veffels  arife  from  the  fanguiferous  or  red  Vaf- 
cules  or  the  Cortex  $  fo  from  the  fma-l left  Series  of 
pellucid  Vafcules  in  the  Cortex  arife  the  very  mi¬ 
nute  Tubuli  of  the  Medulla.  How  prepofterous 
and  unparallei’d  wou’d  it  be  to  affert,  that  the 
Blood  and  its  moft  fubtile  Juices  are  convey’d  to 
folid  and  impervious  Fibres  in  the  Medulla,  and 
then  returned  again  by  the  Veins  without  perform¬ 
ing  any  thing  but  its  Circuit ;  this  wou’d  be  not 
only  repugnant  to  the  wife  Oeconomy  of  Nature, 
but  alio  refuted  by  the  Inftance  ot  all  the  other  Vif- 
cera,  efpecially  the  Kidneys,  where  the  lecretory 
Tubuli  arifing  from  the  cortical  Fabric  bears  fome 
Analogy  to  this  Part  ;  and  if  it  be  laid  that  in  the 
Spleen  the  Blood  paffes  without  performing  any 
thing  there  befides  its  Circuit,  we  anlvver,  that 
there  we  have  no  Appearance  of  any  fecretory  Tu-  ' 
buli,  but  only  a  Congeries  of  Veffels. 

3  Malpighi  fhows  how  vaft  a  Quantity  of  Blood 
is  impeli’d  to  the  Brain  (§.  239.),  which  at  leaft 
receives  mo  e  than  any  other  Vifcus  y  nor  is  the 
Brain  ever  deprived  of  its  great  Quantity  of  Blood, 
even  in  tabid  or  confumptive  Patients  whole  Bones 
are  vifibie  thro’  their  Skin  ;  for  in  fuch  we  obferve 
the  Cranium  quite  full,  and  the  Brain  as  large  and 
as  found  as  ever.  I  can  hardly  believe  any  one 
will  entertain  a  Notion  fo  abfurd,  as  to  think  that 
all  this  vaft  Quantity  of  Blood  is  lent  to  the  Brain 
for  nothing,  as  it  muft  be  if  there  is  no  Secretion 
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by  the  Arteries  to  the  Brain,  and  again  return’d  as 
it  went  by  the  Veins,  all  this  vaft  Quantity  of 
Blood,  amounting  to  near  one  third  of  the  whole 
Mafs,  would  be  in  a  manner  loft,  and  take  this 
Courfe  for  no  Ufe  either  to  itfelf  or  the  Brain. 

*■  I  have  frequently  obferved  that  by  dividing 
the  Medulla  oblongata  with  a  very  fliarp  Razor, 
and  then  infpe&ing  with  a  Microicope,  there  ap¬ 
pears  little  Drops  of  Moifture  tranfuding  like 
Dew,  which  prefently  exhale  and  dry  up,  or  if  you 
wipe  or  fcrape  them  off,  they  are  prefently  again 
renew’d.  If  a  Brain  be  diftill’d  with  a  very  flow 
Fire,  or  a  Heat  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  Wa¬ 
ter,  it  quickly  turns  almoft  wholly  into  a  lympid 
Water,  leaving  very  few  folid  Veffels  behind.  The 
Liquor  found  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  in  a 
healthy  Man  that  has  died  a  violent  Death,  wholly 
evaporates  with  Heat,  as  Bellini  obferves  ;  and 
the  Subftance  of  the  Brain  itfelf,  freed  from  the 
Pia  Mater,  almoft  wholly  evaporates  in  the  Shade; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Veffels  themfelves 
evaporate,  only  the  fmall  Veffels  having  exhaled 
their  Liquors  coliapfe  and  fhrink  up  to  a  Mem¬ 
brane.  This  Liquor  of  the  Ventricles  is  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  great  Plenty  after  lethargic 
Diforders  of  the  Brain,  which  has  been  taken  No- 
tice  of  even  by  the  Ancients,  who  therefore  pro¬ 
nounced  a  moift  Brain  to  be  attended  with  dull  In- 
telledfs* 

3  Where-ever  the  Blood  is  driven  into  a  Part  by 
Arteries,  and  returned  again  by  Veins,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  fame  Secretion  made  from  it ;  nor  is  there  any 
Reafon  to  be  offer’d,  why  fuch  a  Secretion  fhou’d 
not  be  performed  in  the  Brain. 

6  This  is  an  Argument  next  to  a  Demonftration  : 
For  in  the  human  Animalcule,  lefs  than  a  Grain  of 
Sand*  and  in  the  incipient  Foetus*  no  bigger  than 
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an  Ant,  there  is  both  a  Brain,  Cerebellum,  and 
fpinal  Marrow ;  all  which  grow  and  increafe  in 
Proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  Body  :  Suppofing 
then  that  the  Brain  and  its  Appendages  are  aug¬ 
mented  and  nourifhed  like  the  reft  of  the  Body, 
that  is,  by  an  uniform  and  equable  Diftention  of 
Parts,  by  the  Juices  propell’d  thro’ the  Arteries  by 
the  Force  of  the  Heart  *,  the  fame  Caufes  muft  be 
then  admitted  in  the  Brain,  viz.  a  Supply  of  Juices 
from  the  Heart  to  every  individual  and  minuteft 
Fibre,  of  the  Medulla  as  well  as  the  Cortex;  or 
elfe  how  does  the  firft  grow  and  increafe  if  it  be 
only  lolid  Fibres,  having  no  Commerce  with  the 
Arteriolte  of  the  Carotids.  I  therefore  conclude 
for  my  own  Part,  that  this  Argument  is  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  an  ocular  Demonftration  ;  nor  can  any 
Objection  of  Confequence  be  railed  againft  it ; 
even  the  Minutenefs  of  the  Vafcules  rendering 
them  invifible  is  of  no  Force  againft  us. 

7  The  great  Tenuity  of  this  Juice  is  apparent 
from  the  Experiments  of  Ruyfch ,  by  which  he 
cou’d  never  inject  the  fmaller  Arteries  from  \Vhence 
it  is  feparated  ;  for  when  I  have  been  prefent  with 
this  celebrated  Anatomift  about  to  injedt,  he  has 
declared  to  me  before-hand,  that  he  cou’d  not  pro- 
mife  his  Injedtion  wou’d  fucceed  equally  alike,  but 
fometimes  one  Part  happen’d  to  take  well,  and 
fometimes  another :  And  in  the  fulleft  Injection  he 
ever  made  of  the  Brain,  the  Arteries  of  the  whole 
Pia  Mater  were  diftended,  and  fome  fmall  Part  of 
the  Cortex  next  the  Pia  Mater  look’d  red  ;  whence 
the  fmaller  Vefifels  next  continuous  to  the  red  injedt- 
ed  ones  were  difTolved  when  he  compleated  his  Pre¬ 
paration  by  macerating  in  Water,  in  order  to  fu- 
fpend  it  in  Spirit  of  Wine.  And  it  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  Veifels  in  the  Cortex  were  fill’d  by  his 
Injedtion  with  a  much  greater  Force  than  is  ever 
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exerted  naturally,  fmee  no  Part  of  the  Cortex  ever 
appears  red  without  Injection ;  and  therefore  the 
fmalleft  of  the  injected  VefTeis  in  his  Preparation 
were  naturally  pellucid  or  ferous,  and  not  fangui- 
ferous  Arteries :  In  the  fame  manner  too  we  ob- 
ferve  but  very  few  fanguiferous  Arteriolas  creeping 
on  the  Albuginea  of  the  Eye,  when  it  is  not  in¬ 
flamed  *?  but  in  Ophthalmias  and  the  Preparations 
of  that  Tunic  by  Ruyfch ,  it  appears  all  over  red, 
by  Blood  or  Injedtion  being  forced  from  the  fan¬ 
guiferous  into  the  firft,  and  perhaps  the  fecond  Se¬ 
ries  of  lymphatic  Arterioke  thence  arifing  ;  but 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Cortex,  which  is  only  many 
Strata  of  Vafcules,  we  fee  cannot  be  injedted  ,  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  the  Cortex  mull  contain 
many  more  Series  of  lymphatic  Arteriolae  ffcill 
fmaller  than  the  firft  and  fecond  Order,  which  can¬ 
not  be  enter’d  or  injedted  by  the  moft  fubqle  co¬ 
loured  Liquor, 

§.  275,  And  if,  with  regard  to  the  Nature 
of  this  Juice,  we  again  confider  (i.)  the  parti¬ 
cular  State  or  Difpofltion  of  the  Blood  brou  lit 
to  the  Brain  by  the  carotid  and  vertebral  Arte¬ 
ries  ( per  §.  224  and.  235.),  by  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  the  other  Blood  in  the  whole 
Mafs  5(2.)  the  moft  fubtiie  or  minute  Structure 
of  the  evanefeent  Arteriole,  coming  from  the 
Vertebrals  and  Carotids,  vanifhing  in  a  fort  of 
downey  or  cotton-like  Pulp,  and  by  an  infcrii- 
table  Implication  and  Contexture  forming  the 
Subftance  of  the  Cortex  (§.  236.);  (3.)  the 
particular  Nature  of  that  juice  (§.  2,74.  N°.  4.) 
which  fo  fuddenly  exhales  of  its  own  Accord, 
and  does  not  harden  with  Pleat  as  do  the  lym- 
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phatic  Juices,  and  which  fo  nearly  evaporates 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  Refiduum  (4.)  the 
great  Power  and  Celerity  x  with  which  we 
daily  obferve  this  Fluid  aft  in  the  Nerves  and 
Mufcles :  Whoever  confiders  thefe  and  the 
preceding  Circumftances  (§.  274.)  will  readily 
conclude  the  component  Particles  of  this  Juice 
are  the  mod  Ample,  denfe  or  firm  *,  fubtile 
and  moveable ?  of  any  Juice  throughout  the 
whole  Body. 

1  I  no  fooner  will  the  Extenfion  of  my  Arm, 
but  the  AClion  inftantly  follows  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  Interval :  But  this  ACtion  of  the  Mind  mull  be 

‘  firft  exerted  in  the  Brain,  notwithdanding  M.  Per - 
fault’ s  Opinion  to  the  contrary.  We  are  furniffied 
with  innumerable  Experiments  which  argue  againft 
him,  and  demondrate  that  the  Brain  being  ob- 
ftrufted  or  dedroyed,  the  voluntary  Motions  are 
thence  fupprefTed  •,  and  that  by  intercepting  the 
Commerce  betwixt  the  Brain  and  any  Part,  that 
Part  immediately  ceafes  to  be  governed  and  actua¬ 
ted  by  the  Mind.  But  if  the  mufcular  Motion  of 
a  Part  fo  immediately  follows  the  determinate 
Aclion  in  the  Brain,  it  is  evident  that  no  Juice 
can  fuffice  for  the  Office,  but  what  is  apt  to  move 
the  fwifted  and  eafied  of  any. 

2  Tho’  the  nervous  Juice  or  Spirits  feparated  in 
the  Brain  are  the  moil  fubtile  and  moveable  of  any 
Humour  throughout  the  whole  Body,  yet  are  they 
formed  like  the  red  from  the  fame  thicker  Fluid 
the  Blood,  palling  thro*  many  Degrees  ot  Attenua¬ 
tion,  till  its  Parts  become  fmall  enough  to  pervade 
the  lad  Series  of  Veflels  in  the  Cortex,  and  then  it 
becomes  the  fubtile  Fluid  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves, 
But  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  all  the  circulating 
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Juices  in  the  Body  confift  of  fpherical  Partid.es, 
and  therefore  this  circulating  Juice  of  the  Nerves 
probably  confifts  of  fuch  figured  Particles,  onlyfim- 
pie,  or  the  leaft  compounded  of  other  fmailer 
Spherules  of  any  Humour  in  the  whole  Body  ;  and 
therefore  fuch  fimple  or  leaft  compounded  Sphe¬ 
rules  will  be  the  moft  folid,  or  the  leaft  apt  to  di¬ 
vide  and  break  into  lefs.  They  will  be  more 
denfe,  folid  and  permanent,  as  being  fimple  Sphe¬ 
rules  ;  whereas  the  other  larger  Spherules,  com¬ 
pounded  of  feveral  fmailer,  intercept  Pores,  and 
are  thence  lighter,  more  divifible  and  unadtive. 
Thus  Gold,  whofe  elementary  and  conflituent  Par¬ 
ticles  are  altogether  fimilar  and  very  compadt,  is  a 
moft  durable  or  permanent  Body,  not  capable  of 
being  deftroyed  even  by  the  intenleft  Fire. 

5  They  will  be  the  moft  fluid  or  moveable  of 
any  Particles,  as  having  no  Tenacity  or  Vifcid  Co- 
hefion  to  each  other,  by  which  they  will  very  often 
change  their  Contadts  by  the  leaft  Force  ;  otherwife 
they  wou’d  never  exhale  lb  readily  (per  §.  264.) 

1  * 

§.  276.  But  the  red  Parts  of  the  Blood  ap¬ 
pear  by  the  Microfcope  to  be  the  groffeit  or 
largejl 1  of  all  that  are  contained  in  any  of  our 
healthy  Juices ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Se¬ 
rum,  conlifting  of  Particles  much  fmailer  than 
the  red  Cruor,  is  fubdivifible  into  Corpufcles 
or  Spherules  incredibly  lefs  than  any  we  can 
obferve  in  it,  as  may  appear  from,  the  Increafe 
of  the  Foetus  or  Carina  in  Ovo  during  Incu¬ 
bation,  where  the  Albumen,  which  is  thicker 
than  the  Serum,  is  fucceflively  fo  attenuated, 
that  it  at  length  becomes  capable  of  pervading 
all  the  inconceivably  fmall  Veflelsin  the  little 
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Embryo  :  Even  the  lead  Infeff  in  the  World 
has  its  infinitely  numerous  and  different  Vef- 
fels,  pervaded  by  their  refpe&ive  Juices,  not 
excepting  thofe  infinitely  fmall  Animalcules 
difcernible  with  good  Giaffes  in  the  Semen 
mafculinum  3  from  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  Particles  of  this  very  fubtile  Juice,  or  Spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  are  to  be  efteem- 
ed  vaftiy  fmaller  than  they  are  generally  ima¬ 
gined  to  be. 

1  Trufting  to  Reafon  and  Experiment  to  con- 
duff  us  in  our  prefent  dark  Enquiry,  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhow  you  by  a  familiar  Inftance,  how 
a  grofs  Liquor  may  afford  a  very  fubtile  one  bare^- 
ly  by  Heat  and  Attrition.  We  know  by  Lewen - 
hoec* s  Obfervations  (§.  226.)  that  each  red  Globule 
is  compounded  of  fix  fmaller  ferous  ones,  into 
which  they  difiolve  or  feparate  by  a  gentle  Heat. 
Nov/  th’s  lame  Serum  into  which  the  Cruor  is  re-  , 
folvable,  does  by  the  Heat  of  fealding  Water  con¬ 
crete  like  the  White  of  a  bo  led  Egg-,  but  being 
digelfed  with  a  very  gentle  Heat,  only  equal  to 
that  of  a  healthy  human  Body,  it  diffolves  or 
turns  to  a  very  thin  and  pellucid  Serum  almoftlikc 
W  ater.  In  the  Egg  which  weighs  about  two 
Ounces,  under  a  fitting  Elen,  various  Juices  are 
contained  within  the  Shell,  the  Calazaor  white  Li¬ 
gaments,  Albumen,  Yolk,  and  Cicatricula;  which 
jafh  is  a  little  whitifh  Sacculus,  about  the  Size  of  a 
fmall  white  Pepper-corn,  and  full  of  a  very  lym- 
pid  Liquor,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  lodged  a 
white  Spec  no  bigger  than  the  Head  of  a  minikin 
Pin,  and  of  a  very  high  Relifh  or  Tafle.  The 
Egg  fill’d  with  thefe  feveral  Juices,  and  placed 
under  the  fitting  Elen,  is  found  to  have  diminifiw 
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ed  in  its  Albumen  upon  opening  it  on  the  third 
Day  after  Incubation  ;  while  the  Cicatricula  or 
little  Sacculus  of  Colliquamentum  is  at  the  fame 
time  proportionably  larger,  and  the  Spec  or  Point 
In  it  has  a  vifible  Puliation*  and  is  enlarged  into 
the  Form  of  a  Vermicle  :  Alfo  if  you  break  an  Egg 
at  long  Intervals  after  Incubation,  the  Albumen 
will  always  be  found  proportionable  lefs  or  more 
dimini  (bed  as  it  has  been  longer  fit  upon,  and  the 
Carina  or  incipient  Chick  with  the  Amnios  or  inclu¬ 
ding  Membrane  appears  fo  much  the  more  enlarg¬ 
ed.  Laftly,  if  you  break  an  Egg  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth  Day  after  Incubation,  there  will  be  found  lit¬ 
tle  or  none  of  the  Albumen  in  the  including  Shell 
and  Membranes  ;  while  the  Yolk  at  the  fame  time 
appears  to  have  undergone  little  or  no  Alteration, 
but  the  Sacculusor  Amnios  is  furprifingly  diftend- 
ed,  and  contains  the  Carina  or  Chick  fo  much 
augmented,  that  itfelf  weighs  near  the  whole  two 
Ounces  of  the  Egg.  Hence  it  manifeft ly  appears, 
that  the  Albumen  only  is  the  Matter  from  whence 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Chick  is  formed  in  the  Space 
of  twenty-one  Days  :  But  this  Albumen  is  a  gela¬ 
tinous  Liquor  included  in  concenteric  fine  Mem¬ 
branes  or  Lamellae,  continually  leflening  and  re¬ 
fining  in  Texture  towards  the  Center,  like  Coats  of 
an  Onion,  the  Yolk  itfelf  and  the  Colliquamentum 
or  Carina  being  the  Center  of  thofe  Lamellae. 
Thefe  Liquors  of  the  Egg  quickly  putrefy  if  it  be 
not  prolific,  and  becoming  volatilized  exhale  thro* 
the  Pores  of  the  Shell  and  including  Membranes  ; 
nor  will  they  then  harden  with  Heat  like  as  in  a 
found  Egg,  which  affords  a  certain  diitinguifhing 
Sign  to  deteCc  an  addled  or  unfound  Egg.  But  if 
the  Egg  was  fecundated  by  the  Cock,  and  then  re¬ 
tained  in  a  gentle  Heat,  then  the  thick  Albumen  is 
fucceffively  attenuated  from  one  Lamellae  to  ano- 
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ther,  and  being  elaborated  in  the  fmall  Glands  of 
the  Yolk  is  at  length  convey’d  by  the  omphalo- 
mefenteric  Veflels  of  du  Verney  into  the  Inteftines 
and  Veins  of  the  incipient  Chick  *,  and  is  laftly  con¬ 
verted  into  its  feveral  vital  Juices,  pervading  even 
the  Brain  and  Nerves  in  Form  of  fuch  a  fine  M- 
quor  as  will  not  harden,  but  eafily  exhale  in  Va¬ 
pours.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Serum  of  the 
Blood  (which  is  fo  much  of  the  fame  Nature  with 
the  Albumen,  having  the  like  Tenacity,  and  har¬ 
dening  with  Heat)  is  gradually  fo  attenuated  by  the 
perpetual  Attrition  given  to  it  by  the  Arteries, 
that  by  paffing  thro’  various  Degrees  of  Tenuity,  it 
*at  length  lofes  its  Tenacity,  and  becomes  a  moft 
fubtile,  moveable,  and  volatile  Liquor,  pervading 
thro’  the  cortical  Part  of  the  Brain,  which  admits 
none  ol  the  red  Blood  (per  §.  235.) :  And  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  the  feveral  Strata  of  decreafing 
Veffels  in  the  Cortex  may  be  concentric,  and  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  feveral  Lamellae  of  the  Albumen  in 
the  Egg.  ~ 

§.  277.  From  what  has  been  faid  we  may 
alfo  affirm  that  this  Juice  is  of  a  very  different 
Nature  from  any  falme  1  Subfiance  whatever, 
whether  produced  by  Art  or  Nature  ;  becaufe 
we  obferve  that  all  the  Properties  or  Affedtions 
of  the  faid  Juice  are  vaflly  foreign  to  all  thofe 
of  faline  Subftances :  And  much  lefs  can  it  be 
formed  of  any  oily  2  Matter  hitherto  known  ^ 
fince  fuch  Subftances  are  injurious  to  the  Tu- 
buli  or  hollow  Fibres  contained  in  this  Juice. 
Nor  has  it  any  Refemblance  to  the  Spirits  > 
produced  from  vegetable  Matters  by  Fermen¬ 
tation  ;  becaufe  thofe  Spirits,  in  their  pureft 
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State,  firft  (brink  and  dry  up  the  Fibres  or  -Tu- 
buli,  and  then  render  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  Offices*  JTis  rather  more  probable,  that 
this  Juice  or  Spirit  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves  is 
like  thofe  of  the  mod  fubtile  and  pare  Water, 
from  their  agreeing  fo  nearly  in  the  Solidity, 
Smoothnefs,  Simplicity  and  great  Fluidity,  or 
Difpofition  for  moving,  and  their  want  of  Ela- 
fticity ;  notwithftanding  we  are  a  flu  red  that 
they  arife  from  other  Materials  than  Water, 
as  appears  from  the  Tranfmutation  of  the 
Juices  in  an  Egg 4  by  Incubation* 

1  Whether  acid  or  alcaline  *,  notwithftanding 
the  Chemifts  teach  that  the  Spirit  or  Juice  of  the 
Brain  is  compofed  of  volatile  Salts  much  more  pe¬ 
netrating  than  Water  ;  becaufe,  fay  they,  fuch 
Salts  arife  from  the  Blood  and  Juices  when  expo- 
fed  to  a  Heat  the  fame  with  that  of  a  healthy  Bo- 
dy  which  comes  near  to  the  Heat  of  a  fitting  Hen ; 
M.  Pafchal ,  and  others,  again  fuppofe  them  acid, 
and  Dr,  Mayow  thinks  them  like  to  the  aereal 
Nitre  •,  but  ’tis  notorioufly  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  the  Subftance  of  the  Brain  has  naturally  no 
Tafte  or  other  Property  belonging  to  Salts ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  not  any  one  Part  in  the  whole 
Animal  more  infipid,  infomuch  that  'it  is  fcarce 
eatable  without  a  great  deal  of  acid,  Sea-falt,  or 
other  Sauces  *,  or  were  the  Tubuli  of  the  Brain  and 
fmall  Yafcules  of  the  Cortex  to  be  pervaded  in 
their  natural  State,  by  fuch  acrid  faline  Juices  they 
would  be  totally  difiolved  together  with  the  Me- 
dulla  of  the  Brain  and  the  Subftance  of  the  Nerves 
themfelves ;  nor  could  faline  Particles  pafs  through 
fuch  minute  Tubuli,  which  are  too  fmall  to  admit 
€ven  the  Parts  of  Water  itfelf. 
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1  Willis  fuppofes  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain  to  be 
of  an  oily  or  fulphurious  Nature,  a  Property  the 
remoteft  of  any  from  the  Nature  of  this  Juice, 
which  if  it  were  like  Oil  would  be  too  enadous  to 
enter  fuch  minute  Paifages  and  move  fo  lwiftly  as 
we  often  obferve  in  the  Mufcles,  &V.  F.  Redi 
obferved  that  Serpents  and  Fifh  included  in  a  clofe 
Veffel  turned  into  a  fsetid  Liquor,  like  a  pellucid 
Water,  with  fome  Oil  fwimming  on  the  Top, 
from  the  Fat  of  the  cellular  Membrane  under  the 
Skin,.  -  &c.  which  fhews  that  animal  Juices  are  not 
of  a  fulphurious  Nature. 

3  This  Hypothecs,  which  we  are  going  to  re¬ 
fute,  has  pleafed  many  celebrated  Phyficians,  and 
fome  who  have  profeffed  in  the  prefent  Chair  of 
Leyden ;  where  it  has  been  taught  that  a  Catalepfy  is 
Congelation  of  the  animal  Spirits  by  a  volatile  alca¬ 
lde  Salt,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Alcohol  Vini  and 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniacum  do  upon  Mixture  run 
into  the  folid  Offa  Helmontiana.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  many  ways  of  refuting  this  Opinion  :  For  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  any  Fermentation  in  the  human  Body 
whereby  to  generate  a  vinous  Spirit  from  an  acid 
or  vegetable  Juice,  nor  is  there  any  Fire  and  Ap¬ 
paratus  in  the. lame  tG  diftil  and  feparate  fuch  a  vo¬ 
latile,  oily,  and  inflammable  Spirit  ;  nor  could  it, 
if  it  was  feparated,  pervade  the  imall  Tubuli  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  fince  it  in  a  great  meafure  par¬ 
takes  of  the  Tenacity  of  Oil,  as  appears  from  its  run¬ 
ning  down  the  Sides  of  a  Glafs  in  Striae  ;  and  fince 
by  its  Prong  Attraction  of  Water  or  conftringing 
Quality,  whereby  it  preierves  anatomical  Prepara¬ 
tions,  it  wou’d  indurate  and  clofe  all  the  YefTels 
and  Paifages.  Nor  does  the  Juice  of  the  Brain 
manifeft  any  phlbgiftic  Quality,  bur  extinguifhes  a 
Flame  when  thrown  upon  itj  nor  can  it  refill  be- 
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ing  frozen  by  the  mod  intenfe  Froft,  as  Alcohol 
will. 

4-  The  Matter  from  whence  the  Juice  or  Spirits 
of  the  Brain  are  prepared,  is  the  Vifcid  and  tena¬ 
cious  Serum  of  the  Blood,  which  by  palling  thro5 
many  Degrees  of  Attenuation,  at  length  acquires 
the  Subtility  of  a  Spirit,  after  its  Particles  have 
been  moulded  or  formed  by  paffing  frequently  thro9 
the  fmalled  Series  of  VefTels  in  the  Body  •,  paffing 
from  Blood  into  Serum,  from  Serum  into  .Lymph, 
and  from  Lymph  of  the  fird  Order  in  all  fucceffive 
fmaller  ones,  till  at  lad  lofing  the  Nature  of 
Lymph  it  acquires  the  fubtile  one  of  a  Spirit.  But 
as  the  Albumen  of  the  Egg  is  fo  much  like  the  Se¬ 
rum  of  the  Blood,  and  the  Heat  of  the  human 
Body  fo  near  to  that  of  a  fitting  Hen;  we  fhall, 
perhaps,  not  judge  amifs  if  by  Analogy  we  reckon 
the  Time  required  to  prepare  one  Juice  by  the  other ; 
i.  e .  as  the  Albumen  takes  twenty-one  Days  time 
to  turn  it  rotten  or  elfe  diged  it  into  the  healthy 
Juices  of  the  Chick,  fo  the  Serum  of  the  Blood 
may  take  about  the  fame  time  to  diged  and  break 
it  fmall  enough  for  this  Juice  of  the  Brain  ;  for  fi- 
milar  Caufes  generally  yield  fimilar  Effects.  This 
Juice  is  therefore  not  a  mere  Water,,  for  that 
wou’d  be  too  rigid,  and  its  Farts  would  have  none 
of  that  mild  Tenacity  neceflary  for  their  adhering 
to  the  healthy  Fibres  for  Nutrition  ;  nor  is  Wa¬ 
ter  a  Cordial,  but  thofe  Liquors  only  are  Cordials, 
which  are  either  themfelves  apt  to  turn  into  good 
Blood,  or  which  fo  augment  the  Powers  of  Life, 
as  to  convert  the  Blood  into  nervous  Fluid  by  ma¬ 
king  it  pafs  through  all  the  feveral  Degrees  of  At¬ 
tenuation.  Too  plentiful  drinking  of  watery  Li¬ 
quors  and  Water  only  are  fo  far  from  recruiting  the 
Spirits,  that,  after  a  ffiort  Flow  of  Spirits,  they  in¬ 
fringe  and  weaken  all  the  vital  Powers.  A  Re¬ 
dundancy 
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dundancy  of  Water  is  the  frequent  Caufe  and  Com- 
panion  of  Lethargies  *,  and  yet,  notwithftanding, 
the  Nature  of  the  nervous  Juice  is  not  very  remote 
from  that  of  Water;  for  if  the  whole  Brain  be  di- 
ftill’d  with  a  Heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  Water, 
it  affords  the  greateff  Plenty  of  that  Liquor,  differ¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  from  fimple  or  pure  Water  ; 
though  by  a  (Longer  Heat  you  may  alfo  obtain 
the  fame  Salts,  Oils,  £sL.  as  from  the  Blood 
(per  §.  227.  N°  2.) 

§.  278.  We  are  again  convinced  that  the 
Quantity  of  this  Juice  muft  be  very  large  \ 
and  be  perpetually  renew’d  or  made  afrefh 
every  Moment  while  we  are  alive  and  well  ; 
as  may  appear  from  confidering  the  Magnitude 
or  Size  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  Arteries ; 
from  their  direct  and  ready  Courfe  to  the 
Head,  free  of  all  Impediments;  from  the  vaffc 
Quantity  of  Blood  impell’d  through  them  by 
the  Heart;  from  the  greater  Velocity, with 
which  it  arrives,  and  from  the  vaft  Quantity 
or  Extent  of  the  cortical  Subftance,  all  which 
fufhciently  prove  the  Largenefs  of  the  Secre¬ 
tion. 

4 

1  If  we  examine  the  Brain  and  its  Appendages, 
to  wit,  the  Cerebellum,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and 
Spinalis,  we  fhall  find  no  other  Vifcus  fo  large  in 
the  wThole  Body  ;  and  if  to  that  Confideration  we 
add  the  great  Quantity,  Velocity,  and  dired:  y 
Courfe  of  the  Blood  lent  thither  by  the  very  adja¬ 
cent  Heart,  and  that  this  Blood  is  more  refined 
and  replenifhed  with  fpirituous  or  eafily  moving 
final  1  Particles  than  any  other  Blood  of  the  whole 
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Mafs,  we  may  then  readily  conclude  that  this 
Juice  is  prepared  very  copioully  and  powerful¬ 
ly. 

§  279.  And  fince  the  Office  of  this  tender 
Apparatus  is  fo  important,  therefore  the  whole 
Encephalon  is  included  and  defended  in  a  Cafe 
of  refilling  Bones  *,  without  being  loaded  or 
preffed  by  any  incumbent  Fat  zy  Mufcles  or 
other  Bodies  ;  and  as  its  Arteries  and  Sinus’s 
are  alfo  equally  fecured  from  fuch  Incumbe- 
rances  in  their  Courfe,  keeping  always  the 
fame  State  or  Diameter,  it  follows  from  the 
whole,  that  this  Juice  will  be  equally  3  and 
uniformly  prepared  in  the  faid  Vilens. 

J  No  lefs  furprifingly  than  advantageoully  framed 
of  eight  diftindb  Bones,  of  different  Figures,  fo 
connected  as  to  give  way  and  yield  to  the  Extern 
fion  and  Growth  of  the  Inhabitant,  which  is  thus 
fecured  from  Injuries  and  Compreffure. 

a  There  are  indeed  feme  few  Inftances  of  Fat 
being  obferved  about  the  Brain,  but  never  without 
fatal  Confequences,  as  you  may  fee  in  Bonneti  Se- 
fulchret .  Anat.  .  v 

?  We  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Brain  is  not 
liable  to  that  Stimulus  or  Prelfure  of  the  Mufcles, 
which  increafes  many  Secretions  more  at  one  time 
than  at  another  ;  nor  does  it  wafte  or'  fail  of  its 
juft  fupplies  from  the  Heart,  even  in  the  laft  Ex-’ 
tremity  of  a  Confumption,  where  a  little  before 
Death  the  Patient’s  Senfes  are  in  great  Perfection  *, 
and  after,  the  Cranium  appears  full,  and  the  Brain 
perfedlly  entire  :  And  thus  I  remember  a  little 
Girl  who  was  fo  wafted  in  an  Atrophy,  that  all 
the  Blood-veflels  quite  vanifhed,  and  fhe  had  not 
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the  Power  of  moving  any  Limb,  and  yet  her  Sen- 
les  continued  entire  even  to  the  very  Article  of 
Death. 


Of  the  Nerves. 


§.  280.  If  N  the  next  Place  the  Medulla  ob~ 
longata  1  and  fpinalis,  ( inverted  with 
a  very  thin  Membrane  compofed  of  exceeding 
minute  Vertels,  difcover  d  by  the  Ruyfchian 
Art  of  iftje&ing,  and  confiding  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  Fibres  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum  col¬ 
lected  together)  fent  forth  within  the  Skull, 
in  twenty  different  places,  ten  %  falfely  call'd. 
Pair  of  Nerves,  fince  mort  of  them  confift  in 
reality  of  feveral  diftinCt  and  large  Nerves 
joined  together  3  but  from  the  fpinal  Medulla 
without  the  Cranium  arife  in  the  fame  manner 
thirty  3  Pair  of  Nerves,  which  are,  like  the 
former,  very  much  compounded  of  other  lef- 
fer  ones ;  befides  one  Pair  of  Nerves  arifing 
out  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Spine  or  Vertebra  of 
the  Neck,  near  the  fourth  Pair  of  vertebral 
Ner  vcs ;  and  uniting  in  its  Afcent  with  Bran¬ 
ches  from  the  fecond  and  third  Pair,  it  there¬ 
by  becomes  gradually  thicker  and  larger,  till  it 

at  laft  joins  with  the  eighth  Pair  of  Nerves. 

\ 

*  The  cortical  Part  of  the  Brain  receives  the  mort 
fubtile  ahd  pellucid,  rejecting  the  red  Parts  of  the 
Blood  from  the  Pia  Mater  3  which  more  fubtile 
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Parts  of  the  Blood  pafs  fucceffively  thro5  the  feve- 
ral  fmaller  Series  of  Veffels  in  the  Cortex,  till  being 
highly  attenuated,  it  at  length  enters  the  medullary 
Tubuli :  But  the  Fibres  of  the  Medulla  are  all  col¬ 
lected  into  that  of  the  Oblongata,  and  then  fends 
forth  Nerves,  which  never  arife  feparately  either 
from  the  Medulla  or  Cortex  of  the  Brain  alone,  but 
from  the  Meduila  oblongata  and  fpinalis,  formed 
by  the  Conjunction  of  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain  and 
Cerebellum  together. 

2  Rather  nine  Pair,  the  laft  of  which  belong  to 
the  Tongue  for  the  tenth  is  an  acceffory  Pair, 
arifing  from  the  Medulla  fpinalis,  and  entering 
within  the  Cranium,  it  joins  with  the  eighth  Pair 
of  the  Brain,  and  then  returns  out  of  the  Cranium 
again. 

?  The  fpinal  Nerves  {trike  off  nearer  from  their 
Origin  or  Medulla  in  the  Cafe  of  V ertebrae,  than 
thofe  which  come  from  the  Medulla  oblongata 
within  the  Cranium.  The  laft  Extremity  or  Ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Brain  is  near  the  Os  facrum,  in  a 
numerous  Affemblage  or  Bunch  of  nervous  Fila¬ 
ments,  termed  from  its  Appearance,  the  Cauda 
iguina. 

§.  381.  All  thefe  Nerves,  while  concealed 
within  their  medullary  Subfiance,  are  of  a 
foft  and.  pulpy  Confidence  ;  but  paffing  out 
from  the  Medulla  they  are  cover'd  with  an  In¬ 
tegument  1  from  the  Pia  Mater,  wherein  they 
are  fecured  as  they  proceed,  and  then  perfo¬ 
rate  the  Z) ura  Mater  z,  which  is  extended 
round  them  in  canular  Productions  like  a 
Sheath,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Foramina  of  the. 
Cranium  thro’  which  the  Nerves  pafs,  where 

the 
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the  Integument  of  the  Dura  Mater  unites  with 
that  of  the  Pia  Mater  •  and  clofely  inverting 
the  nine  Pair  of  Nerves  with  the  acceffory 
Pair,  fecures  them  wonderfully  in  their  Pro- 
grefs  from  the  Cranium  :  but  the  other  thirty- 
one  Pair  of  fpinal  Nerves  defeend  downwards 
thro’  the  broad  and  artful  Spaces  formed  be¬ 
twixt  the  Margins  of  each  vertebral  Apophy- 
fis  ;  from  whence  emerging,  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  after  fecured  by  their  Integuments,  and 
becoming,  firm  and  compadt  are  difperfed  thro’ 
every  individual  Point  of  all  the  leveral  folid 
Parts  of  the  Body  with  which  we  are  yet  ac¬ 
quainted. 

T  The  Confiftence  of  the  Nerves,  as  they  arife  in 
the  Brain,  is  very  foft  and  medullary  ;  but  having 
reached  the  Margin  of  the  Medulla  oblongata  from 
whence  they  emerge,  they  firft  receive  an  Integu¬ 
ment  or  Coat  there  from  the  Pia  Mater,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  laid  by  Anatomifts  ;  but  the  optic  Nerve 
has  its  medullary  Subftance  apparently  inverted 
with  an  Integument  much  harder  than  can  be  well 
derived  from  that  Membrane  ^  nor  does  the  faid 
Tunic  perform  the  Office  of  the  Pia  Mater,  fince 
none  of  the  Nerves  are  furnifhed  by  the  cortical 
Subftance  or  Fabric.  Upon  this  laft  Tunic,  im¬ 
mediately  inverting  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the 
Nerve,  is  fpread  the  Tunica  Arachnoides,  and  cel¬ 
lular  Membrane,  thro5  which  the  fmall  Veflels  are 
diftributed  on  the  Surface  of  all  the  Nerves. 

z  The  Dura  Mater  not  only  inverts  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Cranium  internally,  but  is  alio  ex¬ 
tended  without,  over  all  the  Nerves  which  pafs  from 
the  Cranium,  and  accompanies  them  even  in  their 
Distributions.  I  examined  the  fpinal  Medulla  after 
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it  had  been  with  much  Labour  freed  from  its  Cafe 
of  Bones,  from  the  Occiput  to  the  Cocyx,  by  an 
indefatigable  Anatomift,  and  cou’d  then  fee  ma¬ 
ny  Fibres  of  the  Medulla  defcend  and  .run  together 
into  a  Bundle  forming  one  Nerve,  which  palled 
out  thro’  a  Foramen  of  the  Dura  Mater,  which 
gives  a  very  ftrong  and  hard  Coat  to  the  Nerves, 
which  after  they  are  gone  fome  way  from  the 
Spine,  join  together  in  Ganglia,  or  Knots  of  a 
hard,  flefhy,  or  cartilaginous  Texture  *,  but  the 
medullary  Fart  of  the  Nerve  continues  of  as  foft 
and  mucous  a  Subftance  in  the  fmalleft  Fibrils,  as 
at  its  Origin  in  the  Brain  itfelf.  Thus  the  optic 
Nerve  taken  together  feems  tough  and  hard,  but 
on  dividing  it  tranfverlly,  the  mucous  medullary 
Subftance  is  forced  out  from  its  containing  Integu¬ 
ments  by  their  natural  Contraction  ;  but  there  is  no 
NecdLty  for  you  to  divide  or  wound  the  Nerve  to 
be  convinced  of  its  Medulla ;  for  by  tracing  it  a 
little  farther  from  the  Cranium,  it  puts  off  the  hard 
Integument  received  from  the  Dura  Mater,  and 
therewith  forms  the  Sclerotica  or  hard  Coat  confin¬ 
ing  the  whole  Globe  of  the  Eye  *,  it  then  alfo  de- 
pofits  the  inner  Coat,  received  from  the  Pia  Mater 
and  Tunica  Arachnoidea,  which  forms  the  Choroi- 
des  of  the  Eye  liext  to  the  Sclerotica  ;  fo  that  thefe 
Membranes  being  depofited  from  the  Nerve,  it  is 
now  expanded  in  a  foft  medullary  Plexus  termed 
the  Retina.  The  fame  is  allb  true  of  the  auditory 
Nerve,  which  depofits  the  two  Integuments  it  recei¬ 
ved  from  the  Dura  Mater,  within  the  auditory  Si¬ 
nus  ;  and  that  from  the  Fia  Mater  is  thrown  off 
upon  the  Tympanum,  while  itfelf  continues  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  Cochlea  and  femicircular  Canals  a 
mere  Mucus  or  Medulla  :  Whence  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  callous  Hardnefs  of  the  Nerves  arifes  from 
their  including  Membranes^  in  which  the  Medulla 

from 
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from  the  Brain  retains  its  original  Difpofition 
without  any  Change  throughout  their  whole  Diftri- 
bution  to  every  Point  of  the  Body.  So  that  which, 
is  fhow’d  in  anatomical  Demonftrations  under  the 
Name  of  a  NerTTe,  is  a  fmall  Portion  of  the  me¬ 
dullary  Subftance  included  in  tough  Membranes. 

§.  282.  But  thefe  Coats  of  the  Nerves 
(§.  281.),  are  every  where  fpread  with  fmall 
janguiferom  T,  lymphatic,  and  other  Veffels, 
inverting  their  whole  Fabric  very  clofely ;  lo 
that  they  do  not  conftitute  this  Part  as  a 
Nerve,  but  only  ferve  to  colled:,  fecure  and 
convey  the  medullary  Fibrills  or  Tubuli  to 
their  refpedtive  Parts  3  from  confidering  which, 
you  may  account  for  many  Phenomena  and 
JDdeafes  of  the  Nerves. 


1  My  Friend  Ruyfcb  writes  in  an  Epiftle  to  me, 
that  his  Injection  Succeeds  the  inoft  beautifully 
when  forced  in  by  the'  umbilical  Veffels  of  a  Calf 
that  has  b  en  lately  dropp’d  :  For  then  even  the  In- 
tegumeutsof  the  Nerves  appear  beautifully  painted 
with  Blood- veffels.  In  the  optic  Nerve  we  obferve 
four  little  Arteries  running  externally  in  its  hard 
Integument,  without  entering  its  medullary  Sub¬ 
ftance,  fince  they  belong  only  to  the  Membranes  : 
But  the  Medulla  of  the  Nerve  has  an  Artery  run- 
ning  thro’  its  Axis  or  Center,  and  expanding  ltfclf 
laterally  with  the  Retina,  and  caufes  a  blind  or  in- 
fenfible  Point  in  the  Center  of  the  Retina.  There 
are  an  infinite  Number  of  fanguiferous  Veffels  di- 
ilributed  in  the  Dura  Mater  and  its  Membranes, 
and  there  are  doiabtlefs  Lym  phatics  alfo  of  the  feveral 
fmaller  Series :  All  which  Veffels,  even  thole  of  the 
Brain  and  Nerves,  are  inverted  with  the  cellular 
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Membrane;  and  therefore  here  feems  to  be  the  Seat 
of  many  nervous  Diforders  which  are  independent 
of  the  Brain,  fuch  as  one  Species  of  the  Rheuma- 
tifm  and  Gout,  tho’  the  former  is  generally  feated 
in  the  vafcular  Plexus’s  of  the  Membranes,  Ten¬ 
dons  and  Mufcles ;  and  the  Species  of  the  Gout 
which  I  mean,  is  that  termed  by  Hippocrates  the 
profound  Separation  of  the  Blood,  &c\  which  Dif¬ 
orders,  as  alfo  Palfies  of  the  Joints,  where  the  Brain 
is  unaffected,  may  be  removed  by  topical  Reme¬ 
dies,  as  I  have  myfelf  experienced ;  which  can 
hardly  be  expeCted,  when  the  Seat  of  the  Diforder 
is  in  the  Medulla  or  Brain,  fuch  as  Palfies  following 
Apoplexies,  Lethargies,  which  are  never  cu¬ 
rable  without  reftor'ing  the  Brain  to  its  former  Inte¬ 
grity. 

§  283.  But  when  the  ultimate  Fibres  of 
thefe  Nerves  enter  the  Parts  to  which  they  are 
determined,  they  then  depofit  the  Coats  1  they 
before  received  from  the  Meninges,  and  are 
foon  after  expanded  in  Form  of  a  very  thin 
and  tender  Membrane,  or  elfe  end  in  a  foft 
Pulp. 

1  We  have  already  obferved  this  of  the  optic  and 
auditory  Nerves  (§.  281.  N°.  2.) ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  olfaCtory  Nerves,  which  approach¬ 
ing  the  Os  cribrofum  pafs  thro’  the  little  Sheaths  or 
tubular  Productions  of  the  Dura  Mater,  and  then 
expand  like  a  foft  Pulp  on  the  Membranes  of  the 
Nofe,  giving  way  to  the  lead:  Preffure  like  a  Mu¬ 
cus.  The  fmall  tactile  Nerves  are  demonftrated 
by  Malpighi  and  Ruyfch  to  be  very  ftrong  and 
hard  till  they  reach  the  reticular  Body  of  the  firft, 
under  the  Cuticle,  where  they  depofit  their  Integu- 
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ments  of  the  Dura  and  Pia  Mater,  the  lafl  forming 
the  Corpus  reticulare  Malpighii ,  and  the  former  the 
Cuticle,  while  the  pulpy  Subftance  of  the  Nerves 
themfelves  is  formed  into  little  Heaps  termed  Pa¬ 
pillae  *,  and  if  you  remove  the  faid  Cuticle  and  re¬ 
ticular  Body,  there  appears  underneath  them  a  Con¬ 
geries  of  naked,  folt,  gelatinous  and  very  fenfible 
Papillae  in  the  true  Skin.  If  powder’d  Cantharides 
are  applied  to  any  Part  of  the  Skin,  and  fuffer’d  to 
remain  too  long  on  the  Part,  as  I  have  fometimes 
known,  and  then  a  ftrong  Bafilicon-Plaifler  im- 
pofed  over  the  naked  Papillae,  after  the  Cuticle  has 
been  elevated  and  the  Papilla  much  corroded  by  the 
Acrimony  of  the  Flies,  it  excites  fuch  an  excrucia¬ 
ting  Pain  in  the  faid  Papillae,  which  are  then  eafi- 
ly  difcernible  by  the  Microfcope,  that  Convulfions 
and  even  Death  itfelf  have  been  known  to  follow. 
And  the  fame  direful  Symptoms  will  alfo  follow 
upon  an  ignorant  Surgeon’s  fcraping  off  the  faid 
nervous  Mucus  or  Papillae  appearing  under  the 
dead  or  deftroyed  Cuticle.  All  the  Nerves  there¬ 
fore  in  the  Body  terminate  one  and  the  fame  way, 
nor  is  the  leaf!  Fibre  or  folid  Part  of  the  Body 
without  its  Nerve,  or  which  is  not  as  well  fuppli- 
ed  with  the  nervous  as  with  the  arterious  Syflem, 

§.  284.  If  we  therefore  attentively  confide r  T, 
(1.)  that  the  medullary  Subftance  (§.270, 
274.)  wholly  pervious  or  tubular,  is  entirely 
fpent  -  in  compofing  the  fmall  Fibres  of  the 
Nerves,  paffing  into  them  alone  in  one  conti¬ 
nued  CouiTe  without  any  Interruption  3  (2.)  that 
if  the  Medulla  of  the  Cerebrum  or  Cerebellum 
be  comprejfed z,  wounded,  putrefied  or  eroded, 
all  the  Actions  of  the  Nerves  thence  arifing  are 
immediately  abolifhed  or  deftroyed,  notwith- 
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ftanding  the  Nerves  themfelves  and  their  Inte-* 
guments  are  entire  and  without  Injury;  (3.)  that 
all  the  Nerves  very  readily  perform  their  Of¬ 
fice,  tho'  they  are  every-where  either  lax  or 
pendulous,  anddifpofed  either  in  oblique,  crook » 
ed 3  and  infledted  or  retrograde Courfes;  (4)  that 
the  Nerves  being  compreffed  or  tied,  even 
without  wounding  'em,  the  Parts  to  which 
they  belong,  betwixt  the  Ligature  and  Extre - 
mity  +,  lofe  all  their  Faculties  of  Senfe  and 
Motion,  while  thofe  Parts  which  are  fupplied 
by  the  fame  Nerve  betwixt  the  Ligature  and 
Medulla  of  the  Brain  are  unaffedted.;  who¬ 
ever  refledfs  on  thefe  Circumftances  will  readi¬ 
ly  conclude,  that  thofe  Fibres  or  Tubuli  of  the 
Nerves  continually  receive  5  the  Juice  of  the 
Medulla  (§  275  to  278.),  and  tranfmit  the 
fame  by  very  diftindt  Paffages  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  Point  of  the  whole  Body,  and  that  by  the 
Conveyance  of  this  Juice  only  they  perform  all 
their  Adtions  and  Ufes  as  Nerves* 

1  There  are  two  Opinions  which  at  prefe'nt  pre¬ 
vail  with  regard  to  the  Nerves,-  feme*  thinking 
them  pervious  and  filled  with  a  kind  of  Juice  fub- 
fervient  to  Senfation  and  mufcular  Motion,  which 
•  is  one  Opinion  \  others  -  fuppofe  them  ftretciVd 
from  their  Origin  like  tenfe  and  folid  Chords,  con¬ 
veying  the  Impreffions  of  Objects  to  the  Senfori- 
um,  and  performing  the  Motion  of  the  Mufcles  by 
mere  Vibrations.  % 

z  There  was  a  Man  at  Paris  who  at  times  begged 
Money  in  a  Piece  of  his  own  Skull,  his  Brain 
being  only  cover'd  with  the  Dura  Mater  ;  and  he 
Would  frequently  permit  Experiments  to  be  made 
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For  a  filial  1  trifle  of  Money,  Upon  gently  pref* 
fing  the  Dura  Mater  with  one’s  Finger,  he  fud- 
denly  perceiv’d,  as  it  were,  a  thoufand  Sparks  be¬ 
fore  his  Eyes ;  and  upon  prefling  a  little  more  for¬ 
cibly,  his  Eyes  loft  all  their  Sight  *,  by  prefling  the 
Hand  ftill  ftronger  on  the  Dura  Mater,  he  fell 
down  in  a  deep  Sleep,  which  was  attended  with 
all  the  Symptoms  of  a  flight  Apoplexy,  merely  by 
this  Preflute  with  the  Hand  ;  which  was  no  fooner 
remov’d,  but  he  as  gradually  recover’d  from  the 
Symptoms  as  they  were  brought  on,  the  apoplectic 
Symptoms  firft  vanifliing,'  then  the  Lethargy,  and 
'  laftly  the  Blindnefs,  all  his  Senfes  recovering  their 
former  Perfection.  This  is  a  manifeft  Argument, 
that  the  Source  of  Motion  and  Senfation  is  in  or 
dependent  on  the  Brain,  which  being  free  and  un- 
affeCted  they  are  alfo  in  the  like  manner  duly  ex- 
ercifed,  but  by  any  Difcompofure  of  the  Brain  they 
are  proportionably  impaired  or  abolifhed.  If  a 
fmall  Artery  is  ruptur’d  within  the  Cranium  of  the 
moft  healthy  Perfon,  by  the  Efflux  of  an  Ounce  or 
two  of  Blood  from  thence,  the  internal  Parts 
of  the  Brain  and  Medulla  will  be  comprefled, 
and  the  Patient  will  perceive,  firft,  a  kind  of  red 
Atmofphere  or  Vapours  about  his  Eyes  *,  after 
which  every  thing  will  feem  to  turn  round,  and  he 
will  at  laft  fall  down  apopleCtic,  deftitute  of  all  the 
animal  Faculties,  and  without  Senfation  or  any 
voluntary  Motions  \  but  as  in  this  Cafe  there  is  no 
other  Change  made  in  the  Brain  and  Nerves  but  a 
Compreflfure  of  their  Origin,  it  is  thence  evident 
that  they  mu  ft  of  necefflty  be  pervious  to  fome 
Fluid,  which  being  thus  obftruCled  caufes  all  the 
foremention’d  Symptoms. 

3  All  the  Nerves  pafs  out  of  the  cranium  with 
a  confiderable  Incurvation  ;  but  the  nerves  of  the 
Heart,  on  whole  Motion  depend  all  the  AClions 
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of  the  human  Machine,  run  in  a  ftraight  Courfe 
betwixt, the  Aorta  and  pulmonary  Artery  ;  the  re¬ 
current  Nerve  particularly  is  inflected  round  the 
fubclavian  Artery,  and  then  returns  upwards  out 
of  the  Thorax.  Lower  obferves,  that  the  fpinal 
Nerves  aefcend  from  the  Medulla,  and  after  they 
have  made  fome  Progrefs  they  are  again  refledted 
upwards  •,  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Incurvati¬ 
ons  and  Inflections,  we  fee  that  the  Nerves  conti¬ 
nually  move  the  Parts,  and  perform  their  feveral 
Offices  ;  which  they  cou’d  not  do,  if  they  adted  in 
the  manner  of  tenfe  Chords;  for  to  perform  mufical 
Ofcillations  or  Tremors,  the  Chords  muft  be 
flretch’d  in  right  Lines  without  touching  other  Bo¬ 
dies,  otherwise  their  impulfe  will  not  be  duly  pro¬ 
pagated. 

4  Formerly  Galen,  and  latterly  Bellini,  have  made 
curious  Experiments  with  Ligatures  upon  the 
Nerv  s  of  Brute  Animals;  from  whence  it  appears, 
that  if  the  crural  Nerve  of  a  Dog  be  denudated, 
and  then  tied  with  a  broad  Ligature  or  Piece  of 
Tape  to  avoid  cutting  the  Nerve,  all  the  Senfe 
and  Motion  bf  the  Part  below  the  Ligature  to 
which  the  Nerve  belongs,  is  foon  after  deftroyed  ; 
nor  will  the  Senfe  and  Motion  return  again  after 
the  Ligature  is  remov’d,  without  the  Nerve  be 
treated  with  warm  Applications :  The  Nerve  is  not 
therefore  a  tenfe  Chord,  for  that  will  give  a  Sound, 
tho’  a  falfe  one,  tho’  you  make  the  ftridteft  Liga¬ 
ture  on  it.  But  you  may  make  the  fame  Experi¬ 
ment  with  much  more  eafe  in  your  own  Perfon, 
without  the  Trouble  of  repeating  it  in  the  manner 
before  defcribed  on  a  living  Brute ;  for  if,  as  you 
fit,  the  Ham  of  one  Leg  be  laid  over  the  Knee  of 
the  other,  by  continuing  in  that  Pofture  for  fome 
time,  and  comprefling  the  Nerve,  you  will  no 
fooner  attempt  to  rife  up,  but  a  Numbnefs  or  pa- 
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ralytic  Diforder  is  perceived  in  the  Limb,  which 
has  a  painful  Senfation,  popularly  known  by  the 
Name  of  one's  Foot  being  afl^ep,  which  Sym¬ 
ptom  gradually  vanifhes  in  a  little  time  after  the 
Nerve  is  fet  at  Liberty  from  the  Freffure. 

5  So  that  every  Moment  a  Perfon  is  alive  and 
well,  the  Blood  is  imped'd  from  the  Heart  to  the 
Cortex  of  the  Brain,  and  its  thinner  Juices  being 
attenuated  in  their  Paffage  thro’  the  feveral  Series 
of  the  Vefiels  in  the  cortical  Fabric,  are  at  laft 
tranfmitted  in  the  Form  of  a  moft  iubtile  Liquor 
into  the  medullary  Tubuli ;  from  whence  it  paffes 
in  an  uninterrupted  Courfe  into  every  individual 
Part  of  the  Body  by  the  Nerves.  To  corroborate 
this  DoCtrine,  we  may  add  the  experiment  of 
Drelincourt ,  who  having  made  a  Ligature  upon  the 
carotid  Arteries  of  a  Dog,  he  fell  down  fuddenly 
apoplectic,  nor  had  he  any  Senfation  without  re¬ 
laxing  the  Ligature.  I  am  fenfible  that  this  Sy- 
flem  is  oppos’d  by  feveral  fpecipus  Arguments  and 
Difficulties  urg'd  by  thofe  who  deny  the  Exiftence 
of  a  nervous  Juice  j  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded  that 
every  rational  and  unprejudic’d  Perfon,  who  duly 
confiders  and  connects  the  feveral  Principles  which 
we  have  before  advanced,  will  find  no  Difficulty 
in  this  Syflem  of  a  nervous  Fluid. 

§.  285.  There  is  therefore  no  Face  of  Truth 
in  that  Opinion,  which  afferts  the  Nerves  to 
perform  all  their  Actions  by  Vibrations,  like 
thofe  which  arife  from  {hiking  a  tenfe  1  Chord 
or  Threat :  Since  this  is  repugnant  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  loft,  pulpy  and  flaccid  Nerves 
(§.  284,  (4).  )  which  have  fo  many  Inflections 
and  Incurvations  ;  and  alfo  inconfiflent  with 
that  very  accurate  2  DiftinCtion  with 
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Objects  are  reprefented  to  the  Senfes,  and  with 
which  the  mujcular  3  Motions  are  performed. 

1  Thus,  fays  they,  a  Motion  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  from  the  Brain  to  any  particular  Part  inftan- 
taneoufly,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Vibration  is  pro¬ 
pagated  from  one  Part  of  the  tenfe  Chord  to  the 
other  without  any  fenfible  Interval  of  Time,  or  as 
the  Motion  of  the  Hand  is  govern’d  varioufly  in 
the  fmalleft  Inflant  to  direct  the  Sword  or  Cudgel, 
which  they  think  is  hardly  intelligible  upon  any* 
other  Principle  than  that  of  Vibration  *,  butthefe 
'  Gentlemen  do  not  confider  the  Impoffibility  of  fuch 
Ofcillations  in  the  Nerves,  which  without  their  In¬ 
teguments  are  nothing  more  than  a  foft  Medulla, 
fo  yielding,  that  an  Ounce  Weight  will  exprefs  all 
the  pulpy  Subftance  which  the  optic  Nerve  received 
from  the  Brain ;  but  for  a  Body  to  be  foft  and  flac¬ 
cid  like  a  Pulp,  and  to  perform  Vibrations  like  a 
tenfe  Chord  at  the  fame  time,  is  quite  oppofite  to 
the  Nature  of  Things,  and  are  Conditions  that  were 
never  yet  obferved  in  any  one  Body,  But  to  mol¬ 
lify  this  Gbjedion,  feme  of  them  will  reply,  that 
the  Nerves  receive  their  Elafticity  and  State  of  Ten- 
fion  from  the  Meninges  with  which  they  are  inveft- 
ed,  and  which  are  apparently  eiaftic,  as  they  are 
continued  with  the  Nerves  to  the  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body,  and  occafion  them  to  contract  or  flirink 
up,  after  any  Wound  or  Divifion  *,  but  they  ought 
again  to  confider,  that  thefe  Coats  make  no  Part 
of  the  Nerves,  fo  far  as  they  are  Organs  for  Senfe 
and  Motion,  but  only  ferve  to  convey  and  fecure 
them  in  their  Courfe  to  the  feveral  refpedtive  Parts, 
where  they  are  at  length  depoflted  as  ufelefs  to  the 
medullary  Subftance  of  the  Nerve  itfelf,  which 
alone  is  the  Inftrument  productive  of  Senfe  and 
Motion.  Add  to  this,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  Nerves 
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ftretch’d  like  tenfe  Chords,  they  wou’d  be  incapable 
of  performing  their  Offices  ;  for  the  moft  elaftic 
Chords  will  neither  tremble  nor  perform  muficalOf- 
cillations,  if  they  are  either,  infle&ed  or  in  fo  lax 
a  State  as  the  Nerves. 

3  The  optic  Nerve  expands  its  medullary  Sub- 
ftance  for  Senfation  in  the  Form  of  a  Cup,  which 
is  continued  from  the  Center  of  the  optic  Nerve 
to  the  ciliary  Proceffes  ;  but  if  we  fuppofe  this  to 
be  a  folid  and  tremulous  Cup  or  Glafs,  I  fay  that 
if  one  Point  be  ftruck  all  the  reft  will  be  like- 
wife  put  in  Motion  ;  for  the  Tremor  of  a  folid 
and  continuous  Body  propagates  itfelf  throughout 
the  whole,  fo  that  every  Point  of  the  Eye  would 
thus  be  fenfible  of  but  one  Objedf,  whereas  we  fee 
an  infinite  Number  very  diftindtly  at  one  and  the 
fame  Inftant,  each  Object  acfting  on  a  different 
Part  of  the  Retina,  and  conveying  its  Impreffion 
diftindlly  to  the  Brain,  which  could  not  be  effected 
by  a  tremulous  Solid. 

^  I  am  not  ignorant  that  Swammerdam  has  op¬ 
pos’d  Experiments  to  this  Opinion,  and  has  de- 
monftrated  that  by  compreffing  of  the  Nerve  be¬ 
longing  to  any  Mufcle  of  an  InfeCt,  that  Mufcle 
will  be  convuls’d ;  and  Stem  having  divided  the 
crural  Nerve  in  a  Dog,  found  that  by  vellicating 
and  pulling  the  fame  the  Foot  was  direCUy  con¬ 
vuls’d.  Add  to  this,  that  Vipers  and  Snakes  of  all 
kinds  continue  their  reptile  Motion  after  the  Heart 
has  been  pull’d  out;  and  a  Frog  that  has  had  its 
Heart  and  Lungs  cut  out  will  fwim  upon  being 
thrown  into  cold  Water,  alfo  an  Eel  being  cut  into 
fcveral  Pieces  continues  to  move  about  for  a  long 
time  after;  but  all  thefe  are  in  Reality  no  Objecti¬ 
ons' to  the  Exiftence  of  a  nervous  Fluid  ;  for  the 
two  firft  Experiments  make  nothing  againft  us, 
and  the  reft  only  ffiew  that  the  Fabric  of  the 
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Nerves  In  cold  amphibious  Animals  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Nerves  in  Quadrupeds  and  hot 
Animals  ;  fo  that  no  Argument  of  Force  can  be 
thence  drawn  to  make  any  Conclufion  with  regard 
to  the  human  Body. 

,  M 

§.  286.  In  the  fame  manner  therefore  as  the 
arterial  Blood  and  Lymph  are  perpetually  di- 
flributed  or  moved  into  all  the  vafcular  Parts 
of  the  Body,  fo  we  alfo  underftand  that  the 
Juice  feparated  by  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain  and 
Cerebellum  is  continually  propelled  1  from 
thence  through  the  Nerves  by  the  Force  of 
the  Heart  and  Arteries  into  every  individual 
Point  or  folid  Particle  throughout  the  whole 
Body. 

1  And  at  length  returns  again  from  all  Parts  of 
the  Body  to  the  Spring  from  whence  it  came,  to 
wit,  the  Brain  3  fo  that  that  Part  of  the  oily  fub® 
tile  Liquor  which  is  feparated  from  the  Blood  in 
the  cortical  Subfiance  of  the  Brain,  and  pafs’d  from 
thence  through  the  Tubuli  of  the  nervous  Syflem 
into  every  even  the  minutefl  Part  of  the  whole 
Body  to  the  very  final  left  Stamina,  are  at  laft  ab- 
forbed  and  returned  by  very  minute  nervous  Veins 
opening  into  the  vifible  lymphatic  Veins  5  from 
whence  paffing  into  the  lymphatic  Cava,  i,  e.  the 
thoracic  Du6l,  it  goes  from  thence  into  the  fan* 
guiferous  Veins,  and  fo  to  the  Heart,  which  again 
fends  it  to  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  to 
be  there  feparated  afrefh  and  repeat  the  fame 
Courfe  many  times  fucceffively ;  fo  that  there  feems 
to  be  a  Circulation  of  the  nervous  Juice  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Blood  and  other  groffer  Humours 
of  the  Body, 
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§.  287.  Laftly,  the  exceeding  Subtilty  of 
„  the  vafcular  Tomentum  of  Ruyfcb  in  the  Cor¬ 
tex,  (which  is  yet  only  the  grofler  arterial  Fa- 
brick  fending  off  lateral  Branches,  decreafing 
gradually  till  they  become  inconceivably  fine 
Emiffaries)  teaches  us  how  very  minute  or 
{lender  thofe  hollow  Threads,  or  foft  Tubuli 
of  the  Nerves  muft  neceflarily  be  ;  but  if  the 
vaft  Bulk  1  of  the  Encephalon  be  again  com¬ 
pared  with  this  Minuteneft  of  the  nervous  Tu¬ 
buli  or  Fibrills,  it  demonftrates  them  to  be 
more  numerous  than  can  be  conceived  within 
the  Bounds  of  Imagination  5  and  that  the  vaft 
Quantity  of  Juice  forcibly  propelfd  hither 
muft  inevitably  keep  thofe  Tubuli  conftantly 
open  and  full  for  Action,, 

t 

1  There  is  not  any  one  Vifcous  in  the  human 
Body  equal  in  Size  to  that  of  the  Brain  and  its  Ap¬ 
pendages,  to  wit,  the  Cerebellum  and  Medulla  Spi¬ 
nal  is  conjundtly,  which  is  the  larger  {bill  as  a  vif¬ 
cous,  fince  there  are  no  Incumbrances  from  large 
Blood-veflels,  Fat,  or  other  EmbarraiTments  being 
only  a  Compofition  of  the  minuted  Vafcules  from 
which  the  Medulla  immediately  arifes  ;  which, 
being  fo  much  fmaller  than  the  fanguiferous  Veflels, 
admits  of  a  much  larger  Number  to  be  wound  up 
in  the  fame  or  a  lefs  Space.  T'is  true  the  Injecti¬ 
on  of  Ruyfcb  penetrates  into  the  fecond  or  third 
Series  of  the  arterial  Veflels  in  this  Part,  but  then 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Cortex  remains  {till  unen- 
tred  by  the  InjeCtion.  The  Lungs  confilb  almoft 
entirely  of  Air- veffels,  and  if  you  wafb  out  the 
Blood  by  inje&ing  Water,  then  force  out  the  Wa- 
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ter  by  preiTmg  Air  into  them,  and  at  laft  dry 
them,  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Lungs  appears # 
empty  Membranes,  replete  with  Air  only  ;  even 
the  Liver,  notwithftanding  its  great  Bulk,  would 
be  incapable  of  filling  the  'cavity  of  the  Spine  and 
Cranium  if  you  confider  the  Figure  of  the  laft,  and 
deduct  the  large  Yeffels  which  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  Secretion  ^  but  if  the  Liver  thus  appears  lefs 
than  the  Brain  and  its  Appendages,  you  will  readi¬ 
ly  give  up  all  the  other  Vifcera  which  are  much 
fmaller.  To  conclude  then,  if  you  confider  the 
vaft  Bulk  of  the  Brain,  and  compare  it  with  the 
incredible  Tenuity  of  its  V effels,  it  will  readily  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Number  of  fecretory  Tubuli  and 
Vafcules  therein  muft  be  infinite,  and  that  thefe 
latters  are  continually  and  equably  pervaded  by  a 
moft  fubtile  Juice. 

§  288.  But  we  are  in  the  mean  time  per- 
fuaded  that  this  Juice  does  not  move  with  any 
great  Force  1  through  its  proper  Tubuli  or  Vef- 
fels,  if  we  confider  the  infinite  Number,  Mi- 
nutenefs,  Incurvations,  and  Contexture  of  the 
fmall  Arteries  through  which  it  is  Trained  j 
on  the  contrary,  the  vaft  Number,  fubtil  Di- 
vifions,  various  inflexions,  and  different  Com- 
paXnefs  of  the  Nerves  in  different  Parts* 
prove  the  Flux  thereof  to  be  conftant,  gentle* 
and  equable  \ 

1  The  Juice  of  the  Nerves  flows  through  them 
continually,  but  not  with  a  violent  or  rapid  Moti¬ 
on  ;  for  the  Flux  of  all  the  Juices  throughout  the 
whole  Body  r'efults  from  the  impelling  Force  of  the 
Heart  and  the  elaftic  Contractions  of  the  Arteries, 
which  being  ftrongeft  in  the  large  ft  or  firft  Series 
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of  Vefiels,  to  wit,  the  fanguiferous,  gradually 
weakens  as  the  Juices  are  thereby  protruded  thro* 
the  feveral  leffer  Series  of  ferous  Vefiels,  into  which 
the  Force  of  the  Heart  is  fcarcely  extended  ;  but 
the  Serum  and  Lymph  are  rather  protruded  by  the 
arterial  Contractions,  which  being  (till  lefs  as  they 
diminifh,  are  divided  into  leffer  Series,  the  laff  Se¬ 
ries  of  them  will  be  fo  fmall  and  unadtive  as  to 
protrude  their  contents  very  weakly  and  flowly, 
fo  that  the  Velocity  ot  the  Fluid  will  be  continually 
diminifhed  as  it  paffes  from  the  Heart  to  the  En¬ 
trance  of  the  nervous  Tubuli  or  Medulla  of  the 
Brain,  having  communicated  almoft  all  their  Mo¬ 
tion  to  the  feveral  other  Juices  and  Impediments 
which  they  meet  in  the  way  •,  but  the  Nerves  are 
the  very  lmalieft  Series  of  Vefiels,  and  being  the 
remoteff  from  the  Heart,  the  Impetus  and  Velo¬ 
city  of  their  contained  Fluid  will  be  lefs  than  in 
any  other  Vefiels  ;  and  it  is  neceffary  it  fhould  be 
fo,  if  we  confider  the  very  tender  and  pulpy  Sub- 
fkance  of  the  Cortex  and  Medulla,  from  whence 
the  foft  Subfiance  of  the  Nerves  is  continued  j 
.  which  again  another  Argument  for  a  very  flow 
Motion  of  their  contain’d  Fluid.  It  cannot  be  laid 
with  J office  that  there  is  a  Mechanifm  in  the  Brain 
to  accelerate  or  quicken  this  flow  Motion  of  the 
nervous  Fluid  ;  for  the  large  arterial  Vefiels  there, 
which  protrude  the  Lymph  in  other  Parts  of  the 
Body,  have  here  little  or  no  Motion  from  the 
Thinnefs  of  their  Coats,  being  like  thofe  of  fmall 
Veins  *,  nor  can  we  expedl  any  fuch  Impulfe  from 
the  Motion  of  the  Dura  Mater,  as  Pachioni  and 
Maglivi  have  imagined  for  the  Dura  Mater  clofely 
invefls  the  Cranium,  and  is  fo  ffridtly  attach’d  to 
the  Bones  that  it  cannot  recede  from  them  in  the 
JeaE,  infomuch  that  its  Arteries  are  rather  forc’d 
to  make  their  Impreflions  upon  the  Bones  them- 
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felves  by  the  ftricSt  Adhefion  of  this  Membrane. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  becaufe  the  Motion 
of  this  Juice  is  flow  that  therefore  its  A£tion  muft 
be  fo,  for  we  are  aflured  to  the  contrary,  by  its 
Inftantaneous  Obedience  to  the  Will  in  Dancing  and 
other  Exercifes  ;  the  Mind  no  fooner  wills  the  Ex- 
tenfion  of  the  Arm  but  it  immediately  follows  *5  not 
becaufe  a  certain  Quantity  of  the  nervous  Juice  is 
impelled  at  that  time  all  the  way  from  the  Brain  in¬ 
to  the  extended  Mufcles,  but  becaufe  all  the  ner¬ 
vous  Tubuli  being  full,  anlmpulfe  communicated 
to  the  Liquor  at  one  End  of  the  Tube  will  thruft 
out  its  Globules  at  the  other  End  in  the  very  fame 
Inftant  of  Time  ;  as  we  know  by  placing  a  Row 
of  ivory  Balls  clofe  to  each  other  upon  a  Table, 
and  then  by  Unking  upon  the  outermoft  Ball  at 
one  End,  the  furthermoil  at  the  other  End  will 
inftantly  recede  or  run  off  with  the  Velocity  firftv 
communicated,  without  any  fenfible  Succeffion 
through  the  intermediate  Balls  ;  and  if  a  Tube  be 
full  of  Liquor,  you  no  fooner  urge  more  in  at  one 
End  but  it  inftantly  runs  out  at  the  other. 

z  This  is  an  Objection,  which,  upon  mature 
Confideration,  may  be  eafily  obviated  by  any  one, 
thus  ^  If  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  be  alternate  with 
Intervals  of  Reft  betwixt  each  Contraction,  then 
the  Motion  of  the  nervous  Fluid  refulting  from 
that  of  the  Heart  will  not  be  equable  and  continu¬ 
al,  but  impeded  alternately  by  Stops  whenever 
the  Heart  dilates  *,  but  we  know  that  the  Senfes 
are  continually  maintain^!,  and  therefore  the  Flux 
of  the  nervous  Juice  mu  ft  be  equable  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  through  the  Nerves,  contrary  to  the  Drift 
of  this  Syftem.  But  this  Difficulty  is  eafily  re¬ 
moved  if  we  confiderthat  the  nervous  Juice  moves 
in  its  contained  Veflels  like  the  Blood  in  the  Arte- 
nes5  which  never  ceafe  to  protrude  their  Contents 
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though  they  do  it  with  an  unequable  Velocity  %  the 
Motion  of  the  arterial  Blood  being  accelerated  as 
often  as  the  Heart  contracts,  and  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  I  fuppofe,  that  the  Senfations  are  perpetually 
maintained,  but  more  exquifite  when  the  Blood  is 
impell’d  into  the  cortical  Fabric  of  the  Brain.  A- 
greeable  to  this  Malpighi  obferves  that  the  Light 
which  he  perceived  as  he  lay  in  Bed  was  not  equal¬ 
ly  vivid  all  the  time,  but  made  with  Flafnes  or 
fudden  Starts  of  Brightnefs  whenever  the  Heart 
contracted  itfelf  *,  ’tis  certain  the  Light  itfelf  was 
the  fame  all  the  time,  only  it  made  a  more  vivid 
Impreffion  on  the  Nerves  when  they  were  fulleft ; 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  Impulfe  or  Motion 
of  the  Juice  in  the  Nerve  is  continued  from  that 
of  the  Blood,  but  is  fometimes  accelerated  and  re¬ 
tarded  like  the  laft,  only  the  Difference  is  not  fen- 
fible,  becaufe  the  firft  Impulfe  or  Augment  of  Mo¬ 
tion  is  very  little  impaired  before  it  is  fucceeded  by 
a  fecund  and  a  third,  cdV. 


§.  289.  From  what  has  been  faid  you  will 
therefore  hardly  wonder  1  that  the  Motion  and 
lExiftence  of  this  Juice  cannot  be  feen,  nor 
that  it  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  Eye  either  by 
Ligatures  2,  Wounds  g  Fundtures,  Sudtion, 
the  Air-pump  4,  or  bijeciions  s ;  for  whoever 
'expects  or  attempts  at  thefe  Methods  of  Dif- 
covery,  muff  be  ignorant  both  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Juice  and  its  containing  Tubuli :  But 
they  who  deny  the  Exiftence  or  Pervioufnefs 
of  fmall  Veffels  becaufe  their  Cavities  are  not 
demonftrable  to  the  Eye,  muff  be  fuch  as  are 
highly  ignorant  of  the  original  Mechanifm  of 
our  Bodies  6  at  firft,  of  their  After-growth  or 
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Increafe,  and  of  the  feveral  animal  Operati¬ 
ons  and  Excretions  7  ;  they  muft  alfo  know 
nothing  of  the  Fabric  of  InfeBs 8,  nor  have 
taken  any  Notice  of  what  may  be  manifeflly 
obferved  in  Plants. 

1  There  have  been  feveral  eminent  Gentlemen  in 
the  Faculty  who  have  thought  it  apparent  there 
was  no  animal*  Spirits  or  nervous  Juice,  becaufe 
none  could  be  exhibited  to  the  Eye.  I  am  indeed 
myfelf  of  Opinion  that  the  Art  of  Phyftc  ought 
to  be  founded  on  none  but  fenfible  Experiments  ; 
but  then  I  think  we  ought  not  to  deny  our  A  dent 
to  fuch  evident  and  reafonable  Conclufions  as  appa¬ 
rently  follow  from  fenfible  Phenomena.  Before 
Lewenhoec  invented  microfcopical  Lenfes  of  the 
fixth  Order,  there  was  no  one  that  could  demon- 
ftrate  to  our  Senfes  or  Eyes  that  the  languiferous 
Arteries  and  Veins  were  continuous  with  each 
other ;  but  you  muft  allow  it  would  have  been 
very  rafh  and  hafty  in  any  Perfon  to  deny  their 
Communication,  or  the  Blood’s  Paffage  from  one 
to  the  other,  becaufe  none  fuch  could  be  then 
fhewn  to  the  Eye,  The  Pulfe  is  evidently  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  Artery  upon  its  Dilatation  from  the 
Blood  by  the  Heart ;  but  no  one  will  deny  the  Pul- 
fation,  which  can  only  be  felt,  becaufe  he  does  not 
fee  it,  for  all  we  can  fee  is  the  Dilatation  of  the 
Artery  in  the  Inftant  only  when  the  Blood  is  im- 
pell’d  from  the  Heart.  In  the  fame  manner  we 
cannot  fee  the  nervous  Juice,  but  we  fee  the  Brain 
and  Nerves  all  grow  and  increafe  in  Proportion 
with  the  Heart  and  reft  of  the  Body,  and  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  the  Brain  and  Nerves  are  re¬ 
plete  with  a  Juice  which  they  continually  receive 
from  the  Force  of  the  Heart.  We  ought  not  to 
invoke  the  Teftimony  of  our  Senfes  to  prove  the 
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Exigence  of  thefe  Spirits  j  for  as  Ariftotle  wifely 
obferves,  we  are  not  able  to  fee  that  which  fees, 
nor  hear  that  which  hears  ;  even  to  do  this  would 
require  us  to  have  our  fenfitive 'Organs  fo  exquifite 
or  fubtile  that  they  would  be  incapable  of  perceiv¬ 
ing  the  external  and  grofs  Fabric  of  Bodies  ;  and  , 
then  it  was  altogether  neceifary  for  the  Liquor  it- 
felf  which  receives  the  Impreffions  of  Objedts  to 
be  fo  fine  as  not  to  make  any  Impreffion  on  the 
Organs,  otherwife  the  Mind  would  perceive  the 
included  Liquor  inftead  of  the  external  Objedl,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  poffible  for  any  vilible  Liquor 
to  be  capable  of  performing  the  Office  of  a  nervous 
Spirit. 

1  It  is  urged  by  fome,  as  a  ftrong  Argument, 
that  if  you  make  a  Ligature  on  the  Nerves,  they 
do  not  fwell  betwixt  the  Brain  and  the  Parts  to 
which  they  belong,  and  that  therefore  they  do  not 
carry  any  Liquor  from  the  Brain  into  thofe  Parts ; 
but  this  in  fadt  demonffrates  no  more  than  that  the 
nervous  Tubuli  are  exceeding  fmall :  For  no  one 
could  ever  demonftrate  the  fwelling  of  a  lympha¬ 
tic  Artery  by  Ligature,  when  it  is  notwithftanding 
a  real  Artery,  and  an  infinite  Number  of  times 
larger  than  any  of  the  nervous  Tubuli. 

3  There  have  been  formerly  fome  eminent  Pro- 
feffiors  in  this  Univerfity,  who  endeavour’d  to 
prove  publickly  by  Experiments,  that  the  Nerves 
were  folid  Bodies  without  any  Cavities  in  them. 

In  order  to  this  they  took  the  auditory  Nerve,  and 
with  a  Magnifier  endeavour’d  to  obferve,  whether 
or  no  they  could  diftinguifh  any  Foramina  in  a 
Iran  Tver  fe  Sedtion  thereof,  or  whether  they  could 
perceive  any  Juice  run  out  from  the  Divifion;  but 
every  unprejudiced  Student  denied  that  they  could 
fee  either,  whereupon  the  Profeffor  triumphs  and 
gains  the  Vidtory  over  the  controverted  Spirits. 

But 
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But  for  my  own  Part,  I  muft  declare  my  Surprife 
at  the  Levity  of  fuch  Men*  who  are  ready  to 
draw  Inferences  and  Conclufions  any  way,  juft  aS 
they  are  pleated  to  think.  ’Tis  well  known  that 1 
nobody  could  ever  difcern  the  conftitifent  Particles 
of  pure  Water,  even  by  a  microfcopic  Lens  of  the 
fixth  Order  *  and  therefore  by  this  Rule  the  Wa¬ 
ter  muft  confift  of  no  Particles  becaufe  they  are  not 
vifible.  If  a  YeiTel  of  extravafated  Blood  be  fet 
by  in  a  warm  Place,  the  Mats  will  gradually  di- 
minifh  till  it  is  at  length  wholly  exhaled  into  the 
Air  ;  but  as  you  can  never  difcern  any  of  the  ex¬ 
haling  Particles  by  the  Microfcope,  you  muft  thus 
therefore  conclude  there  are  no  exhaling  Particles, 
when  at  the  fame  time  the  whole  Mafs  evaporates 
in  fuch.  From  one  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Gourd, 
which  the  Italians  call  la  grojfa ,  arife  very  large 
green  Leaves,  and  fuch  Fruit  that  one  of  them 
weighs  above  eighty  Pounds,  and  fome  of  them 
have  been  fent  to  the  Count  Marjigli  weighing  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Pounds :  But  all  this  Mafs  or 
Weight  of  the  Fruit  has  run  through  the  Peduncle 
or  Foot-ftalk  no  thicker  than  a  Goofe-quill  within 
the  Space  of  fixty  Days,  notwithftanding  no  Tu¬ 
mour  will  be  form’d  betwixt  the  Root  and  Pedun¬ 
cle,  after  making  a  Ligature  on  the  laft ;  but  it  is 
neverthelefs  vafcular,  and  Ruyfch  has  dernonftrated 
that  there  is  not  one  Tube  or  Vafeule  in  the  Fruit 
which  was  not  before  in  the  Peduncle.  .  Even  the 
eighty  Pounds  of  Juice  in  the  Fruit  is  but  a  little 
Part  of  the  whole  Quantity  which  pafles  that  way  j 
for  one  of  thofe  Gourds  foon  loies  above  twenty 
Pounds  W eight  of  its  Juices  by  Tranfpiration ;  nor 
did  it  perfpire  lefs  whilft  growing  than  after  it  has 
been  gathered  :  So  that  if  we  only  make  the  Weight 
of  the  perfpired  Juices  equal  to  that  of  the  Gourd, 
she  Amount  will  be  a  hundred  andeighty  Pounds ;  of 
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which  three  Pounds  mud  have  paffed  daily  thro’ 
the  Peduncle,  fince  there  is  no  other  way  for  it  to 
pafs,  as  appears  from  wounding  or  dividing  the 
faid  Peduncle,  which  will  not  then  produce  any 
Gourd  ;  but  this  Peduncle  could  not  tranfmit  fo 
many  Pounds  of  Juices  without  being  full  of  per¬ 
vious  Tubuli  to  convey  them,  and  notwithftanding 
if  you  tie  and  cut  the  Stalk,  or  endeavour  to  draw 
out  the  Juice  by  the  Air-pump,  all  will  be 
found  to  have  no  Effect  in  demonftrating  thofe  Tu¬ 
buli. 

4  A  certain  Profeffor  fufpended  Part  of  a  large 
Nerve  in  the  Receiver  of  an  Air-pump,  but  up¬ 
on  exhaufting  the  Air  no  Juice  could  be  extradted 
from  it,  and  he  therefore  thought  this  was  an  evi¬ 
dent  Proof  that  the  Nerves  did  not  convey  any 
Liquor.  But  fuppofe  the  Juice  of  the  Nerves 
as  grofs  as  the  common  Air,  do  you  think  that 
Air  could  be  perceived  iffuing  out  of  the  Body  in 
an  exhaulted  Receiver  ;  but  the  nervous  Juice  is 
probably  finer,  more  pellucid  and  lefs  vifible  than 
the  Air  :  Even  the  nervous  Tubuli  feem  to  be  fo 
fmall,  that  upon  differing  them  any  way,  neither 
their  Cavities  nor  Jukes  can  be  difcerned  by  the 
fbarpeft  Eye. 

^  Some  will  fay  if  we  can  injedl  other  very  fmall 
and  naturally  invifible  Veffels,  fo  as  to  render  them 
eonfpicuous,  why  not  the  Nerves  alfo,  if  they  are 
pervious  ^  to  which  very  weak  Objection  we  an- 
fwer,  that  the  fmalleft  Veffels  ever  injedted  are 
probably  lome  Millions  of  Times  l'els  than  the  ner¬ 
vous  Tubuli. 

6  We  grow  up  from  a  Point  next  to  nothing,, 
even  to  that  Bulk  in  which  we  at  prefent  appear  T 
and  yet  in  that  fmall  and  invifible  Point  were  com- 
priied  all,  and  even  more  Veffels  than  we  have  at 
prefent :  Since  we  obferve  all  the  fame  Arteries  in. 
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a  Foetus  as  in  an  Adult*  in  which  laft  there  are 
many  Parts  which  were  Veffels  in  the  Foetus  but 
are  not  fo  in  the  Adult  (per  §.  467.).  But  all  this 
invifible  and  human  Animalcule  is  at  firftlike  a  fluid 
Mucus  ;  and  if  you  therefore  aflfert  it  has  neither 
Arteries,  Veins,  or  Nerves,  you  will  coritradidt 
Vvhat  we  have  proved  to  he  true  in  §.  673  ^  but  if 
you  fay  it  has  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves,  are 
they  therefore  vifible  ? 

7  Through  the  hard  Cutis  covered  with  the 
horny  Cuticle,  exhales  daily  five  Pounds  of  the 
perfpirable  Matter  of  San  florins  \  but  Lewenhoec , 
with  his  belt  Microfcopes,  could  never  difcern  the 
exhaling  Particles ;  for  what  he  obferved  tranfude 
through  the  Skin  was  only  an  oily  Matter,  Who 
will  demonftrate  thofe  odorus  Particles  to  the  Eye, 
which  flying  off'  from  a  Perion’s  Skin  and  Cloths, 
and  adhering  to  adjacent  Bodies,  ferve  as  a  faithful 
Clue  to  conduct  the  wandering  Dog  through  the 
Meanders  of  a  populous  City  to  his  loft  Mafter  ? 
yet  is  the  Exiftence  of  thofe  Pores  and  Particles  not 
the  lefs  certain  becaufe  invifible. 

8  Lewenhoec  infpedting  fome  frefh  and  pure 
Rain-water,  could  at  firft  diftinguifh  nothing  there¬ 
in  ;  but  after  ftanding  a  few  Days  the  Water  grew 
foul  and  turbid,  and  in  it  appeared  an  infinite 
Number  of  little  Filh  of  various  Kinds.  Among 
thefe  Animalcule  there  was  one  confifting  of  thirty 
Joints,  perpetually  turning  and  winding  itfelf  about, 
and  at  laft  depofited  a  great  many  Eggs,  from 
whence  arofe  more  Animalcules  like  the  firft  %  but 
for  the  Motion  of  thefe  there  muft  be  Nerves, 
Mufcles,  Arteries,  &V.  Let  not  any  Body  there¬ 
fore  deny  the  Exiftence  of  every  thing  they  cannot 
fee,  fince  there  are  whole  Animalcules,  the  moft 
complex  Machines  in  all  Nature,  Leaping  the 
Jharpeft  Eye, 
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§.  290.  But  it  is  even  a  ftill  groffer  Error  to 
imagine  that  the  very  thick,  vifcid,  and  lym¬ 
phatic  Juice  1  which  iffues  from  the  Nerves 
of  an  Ox’s  Tail  that  has  been  cut  off,  is  that 
very  fine  Spirit  or  Juice  of  the  Ner  ves  we  have 
been  now  defcribing  :  Nor  can  any  Liquor 
iijjcffied1  by  the  carotid  Arteries  of  an  Animal, 
fo  as  to  tinge  the  Nerves,  demonftrate  their 
Cavities  or  Tubuli :  Nor  does  that  Tumour1* 
which  arifes  after  making  a  Ligature  on  the 
Nerves  of  a  young  Animal,  prove  the  pro- 
poied  Argument. 

1  The  Exiftence  of  a  nervous  Juice  has  been  as 
lamely  defended  by  feme  of  its  Patrons,  as  it  hath 
been  weakly  oppofed  by  many  of  its  Adverfaries  r 
It  even  makes  me  blufh  to  mention  the  Error  of 
the  honeft  and  other  wife  judicious  Malpighi  and 
Bellini ,  who  both  tell  us,  that  after  cutting  off  the 
Tail  of  an  Ox  or  Cow,  there  diftils  from  thence  a 
nervous  Juice,  thick,  glutinous,  and  apt  to  har¬ 
den  5  for  the  Juice  here  mentioned  is  no  more  than 
the  Mucilage  from  the  Articulations  of  the  Verte¬ 
bras  which  compofe  the  Tails  of  brute  Animals, 
ferving  to  mollify  the  Ligaments  connecting  the 
Vertebras  to  each  other. 

z  There  have,  been  fome  Englijh  An  ate  miffs 
who  imagin’d  that  they  had  deliver’d  or  demon - 
fhated  the  hollow  Tubuli  and  Cavities  of  the 
Nerves,  becaufe  by  injecting  the  carotid  Arteries 
with  Urine  colour’d  with  Ink,  they  found  all  the 
Nerves  of  the  Brain  tinged  with  that  very  penetra¬ 
ting  Liquor,  and  upon  dividing  any  one  of  them 
tranfverfly,  they  appeared  full  of  black  Specks  o? 
Points,  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cavities  of 
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the  nervous  Tubuli,  but  were  in  Reality  no  more 
than  the  divided  Arteriolae  fpent  upon  them  from 
the  Carotids  ( per  §.  235  and  282.)  ;  but  thole 
fmall  Arteries  fpent  on  the  Coats  of  the  Nerves, 
and  tinged  with  the  injected  Liquor,  are  fome 
Millions  of  Times  larger  than  the  medullary  Fibres 
or  Tubuli  of  the  Nerves. 

5  Dr.  Willis  endeavouring' to  refute  the  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  a  nervous  Spirit,  urges  an  Experiment 
which  at  the  firft  Appearance  might  feem  next  to 
a  Demonftration ;  and  that  is,  if  you  make  a  Li¬ 
gature  upon  the  Nerves  of  Whelps  or  other  young 
Animals  they  fwell  betwixt  the  Brain  and  the  Li¬ 
gature  ;  but  then  in  Reality  this  is  no  Tumour  or 
Turgefcence  of  the  Nerve,  but  of  the  Integuments 
or  including  Membranes,  furnifhed  both  with  fan- 
guiferous,  ferous,  and  lymphatic  Arteries,  whofe 
contained  Juices  being  obflrucled  by  the  Ligature 
occafions  the  Tumour.  . 

§.  291.  This  Liquor  being  very  fubtile,  per¬ 
fectly  fimple,  fluid  and  volatile,  is  therefore 
termed  the  Spirits  1  of  the  Nerves,  which  are* 
from  their  Offices,  diflinguifhfd  into  natu¬ 
ral  2,  vital,  and  animal,  as  we  fhali  fee  here¬ 
after, 

1  We  chufe  to  call  them  by  the  Name  of 
or)  Spirit,  after  Hippocrates ,  who  by  that  Deno¬ 
mination  underftood  a  Fluid  capable  of  exerting 
confiderable  Forces,  without  being  vifible,  like  the 
Wind  :  And  when  he  divides  the  human  Body  in¬ 
to  Parts  containing  and  contained,  he  includes  the 
Spirits  among  the  latter,  which  were  fecured  and 
governed  by  the  Mind  as  by  a  poor -keeper. 
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*  The  Moderns  have  rejected  the  Diftinftion 
rnade  by  the  ancient  Phyficians  of  the  Spirits  into 
natural,  vital,  and  animal  ;  butl  think  they  have 
done  this  without  due  Confideration  :  For  5tis  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Brain  are  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Cerebellum,  fmce  their  Fabric  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other  ;  and  we  are  even  furnifhed 
with  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  animal  Facul¬ 
ties  refult  from  the  Adtion  of  the  Cerebrum,  and 
the  vital  from  that  of  the  Cerebellum.  Therefore 
the  Spirits  of  the  Brain  may  be  not  improperly  term¬ 
ed  animal,  as  thofe  of  the  Cerebellum  may  be  call¬ 
ed  vital  :  And  for  the  natural  Spirits,  thofe  may 
be  fo  call’d  which  flow  through  the  minuteft  Tu- 
bqli  of  the  very  lafb  Series  of  Veflels,  ariflng  not 
from  the  Brain,  but  intermediately  from  the  fan- 
guiferous  Arteries  themfelves  throughout  the  whole 
Body  *,  which  laid  Juice  or  Spirit  is  neither  fubfer- 
vient  to  Senfation  or  Motion,  but  to  nourifh 
and  repair  the  fmalleft  Veflels  and  Fibres  in  the 
Body.  ' 

§.  292,  But  fince  new  1  Spirits  are  fupply’d 
every  Moment  from  the  Blood,  the  laid  made 
will  drive  forwards  the  preceding,  which  ha¬ 
ving  performed  their  ultimate  Ufes,  feem  to 
be  finally  impel; ’d  into  the  fmalleft  lympha¬ 
tic  V eins  of  the  Glands  and  other  Parts,  from 
whence  pafiing  into  the  lymphatic  Veins  of  a 
little  larger  Size,  and  from  them  into  the 
common  and  vifible  Lymphatics  which  have 
Valves,  they  are  at  laid  returned  into  the  Blood 
of  the  fanguiferous  Veins,  and  by  them  to  the 
Heart,  fo  that  this  Tuice  or  Spirit  has  a  per- 
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petual  Circulation  through  the  VefTels  like  the 
reft  of  the  Humours. 

1  The  nervous  Juice  is  preffed  or  moved  (lowly 
and  conftantly  through  the  nervous  Tubuii  by 
that  Impulfe  of  the  Heart  which  is  communicated 
from  the  Blood  through  the  feveral  decreafing  Se¬ 
ries  of  VefTels  in  the  Cortex,  by  which  it  at  iaft 
enters  and  pafTes  through  the  very  ultimate  or  leafl 
Series  of  Vafcules  contained  in  the  medullary 
Tubuii  of  the  Brain.  This  Liquor  mull  therefore 
have  fome  Exit  from  the  nervous  Tubuii,  or  elfe  it 
would  be  perpetually  augmenting  :  But  we  affign  it 
a  threefold  Exit,  as  ( ? .)  when  a  Nerve  having  ra¬ 
mified  itfelf  in  the  leafl  Branches,  fpends  itfelf  up¬ 
on  the  Stamina,  or  leaf!  and  moil  fimple  Fibrils  of 
the  Body,  and  then  being  reflected  back  from  thofe 
Stamina,  and  gradually  enlarging,  compofes  a  fort 
of  fpirituous  Veins,  the  leafl  of  any  in  the  Body  , 
which  leafl  Veins  .conveying  the  nervous  Juice  in¬ 
to  the  next  larger  Series  of  pellucid  Veins,  pafTes 
thence  into  a  third  Series,  fo  into  the  lymphatic 
Veins,  which  open  into  the  fanguiferous  Veins,  and 
return  their  Contents  to  the  Heart  with  the  red 
Blood,  which  Teems  to  be  a  Courfe  much  more 
probable  than  tor  the  nervous  Juice  to  return  back 
again  to  the  Brain.  (2.)  All  the  internal  Mem¬ 
branes  which  inveil  the  feveral  Cavities  in  the  hu¬ 
man  Body  [termed  Caverns  or  Cafes,  by 

Hippocrates ,  which  he  fays  are  fill'd  either  with 
Spirits  in  healthy  Bodies,  or  with  Ichor  in  difeafed 
Habits]  are  perforated  with  very  minute  D lifts  of 
various  Kinds,  fome  of  which  feem  to  be  continued 
from  the  nervous  Filaments  to  exhale  their  redun¬ 
dant  Juice  in  Form  of  Vapours,  to  lubricate  the 
Membranes  and  prevent  their  Concretion  *,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  arterial  Lymph  tranfudes  thro* 
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the  Membranes  of  the  Heart  into  the  Pericardium. 
But  then  thefe  exhaled  Spirits  or  Vapours  are  nei¬ 
ther  condenied  nor  retained  long  in  thofe  Cavities, 
but  are  quickly  again  abforbed  and  returned  into 
the  Blood  ;  for  in  the  Ventricles  ot  the  Brain  there 
is  lefs  of  this  Liquor  to  be  found  in  Proportion  as 
the  Animal  is  more  lately  deceafed,  and  as  it  was 
more  healthy  before  Death;  and  if  ever  it  ftggnates 
or  is  accumulated  in  the  Ventricles  in  any  Quanti¬ 
ty  it  never  fails  to  produce  either  an  Hydrocepha¬ 
lus,  Apoplexy,  or  Lethargy.  It  is  therefore  evi¬ 
dent  that  thole  Spirits  or  Vapours  are  abforbed  by 
the  final  left  Veins,  and  by  them  returned  through 
feveral  Series  into  the  Lymphatics,  and  fo  to  the 
Blood  ;  fo  that  we  have  here  two  Ways  by  which 
the  nervous  Juices  return  again  to  the  Heart,  for 
to  make  repeated  Circulations  without  being  wafted 
or  deftroyed.  (3.)  Laftly,  feme  of  the  ultimate 
Ramuli  or  Filaments  of  the  Nerves  feem  to  open 
through  the  Skin  and  exhale  fome  of  their  contain¬ 
ed  Juice,  every  way  forming  a  fpirituous  Tranfpi- 
ration,  as  we  know  there  is  an  arterious  one  : 
The  threefold  Termination  ot  the  Nerves  before 
deferibed  is  confirmed  by  Termination  of  the  Arte^ 
ries  in  the  I  ke  threefold  manner  (§.  132.  15, 

16,  and  17.). 

§.  293.  But  if  you  afk  which  fee  ms  to  be 
the  moll  probable  Opinion,  whether  this  Juice 
'finally  ftagnates  in  blind 1  or  impervious  Ducts? 
Or  whether  t  does  not  rather  flow  back  again 
to  the  Source  1  from  whence  it  firft  came? 
Or  laftly,  whether  one  fhould  not  rather 
imagine  it  all  exhales  1  out  of  the  Body?  I  an- 
fwer,  that  in  Reality  hardly  either  of  thefe 
feems  likely  to  be  true* 
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1  There  have  been  fome  ProfefTors  who  have 
built  their  Syftem  of  Phyfiology  upon  a  Suppofiti- 
on  that  the  nervous  Tubuli  are  impervious  and 
turgid  with  Spirits,  performing  their  Actions  by 
mere  Undulations  ;  but  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
conftant  Influx  of  the  Spirits,  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  burft  their  foft  including  .Tubuli,  or  elfe  di- 
ftend  them  to  an  immenfe  Bulk,  if  they  were  not 
pervious,  fo  as  to  give  a  free  Paflfage  to  them  con¬ 
tinually  ;  and  there  does  not  feem  to  be  the  lead 
Foundation  for  fuppofmg  that  they  return  again  to 
the  Brain  by  the  fame  Tubes  which  diftribute  them 
from  thence. 

z  An  Italian  Phyflcian,  Mijlichelli ,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  a  Reflux  of  the  nervous  Juice,  by 
an  Obfervation  he  made  on  the  auditory  Nerve, 
which  he  imagined  might  be  plainjy  leen  to  pals 
through  the  Cochlea  and  Canalis  Semicircu  laris, 
and  then  to  return  again  to  the  Brain  from  whence 
it  came  ;  but  it  does  not  feem  probable  that  the 
Auditory  Nerve  becoming  a  foft  Mucus  in  thole 
Cavities  fhould  be  compacted  again  into  a  Nerve, 
nor  is  it  confirmed  to  be  fo,  either  by  anatomical 
or  microfcopical  Experiments,  and  therefore  we 
think  that  the  Notion  ought  not  to  have  any  Cre¬ 
dit  paid  to  it. 

*  Not  that  all  of  it  exhales  this  W ay,  for  neither 
are  all  the  Nerves  diftributed  to  the  Skin,  nor 
could  we  fupport  fo  great  a  Difcharge,  fince  it  is 
required  to  be  made  from  the  Blood  and  Chyle. 

§.  294.  The  Blood  having  been  drained 1  of 
its  Spirits,  fecerned  from  it  in  the  Brain  and 
Cerebellum,  is  then  impell’d  into  the  Veins  of 
thofe  Parts,  by  which  Veins  it  runs  from 
every  Quarter  of  the  Encephalon  in  oppofite 

Courfes* 
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Courfes,  both  forwards  and  backwards,  into 
the  large  4  venous  Receptacles  termed  Sinus  s, 
thence  pa  fling,  at  a  Diftance  from  the  Fellow 
Arteries,  through  proper  Holes  of  the  Crani¬ 
um  into  the  venous  Sacculi  3  or  Protube¬ 
rances,  and  from  thence  to  the  internal  4 
Jugulars,  fo  to  the  Subclavians,  and  by  the 

Cava  to  the  Heart. 

/  >. 

% 

•  •  •  *  •  *>  *  % 

1  That  Part  of  the  Blood  which  does  not  enter 

the  cortical  Subfiance  of  the  Brain,  paffes  into  the 
fmall  fanguiferous  Veins  of  the  Pia  Mater  ;  while 
the  more  flibtile  Parts  of  the  Blood  which  enter’d 
the  pellucid  Arteriolar  of  the  Cortex  deicends  to 
afford  the  proper  Matter  lor  Spirits  :  But  as  there 
are  no  fanguiferous  Arteriolae  in  the  Cortex,  fo 
there  are  not  any  fanguiferous  Veins  there  ;  nor 
does  the  Blood  pafs  immediately  from  the  fanguife¬ 
rous  Arteries  of  the  Pia  Mater  into  the  Sinus’s 
without  the  Intervention  of  Veins. 

a  ’Tis  a  Mechamfm  peculiar  to  the  Brain  to 
have  large  venous  Receptacles,  of  a  different  Fi¬ 
gure  and  Make  from  any  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins  : 
And  the  Defign  of  them  feems  to  be  to  prevent 
any  Inequality  in  the  Motion  or  Courfe  of  the 
Blood  returning  from  the  Encephalon  ,  which 
would  have  been  unavoidable  if  the  Arteries  had 
accompanied  each  other  in  the  Cranium  as  they  do 
in  other  Parts  ;  for  as  the  cerebral  Arteries  are 
foft,  and  have  their  Tunics  much  like  Veins,  they 
would  eafily  become  fo  turgid,  from  various  Cau- 
fes,  as  to  comprefs  the  Veins  if  they  lay  near  each 
other,  whence  the  Brain  would  have  been  much 
more  liable  to  Apoplexies  than  under  the  prefent 
Circumjfances.  The  Creator  has  therefore  wifely 
contrived  large  vem  ,  Receptacles  of  a  very  robuft 

Fabric, 
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Fabric,  and  placed  them  at  a  Diftance  from  the 
Arteries,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  diltended  as  to 
comprefs  the  Brainy  for  their  Integuments  or  Liga¬ 
mentary  Fibres  are  fo  tough  and  very  little  elaftic 
that  they  will  fooner  break  than  give  way  ;  but 
thefe  Sinus’s  are  inferted  oblique  into  the  Veins, 
and  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  Valves,  left  the  Blood 
ftiould  return  from  the  Sinus’s  into  the  Veins  ot  the 
Pia  Mrtcr  •  and  it  is  on  the  Account  of  thefe 
Valves  that  the  Veins  of  the  Pia  Mater- are  fo  dif¬ 
ficultly  inflated  by  the  Sinus’s. 

3  Which  are  four  times  as  large  ac  the  lateral 

Sinus’s  inferted  into  them  ;  by  which  the  unequal 
Motion  of  the  Blood,  whenever  that  happens  in 
the  Brain,  is  neceffarily  abated,  fince  thefe  Sacculi 
or  dilated  venous  Sinus’s  are  lodged  in  immutable 
bony  Cafes,  To  thefe  jugular  Veins  is  conveyed 
all  the  refluent  Blood  of  the  Encephalon,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  the  large  Veins,  which  pals  out 
thro’  a  particular  Foramen  of  the  Cranium,  and  at 
Jaft  terminate  in  the  Jugulars. 

Which  are  placed  fecure  from  any  CompreF 
fion  by  the  Mufcles,  and  do  not  protrude  the 
Blood  by  the  common  Force  of  the  Heart  ^  but 
when  the  Heart  is  relaxed  and  empty,  the  Blood  of 
the  Jugulars  finds  a  ready  Entrance,  and  is  every 
'  Way  lecured  from  Compreflion.  But  there  is 
a  Valve  placed  at  the  Entrance  of  the  jugular 
Vein  into  that  of  the  fubclavian,  left  the  Blood 
fhould  be  forced  out  of  the  latter  into  the  former, 
when  it  is  obftru<fted  in  paffing  thro’  the  Lungs, 
as  when  a  Perfon  laughs. 

§.295*  In  the  mean  time  the  Lymph  1  of 
the  Encephalon,  like  that  of  all  other  Parts, 
being  fecerned  from  the  arterial  Blood  thro’out 

the 
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the  whole  z  Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum,  is  all 
returned,  together  with  the  Lymph  that  tran- 
fuded  into  the  Ventricles  5  and  entering  the 
lymphatic  Veins  proper  to  the  Encephalon, 
Infundibulum  \  and  pituitary  Gland,  comes 
at  length  into  the  Jugulars,  and  at  laft  to  the 
Heart.  So  that  there  is  alfo  a  perpetual 
Circulation  of  Lymph  throughout  the  Ence¬ 
phalon. 

5  Or  the  mo i it  Vapours  with  which  all  the  Mem¬ 
branes  are  lubricated,  and  with  which  all  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Cranium  are  bedew’d  ;  which  Vapours 
are  even  eafily  perceptible  to  the  naked  Eye  when 
the  Cranium  of  a  living  Perfon  is  trepanned  ;  for 
in  that  Operation  Vapours  exhale  from  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Brain. 

'  1  That  is  (1.)  thofe  Vapours  betwixt  the  con¬ 
cave  Surface  of  the  Dura  Mater,  and'  the  convex 
‘Superficies  of  the  Pia  Mater,  which  prevent  the 
Concretion,  or  any  Adhehon  of  thole  Membranes, 
mollify  and  relax  their  VelTels,  and  expedite  the 
Circulation  through  them.  (2.)  The  Vapours  be¬ 
twixt  the  Hemilpheres  of  the  Brain  above  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Callofum.  (3.)  The  fubtile  Dew  which  tran- 
iudes  throughout  the  whole  internal  Superficies 
of  the  anterior  Ventricles.  (4.)  Where  the  pofte- 
rior  Lobes  of  the  Brain  are  fupported  over  the  Ce¬ 
rebellum,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  Cruciform  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Dura  Mater.  (5.)  In  the  fourth 
Ventricle  where  the  Medulla  of  the  Brain  and  Ce¬ 
rebellum  meet  with  each  other.  {6.)  In  the  Bafis 
of  the  Cranium  where  the  invefting  Dura  Mater 
fuftains  the  Bafis  of  the  incumbent  Brain. 

5  The  Infundibulum  is  one  of  the  EmifTaries  of 
the  Ventricles,  which  was  firit  taken  Notice  of  by 

Lower . 
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Lower.  From  the  fecond  Ventricle  the  Vapours 
are  condenfed  and  convey’d  to  the  third,  and  from 
thence  they  defcend  by  the  medullary  Infundibulum 
to  the  pituitary  Gland,  where  being  abforbed  by 
the  Veins,  they  are  by  them  returned  into  the 
Blood.  But  thefe  Vapours  do  not  all  arife  from 
one  Part  of  the  Brain  only  ;  for  Dr.  Ridley. ,  who 
has  in  the  Anatomy  of  this  Part  cautioufly  endea¬ 
voured  neither  to  deceive  himfelf  nor  others,  de- 
monftrates  that  a  great  Part  of  the  Plexus  Cho» 
roideus  is  compofed  of  pellucid  and  valvular  Veins, 
which  are  in  Reality  mere  lymphatic  Vefiels,  dis¬ 
charging  their  vapoury  Dew  and  Juice  into  the 
fourth  Sinus,  from  whence  palling  to  the  lateral 
Sinus’s  they  at  length  return  by  the  jugular  Veins 
to  the  Heart.  And  thefe  are  the  two  principal 
Ways  by  which  the  moill  Vapours  or  lymphatic 
Juices  of  the  Encephalon  are  naturally  abforbed 
and  returned  into  the  Blood.  But  i 1  this  Moi- 
fture  is  any  way  retained  and  accumulated,  it  is  fol¬ 
low’d  either  with  a  Lethargy  or  Apoplexy  :  And 
fometimes  it  has  been  found  retained  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  two  Ounces. 

§.  296.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  faid 
on  this  Vifcus  we  are  enabled  to  anfwer  to  the 
following  Queftions  :  As  why  the  Cerebrum 
and  Cerebellum,  with  their  Appendices,  are 
defended  with  a  Cafe  of  Rones  \  and  what 
Advantages  refult  from  that  Defence  ?  Why 
the  whole  *  fpinal  Medulla  is  lodged  in  the 
Chain  or  Cafe  of  Bones  termed  Vertebras,  and 
without  the  Incumbrance  either  of  Mufcles  % 
Glands  or  Fat  4  ?  Why  the  carotid  and  ver¬ 
tebral  Arteries  never  convey  the  red  ~  Parts  of 

their 
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their  Blood  into  the  cortical  Subftance  ?  But 
fpend  their  fanguiferous  Branches  only 6  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Pia  Mater,  and  betwixt  the 
winding  Ridges  and  Furrows  of  the  Encepha¬ 
lon?  And  why  thofe  Arteries  do  not  run  to¬ 
gether  with  their  correfponding  Veins,  but 
take  a  different  i  Courfe  and  pals  through  di- 
ftind:  Holes  of  the  Cranium  ?  Why  the  venal 
Blood  of  the  Encephalon  is  returned  into  par¬ 
ticular  Sinus's,  and  why  it  does  not  again  pafs 
Itrait  forwards  in  thofe  Sinus’s  ?  Why  the  fan¬ 
guiferous  Veins,  being  very  much  diftended, 
are  never  obferved  in  the  Cortex,  but  are 
fpread  only  on  the  Superficies  8  thereof  and  in- 
Enuated  in  the  Furrows  betwixt  its  Gyri  ? 
Why  thofe  Veins  difcharge  themfelves  imme¬ 
diately  in  oppofite  Directions  into  the  Si¬ 
nus's  9  ?  Why  a  thin  and  black  colour'd IO 
Liquor  being  forcibly  injeCted  by  the  Carotid, 
and  even  broken  Threads  of  the  ceraceous  In¬ 
tention  itfelf,  are  fometimes  found  in  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  fuperior  Sinus’s  ?  And  whether  they 
do  not  enter  thefe  Sinus’s  becaufe  the  Arteries 
of  the  Pia  Mater  communicate  by  patulent 
Anaflomofes  with  the  Veins  opening  into 
thofe  Sinus’s,  and  into  which  the  InieCtions 
pafs  ?  Why  the  Cavities  of  the  Sinus’s  are 
{Lengthened  by  mufcular  Threads  or  tranfverfe 
Ligaments  ?  Why  the  Encephalon  is  jpheri- 
call\  with  the  Ufe  and  Neceffity  of  the  Verb* 
tricles  12  ?  The  Compofition  and  Ufe  of  the 
Plexus  Chord des  lK  The  Dies  of  the  Falci¬ 
form  and  other  Procefies  of  the  Dura  Ma- 
. »  .  »  ter t 
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ter.  Why  the  Cerebellum  15  is  without  Ven¬ 
tricles,  and  placed  by  itfelf,  more  fecure  than 
the  Brain  16  ?  Why  the  foft  Nerves  are  not 
comprejj'ed  7,  but  pais  out  freely  from  the  fu~ 
perior  Mafs  of  the  Brain  and  Cerebellum  ? 
And  iaftly,  whether  the  Origin  18  and  Termi¬ 
nation  of  all  the  Nerves  is  in  the  pineal 
Gland 19  ? 

*  We  know  of  no  other  Part  of  the  Body  that 
enjoys  this  Privilege  befides  the  Brain  and  its  Ap¬ 
pendages,  with  the  Marrow  of  the  Bones.  But 
the  Refiftance  and  Stability  of  this  Cafe  of  Bones, 
the  Cranium,  occafions  the  Brain  never  to  flirink 
or  wafte  even  in  Confumptions  ;  and  prevents  it 
from  enlarging  at  any  time.  And  the  fpinal  Me- 
dulla  Banding  in  need  of  the  fame  Defence,  is  alfo 
depofited  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Vertebrae,  a  Chain 
of  Bones  which  not  only  defend  and  fecure  their 
tender  and  important  Contents,  but  are  alfo  mov¬ 
able  at  the  fame  time  by  a  furprifing  Mechanifm 
of  Articulations  and  Proceflfes  ;  the  lpinal  Procef- 
fes  at  the  fame  time  preventing  the  Vertebra  from 
receding  fo  far  from  each  other*  as  might  expofe 
the  fpinal  Medulla  behind. 

a  The  Cortex  and  Medulla  of  the  Brain  are  of 
fo  tender  and  foft  a  Texture,  that  the  leaft  Force 
wounds  or  diflfolves  them  *,  and  therefore  it  was  ab- 
foluteiy  neceflfary,  as  well  from  their  Fabric  as  im¬ 
portant  Ufes,  that  they  fhould  be  thus  guarded 
from  all  external  Injuries. 

*  As  the  Adion  of  the  Mufcles  is  neither  con- 
ftant  nor  equable,  but  alternate  and  violent,  if  the 
Brain  had  been  expofed  to  their  Preffure,  all  its 
Juice  would  have  been  fuddenly  expreffed  and  dis¬ 
charged  without  leaving  any  Supplies  -9  fo  that  the 
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Influx  of  nervous  Juice  would  have  been  alternate, 
as  would  confequently  have  been  the  Effects  there¬ 
of,  alternate  Fits  of  Senfation,  Motion,  as 
per  §.  235.  according  to  Pacchioni. 

*  As  we  never  obferve  any  Fat  about  the  Brain 
in  a  healthy  State,  fo  there  are  no  Ufes  for  it  in 
this  Vifcus ;  lor  there  is  no  violent  Motion  or  At¬ 
trition  of  Parts  to  be  thereby  abated,  nor  any 
acrid  Humour  to  be  obtunded  :  Nor  is  there  any 
room  for  Fat,  fince  the  whole  Capacity  of  the 
Cranium  is  fill’d  with  the  ample  Cortex  and  me¬ 
dullary  Subfiance,  which  to  have  loaded  with  Fat 
would  have  been  followed  with  the  moll  dangerous 
Confeq uences  ;  fince  the  Quantity  of  Fat  invefling 
any  Part  varies  at  different  times,  being  fometimes 
more  and  fometimes  lefs,  whence  the  Brain  wou’d 
have  been  at  one  time  relaxed,  and  at  another  time 
compreffed,  fo  as  to  prove  deftrudlive  to  the  Ani¬ 
mal  ;  efpecially  fome  that  I  have  often  feen  upon 
the  Shambles,  where  the  vafl  Mufcles  of  an  Ox 
was  fcarce  perceptible,  being  buried  in  Fat.  5Tis 
indeed  true,  that  Ruyfch  has  fometimes  found  a 
little  Fat  betwixt  the  Pia  Mater  and  tunica  Arach- 
noides  *,  but  this  only  in  Brutes,  which  were  hereby 
become  quite  llupid,  and  wou’d  foon  after  have 
died  apopledfic,  and  therefore  the  Appearance  of 
Fat  about  the  Brain  is  always  preternatural  or 
morbid. 

s  To  fave  room*,  for  the  only  Defign  of  Nature 
being  the  Separation  of  Spirits,  fire  has  therefore 
only  fupplied  this  Part  with  the  fmaller  Series  of 
pellucid  Veffels,  fit  to  tranfmit  the  more  fubtle  and 
Ipirituous  Parts  •,  fo  that  neither  any  of  the  red 
fanguiferous,  nor 'any  of  the  yellow  ferous  Arteries 
are  diflributed  within  the  Subltance  of  the  Cor¬ 
tex. 

*  And 
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6  And  that  partly  in  order  to  communicate  Heat, 
which  is  generated  by  the  red  Blood  only ;  and 
partly  to  augment  the  Surface  of  the  Cortex. 

7  By  Exercife,  or  an  increafed  ACtion  of  the 
Mufcles,  Heart  and  Arteries,  the  Blood  becomes 
fo  attenuated,  rarified,  and  accumulated  in  the 
Arteries,  as  to  diftend  them  beyond  their  ufual 
and  proper  Diameters,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  adja¬ 
cent  and  lefs  refifting  Veins  ;  and  tor  this  Realon 
provident  Nature  has  placed  the  Veins  clofe  by  the 
Sides  of  the  Arteries  in  many  Parts,  where  the 
fluggifh  venal  Blood  wants  to  be  urged  forwards  in 
its  Veflels :  But  if  this  had  been  the  Cafe  with  the 
Carotid  Arteries,  upon  any  Comprefture  or  Diften- 
tion  of  them  by  bending  the  Neck  and  Head  in 
Sleep,  by  Exercife,  Drinking  &c.  they  would 
by  their  greater  Diftention  comprefs  the  jugular 
Veins,  if  they  pafled  out  of  the  Cranium  thro5  the 
fame  Holes  with  the  Arteries,  whence  tvould  arife 
the  moft  dangerous  Symptoms,  if  not  an  Apoplexy 
and  Death.  Thus  Wreftlers  have  feme  of  them 
the  Craft  to  twift  the  Shirt-collar  of  their  Adverfa- 
ry  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  jugular  Veins,  whereby  his 
Antagonift  lofes  all  his  Strength,  and  becomes 
unable  to  ftand  on  his  Legs.  Streno  furniihes  us 
with  an  Example  of  an  Apoplexy  induced  by  a 
Ligature  on  the  jugular  Veins  of  a  Brute;  and  it  is 
the  fame  with  thofe  who  are  hanged  or  ftrangled  by 
the  Executioner,  for  they  all  die  apople&ic. 

8  Becaufe  the  Cruor  or  red  Blood  does  not  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  Subftance  of  the  Cortex. 

9  Moft  of  the  other  Veins  in  the  human  Body 
fun  by  the  Sides  of  Mufcles,  whofe  Contractions 
propell  forwards  their  thick  and  (lowly-moving 
Blood  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  Mechanifm  and 
Ufe  of  the  Brain,  that  no  Mufcles  cou’d  be  admit¬ 
ted  about  its  tender  Fabric,  and  therefore  another 

Z  Contri- 
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Contrivance  is  ufed  to  render  the  Circulation  free 
thro’  this  Part,  viz.  large  Sinus’s  or  membranous 
Receptacles  into  which  tfie  fmall  Veins  immediate¬ 
ly  difcharge  themfelves.  But  thefe  Sinus’s  are  again 
placed  fo  as  to  be  free  from  all  ComprelTure,  the 
longitudinal  Sinus  betwixt  the  two  Hemifpheres  of 
the  Brain,  and  the  reft  in  other  Parts  of  the  Bafts 
of  the  Cranium,  where  the  Inequalities  of  the 
Bones  guard  and  defend  them  alfo  from  any  injuri¬ 
ous  ComprelTure.  The  fame  Obfervation  is  alfo 
applicable  to  the  Veins  which  form  Rings  about  the 
Medulla  Spinalis  within  the  Cavity  ot  the  Verte¬ 
bras,  being  a  fort  of  Sinus’s  free  from  any  nvufcu- 
lar  ComprelTure,  into  which  the  fmall  Veins  of  the 
fpinal  Medulla  immediately  difcharge  themfelves. 

10  Dr.  Ridley  has  obferved,  that  Tome  of  the 
fmall  Veins  proceed  backwards  from  the  Fore-part 
of  the  Brain,  to  open  into  the  Sinus’s,  and  others 
come  forwards  to  their  Infertion  *,  by  which  oppo- 
iite  Infertion  of  the  Veins  th dr  Blood  fufters  aCol- 
lifton  and  Attrition  of  its  Parts,  as  it  is  poured  into 
the  large  Sinus  or  Receptacle,  and  thus  its  Con¬ 
cretion  is  in  fome  meafure  prevented,  to  which  the 
venal  Blood  of  the  Encephalon  muft  otherwife  have 
had  a  greater  Propeniity  than  that  of  other  Parts. 
’Tis  alio  peculiar  to  the  Veins  of  the  Brain  to  meet 
in  returning  Angles,  whereas  the  Veins  of  Mufcles 
and  moft  other  Parts  concur  in  acute  Angles. 

11  See§.  234.  Even  in  this  Experiment  we  find 
Faiyfch  and  Raw  agreeing,  who  are  hardly  ever  of 
the  fame  Opinion  in  any  one  thing  befides  :  Ruyfeb 
always  found  little  diftindt Cylinders  or  Threads  of 
the  Injedtion  which  had  tranllided  into  the  Sinus’s ; 
which  Threads  of  the  Wax  or  Injedtion  refembled 
thofe  he  obferved  in  the  Veins  of  the  Fia  Mater  af¬ 
ter  injedting  that  Membrane. 


Becaufe 
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14  Becaufe  under  a  Surface  of  that  Figure  may  be 
comprized  a  Body  of  the  largefh  Quantity,  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  vafcular  Strata  of  the  Cor¬ 
tex  might  be  the  more  orderly  difpofed  one  within 
the  other ;  and  that  the  Center  or  Medulla  might  be 
lefs  prefifed  than  it  would  have  been  in  any  other 
Figure;  for  the  Cortex  being  fpherical,  one  Pact 
of  it  fuftains  the  other. 

13  Befides  what  has  been  faid  at  §.  272,  we  fhall 
demonftrate  hereafter  (§.  534.)  that  thefe  Ventricles 
conduce  to  the  alternate  Vicimtudes  of  Sleep  and 
Vigilance,  by  a  Compreflure  of  the  Medulla  of 
the  Brain. 

14  The  whole  Plexus  Choroides  is  a  Membrane 
tipon  which  a  few  fanguiferous  and  pellucid  Arte¬ 
ries,  and  many  more  Veins,  are  orderly  difpofed 
and  diftributed  within  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  5 
from  whence  the  pellucid  Veins  abforbthe  transfu- 
fed  Vapours  or  Moiflure  of  this  Part,  by  their 
fmalleft  Orifices,  and  then  return  them  into  the  Si¬ 
nus’s.  But  thefe  moift  Vapours  exifl  here  of  Ne- 
cefiity,  becaufe  all  dry  Membranes  fret  and  cohere 
together  without  them  in  a  little  time ;  whence  we 
obferve,  that  the  Pleura  having  had  its  exhaling 
VeiTels  deftroyed  by  an  Inflammation  of  that  Mem¬ 
brane,  it  afterwards  readily  adheres  to  the  Lungs* 
and  if  the  Adhefion  be  large,  leaves  an  Afthma  be¬ 
hind,  which  is  inflexible  to  all  the  Medicines  in  the 
World  :  But  were  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain  to 
adhere  in  the  fame  manner,  the  Confequences 
would  be  much  worfe  than  an  Afthma ;  to  prevent 
which  therefore  the  Choroide  Plexus  exhales  a  moift 
Dew  by  its  evanefcent  lymphatic  Arteries,  which  is 
again  abforbed  by  the  Veins.  Add  to  this,  the 
Plexus  we  are  fpeakhug  of  ferves  to  communicate 
the  Heat  of  the  arterial  Blood  to  the  cold  Medulla, 
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and  at  the  fame  time  alfo  to  promote  the  Courfe  of 
its  Juice  into  the  Nerves. 

When  a  Ball  is  flung  on  the  Parchment  of  a 
Drum  that  is  braced,  it  does  not  ftand  ftill,  but 
flies  back  in  a  contrary  Direction ;  and  in  the  fame 
manner  when  one  Hemifphere  of  the  Brain  is  by 
any  Shock  urged  againfl:  the  tenfe  falciform  Procefs 
of  the  Dura  Mater,  the  Concuflion  is  broke  ofF 
both  from  itfelf  and  from  the  oppofite Hemifphere; 
and  this  longitudinal  Production  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter  alfo  prevents  one  Hemifphere  from  compreffing 
the  other  by  its  fuperincumbent  Weight,  when  we 
lay  down  the  Head  on  either  Side.  But  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  Sinus  lerves  to  forward  the  Courfe  of  the 
venal  Blood  of  the  Encephalon,  which  is  not  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries,  as  it  is  in 
many  other  Parts  (yid.  §,  234.)  The  cruciform 
Procefs  of  the  Dura  Mater  betwixt  the  Brain  and 
Cerebellum  does  alfo  anfwer  the  fame  Ufes  with  the 
preceding 

16  In  this  Part  the  Vitality  of  a  Perfon  more 
immediately  refides,  and  therefore  it  is  fo  placed 
as  to  lie  fecure  from  all  Injuries  but  what  hurt  the 
Brain  at  the  fame  time-,  for  the  pofterior  Lobes  of 
the  Brain  extend  tnemfelves  farther  backward  and 
downward  than  the  Lobes  of  the  Cerebellum 
which  are  placed  more  forward.  But  on  the  lower 
and  Back-part  the  Cerebellum  is  defended  exter¬ 
nally  by  itrong  Mufcles,  which  make  up  for  the 
greater  Thinnefs  of  the  Cranium  there.  JTis  alfo 
upon  the  fame  Account,  viz.  the  Importance  of 
the  Cerebellum  with  regard  to  Life,  that  the  ver¬ 
tebral  x4rteries  are  fo  well  fecured  and  defended  in 
their  Paflfage  to  it,  afeending  through  the  Forami¬ 
na  of  the  tranfverfe  Proceflfes  of  the  Vertebrae  in  the 
Neck,  fo  that  they  are  hardly  ever  wounded  or  in¬ 
jured. 


It 
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It  was  neceflary  for  the  Brain  to  be  able  to 
fuffer  fuch  a  Change,  that  it  might  perform  its 
A&ions  at  one  time  and  abftain  from  thofe  Acti¬ 
ons  the  other  half  of  Life  ;  it  is  therefore  furnifhed 
with  Cavities  or  Ventricles,  which,  being  empty, 
the  Brain  is  in  a  manner  relax’d,  but  when  full  it 
is  in  fome  meafure  prefs’d,  and  in  a  State  of  Ten- 
lion.  But  the  Cerebellum  having  no  fuch  Ven¬ 
tricles  is  therefore  not  liable  to  fuch  Viciffitudes, 
but  continually  labours  to  carry  on  the  vital  Fun- 
eft  ions. 

18  Becaufe  the  ProcelTes  of  the  Dura  Mater 
which  fuftain  the  Cerebrum  are  fo  ftretched  over 
the  Protuberances  in  the  Bafis  of  the  Cranium  as  to 
prevent  its  incumbent  Weight  from  compreffing 
the  foft  Nerves.  The  optic  Nerves  pafs  out  of 
the  Cranium  under  a  ftrong  Production  of  the  Du¬ 
ra  Mater,  which  ferves  for  a  Cafe  to  the  faid 
Nerves,  and  the  other  Nerves  are  fecured  in  like 
manner.  But  fometimes  when  a  Man  jumps  or 
falls  down  from  a  high  Place  upon  his  Feet  in  an 
ered  Pofture,  the  Repercudion  from  the  Earth 
forces  the  Brain  towards  the  upper  Part  of  the  Cra¬ 
nium,  by  the  Re-adion  of  which  laft  the  Brain  is 
again  forc’d  fo  violently  upon  the  Bafis  of  the  .Cra¬ 
nium  as  to  comprefs  the  Nerves  which  there  arife 
from  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  Perfon  ftupid*  or  with¬ 
out  the  Ufe  of  his  Senfes  for  fome  time. 

19  Wherever  the  Cortex  terminates  there  the 
Medulla  of  the  Brain  begins,  and  fo  does  alfo  that 
of  the  Nerves ;  to  wit,  in  the  whole  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  anterior  Ventricles,  and  from  every 
Point  of  the  Cortex  of  the  Cerebellum  ;  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  firft  of  thefe  was  obferved  by  Vieuffens, 
but  he  improperly  named  it  Centrum  Ovale ;  fo 
that  the  nervous  Syftem  does  not  arife  from  any, 
one  Point  but  from  diftind  Parts  pf  the  Encepha- 
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Ion,  and  their  Terminations  is  alfo  diftinft  through- 
out  every  Part  oi  the  Body. 

20  No  body  will  eafily  believe  that  the  forty  Pair 
pf  Nerves  which  come. out  of  the  Cranium  and 
Medulla  Spinalis,  arife  from  fo  fmall  a  Part  as  the 
pineal  Gland,  which  is  fo  frequently  diftended, 
putrefied  or  render’d  fchirrous  in  many  Difeafes  of 
the  Brain,  without  any  Injury  thence  arifing  to  the 
Senfes,  and  which  is  laftly  placed  at  a  Diftance  from 
the  Brain  and  .Cerebellum. ^  Every  intelligent  Per- 
fon  who  confiders  thefe  Circumftances,  will  not 
eafily  believe  the  Notion  of  Cartejrus ,  who  placed 
the  Origin  and  Termination  of  the  whole  nervous 
Syftem  in. that  Gland,  when  at  the  fame  time  the 
pathetick  Nerves  only  rile  near  it  ;  however  it 
muft  be  confefs’d,  that  the  IJfe  of  this  Part  is  not 
yet  fufEciently  known,  ^uere  :  Whether  its  Fa- 
brick  is  not  like  that  of  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain, 
or  whether  it  does  not  ferve  to  abforb  the  moift 
.Vapours  and  Juices  fubfiding  to  the  Bafis  of  the 
Cranium  in  the  manner  of  a  Tunnel  ? 


-  §.  297.  And  indeed  the  Fabrickof  the  En¬ 
cephalon  wiij  evidently  appear  ‘to  every  one 
who  duly  considers  its.  whole  Mechanifm  be¬ 
fore  deferibed,  to  be  formed  with  the  higheft 
and  moll  adorable  W  jfdo  no ,  its  V efTel  s  be  in  g 
fh  difpofed  as  to  carry  on  an  equable  and  con- 


flant  Circulation  and  Secretion  of  their  con- 
twined -Juiees  ;  aud  it  will  alfo  appear  to  be 
continually  warmed  both  by  the  adjacent  ve¬ 
nal  and  arterial  Blood,  Tince  the  very  minute 
and  pellucid  Veffels  'of  its  Cofnpofition  would 
fee  c/d -e.  ieftitute  of  Heat ;  and  laftly,'  the 
returnhig  Lymph  will  appear  to  meet  with  a 

ready 
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ready  Entrance  and  Commixture  with  the  ve¬ 
nal  Blood  of  the  Sinus’s,  Set  the  Head  be  re¬ 
tained  in  any  Pofmre  whatever. 

u  ;  .  >  *  8  -  ,  ’  ,  >  ,  ;  -•  j  r  i  •  '1  .  , 

1  The  medullary  Subfiance  of  the  Encephalon 
is,  of  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  much  the  remoteft: 
from  the  Heart,  the  Source  of  animal  Heat;  it 
was  therefore  necefiary  for.  it  to  receive  Warmtli 
from  the  adjacent  external  Arteries,  partly  from 
the  Dura  Mater,  with  the  numerous  Arteries  of 
the  Pia  Mater ;  partly  alio  from  tile  Arteries  of  the 
Plexus  Choroideus  with  thofe  little  Arteries  which 
defcend  perpendicularly  from  the  Pia  Mater  be¬ 
twixt  the  medullary  Fibres :  Add  to  this,  that  the 
venal  Blood  is  warmer  than  the  Lymph,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  medullary  Part  of  the  Brain  may  receive 
fome  Warmth  from  the  Sinus's,  and  from  the 
Veins  in  the  Plexus  Choroideus. 

§.  298.  But  the  Blood  having  performed  its 
Dfhce  in  the  Encephalon,  returns  afterwards 
diluted  with  the  Lymph  of  the  Brain,  and 
mixing  with  frefh  Lymph,  Chyle,  and  venal 
Blood  with  the  returning  Bile,  and  perhaps 
Spirits  in  the  larger  Veins,  it  is  from  them  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Heart,  which  propells  the  fame 
into  the  Lungs,  where  it  is  again  changed 
(per  200.),  and  puts  on  the  fame  Difpofi- 
tion  which  it  had  before  it  was  firft  fent  to 
the  Brain. 

§.  299.  And  if  no  crude  or  indigeftible 
Particles  remain  in  the  faid  returning  Blood, 
it  will  all  again,  by  this  new  Apparatus  only 
(§.  298.),  become  the  belt  fitted  to  fupply 

Z  4  frefh 
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frefh  Spirits  again,  by  the  Fabric  of  the  Brain 
and  Cerebellum. 

§.  300.  ’Tis  therefore  probable  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Portion  1  of  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood 
(§.  224.),  does  thus  pafs  to  and  from  the  En¬ 
cephalon,  in  the  Courfe  before  defcribed, 
without  any  cpnfderable  Mixture  with  other 
Blood  of  a  different  Nature  3  whence  it  will 
be  the  better  difpofed  to  circulate  the  fame 
Way  again,  more  frequently,  fwiftly,  and 
equably* 

1  That  namely  which  is  the  moft  compadt,  fo-* 
lid,  and  moveable,  being  alfo  replenifhed  with  the 
Spirits  returning  from  the  Veins,  which  Part  of 
the  Blood  will  therefore  be  the  more  apt  to  return 
again  to  the  Brain,  and  to  circulate  through  it 
more  frequently  and  fwiftly,  fince  the  Palfage  of 
the  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  the  Encephalon  is  di- 
redt,  and  without  any  Obftrudtion  from  Fat, 
Mufcles,  or  other  Impediments  ;  but  as  fimilar 
Caufes  generally  yield  fimilar  Effects,  and  as  the 
Blood  was  better  difpofed  than  the  reft  of  the  Mafs 
to  afcend  to  the  Head  at  the  very  firft  Moment  of 
its  entering  the  carotid  Arteries,  by  that  Difpofiti- 
on  it  will  alfo  be  carried  rather  to  the  Brain  than 
to  any  other  Part. 

§.  301.  Laftly,  If  we  confider  (1.)  the 
great  Bulk  1  of  the  Brain,  Cerebellum,  Me¬ 
dulla  Oblongata  and  Spinalis,  with  the  vaft 
Number  of  large  Nerves  which  proceed,  and 
are  diftributed  from  them  every  way,  and  then 
compare  the  whole  Syftem  with  the  Bulk  of 
the  other  nearly  *  folid  Parts  of  the  Body  5 

(2.)  That 
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{2.)  That  the  Encephalon  and  fpinal  Medulla 
are  the  firft  apparent  Balls  of  the  Carina  or  in¬ 
cipient  Embryo  3,  from  whence  the  reft  of  the 
Vifcera  and  other  Parts  are  afterwards  produced, 
as  we  are  artured  by  the  accurate  Malpighi ; 
and  (3.)  that  there  is  fcarce  any  Part  of 
the  whole  Body  but  what  is  inverted  either 
with  the  Faculty  of  Serif ation  4  or  local  Moti¬ 
on  :  From  all  thefe  Confiderations  we  may 
believe  that  almoft  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  fo- 
lid  Parts  in  the  Body  are  complicated  and 
made  up  with  nervous  Filaments. 

1  As  not  being  loaded  like  other  Parts  either 
with  Air,  Blood,  or  Fat,  or  Mufcles,  but  is  entirely 
a  Compages  of  minute  Vefiels,  giving  rife  to  the 
Nerves ;  with  which  vafcular  Compages  is  fill’d 
the  large  Cavity  of  the  Cranium  and  Vertebrae, 
and  which  is  in  reality  continued  through  every 
individual  Part  of  the  Body,  by  thofe  innumera¬ 
ble  Produdtions  the  Nerves. 

4  The  true  or  compadt  Mafs  of  an  Animal  is 
not  fuch  as  appears  to  us  \  for,  in  the  firft  Place, 
there  is  a  large  Quantity  of  Fat  to  be  deducted, 
fince  the  Animal  may  live  very  well  without  it  and 
becomes  more  adtive  thereby.  The  Limbs  of  a 
Patient  who  has  an  Ulcer  in  the  Lungs  fhrink  up 
almoft  to  nothing,  without  lofing  any  thing  but 
their  Fat  and  Juices,  which  foon  return  again  after 
the  Lungs  have  been  reftored  to  their  healthy  State* 
In  the  fecond  Place,  we  muft  dedudt  a  vaft  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Air  from  the  Bulk  of  the  Animal,  fince  we 
find  that  the  Lungs,  Cavity  of  the  Thorax,  Sto¬ 
mach  and  Inteftines,  Abdomen,  are  almoft 
entirely  fill’d  with  that  Fluid.  Thirdly,  we  muft 
dedudt  the  Blood  and  its  Juices,  which  only  di- 

ftend 
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ibend  the  Veftels,  Mufcles,  and  Vifcera  to  that 
Size  in  which  they  ufualiy  appear.  Laftly,  let 
the  Nerves  be  deduced  or  feparated  from  all  the 
reft,  and  confidered  as  Appendages  of  the  Ence¬ 
phalon,  and  then  upon  comparing  the  nervous  Sy- 
ftem  with  what  remains,  it  will  be  found  nearly, 
if  not  more  t;han  equal ;  for  the  Brain  is;  deftitute 
of  all  thofe  Parts  which  ferve  to  make  up  the  Bulk 
of  the  Body,  fuch  as  Fat,  Mufcles,  Air,  Blood, 

&c.  and  may  be  therefore  confider’d  as  a  mere, So¬ 
lid,  excepting  the  fubtiie  Juice  it  contains.  In  an 
Atrophy  dr  ConfUmption,  the  fmall  Blood-veflels  l 
are  emptied  of  their  Contents  and  collapfe  together, 
but  the  Nerves  do  notwitliftanding  appear  as  large 
and  as  found  as  ever.  , 

3  We  have  beautiful  Experiments  and  Obferva- 
tionS  on  this  Subjed  communicated  by  Malpighi , 
alfifted  by  the  Microfcope,  though  we  have  many 
of  the  fame  Obfervations  in  Arifiotle ,  Aquape;idens> 
and  Harvey ,  who  had  not  the  Advantage  of  that 
Inftrument  j  from  them  it  appears  that  every  fingle 
Ega  which  does  not  receive  the  Influence  of  the 
Cock  confifts  of  .  a  Shell,  Membranes,  Chslaza, 
Albumen,  and  Yolk,  with  the  Sacculus  of  Colli- 
quamentum  ;  and  that  upon  opening  another  Egg, 

Said foon  after  the  Hen  had  been  trodden,  the  Sac- 
culu^  or  C  oil  i  qu  amen  turn  appear’d  by  the  Micro¬ 
fcope  to  contain  a  Speck  in  its  Middle,  hardly  big- 
«pr  than  the  1000th  Part  of  a  Grain  of  Sand,  nor 
could  any  diftind  Parts  be  obferv’d  therein  ;  but 
upon  opening  another  Egg  that  had  been  laid  fome 
Hours,  he  began  to  diftinguifn  the  Carina  or  inci¬ 
pient  Chick  in  the  Form  of  a  Vermicle,  or  like  a 
‘Tail  arifmg  from  a  large  Head  ;  and  it  is  obferva- 
Twe,  that  all  Animals,  whether  Quadruped,  Fowl, 

Filh,  or  In  fed,  are,  at  their  fir  ft  Formation,  ot 
the  fame  Shape,  that  is,  like  a 'Vermicle,  confift- 

ing 
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ingonly  of  Head  and  Tail ;  in  the  firft  of  the  e, 
after  a  fhort  Incubation,  he  diftinguifhed  two,  Ve- 
ficles  or  Hemifpheres  of  the  Brain,  with  the  two 
protuberant  Balls  of  the  Eyes,  while  the  Cerebel¬ 
lum  appeared  in  Form  of  but  one  Velicle,  with  the 
Medulla  Spinalis  extended  from  thence  in  the 
Form  of  a  crooked  Tail.  After  a  few  Hours  In¬ 
cubation  all  thefe  appeared  yet  more  diftindt,  and 
the  Carina  was  befet  with  Protuberances,  or  Ine¬ 
qualities,  which  were  the  Rudiments  of  the  incipi¬ 
ent  Vertebrae ;  at  the  fame  time  appeared,  by  de¬ 
grees,  a  kind  of  vibrating  Arch  extended  from  the 
middle  of  the  Carina,  which  at  length  diftinguifti- 
ed  itfelf  into  four  Sinus’s,  and  being  combin’d  toge¬ 
ther  form’d  the  two  Auricles  and  Ventricles  of  the 
Heart  ;  there  was  as  yet  no  Appearance  either 
of  the  Thorax  and  Lungs,  or  of  the  Abdomen 
and  its  Vifcera,  much  lefs  of  the  Extremities  or 
Limbs,  but  all  thofe  Parts  germinated  by  Degrees 
till  the  whole  Chick  was  compleat.  If  thefe  Ob- 
fervations  be  confidered  with  due  Attention,  the 
nervous  Syftem  will  appear  to  be  the  Part  which  firft: 
exifts  in  the  incipient  Animal ;  and  from  whence, 
in  Conjundlion  with  the  arterial  Syftem,  all  the 
Vifcera  and  other  Parts  are  gradually  form’d  ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  Head  bears  fo  much  greater 
Proportion  to  the  reft:  of  the  Body,  as  the  Animal 
is  nearer  to  its  Origin  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Vifcera  and  Limbs  are  proportionably  larger  as 
the  Animal  is  older.  It  is  a  Rule  with  Painters  to 
give  the  Head  of  a  new  born  Infant  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  three  in  drawing  its  whole  Body, 
but  in  Adults  the  Proportion  is  one  to  eight  ; 
whence  it  feems  probable,  that  all  the  folid  Parts 
of  the  Body  are  form’d  by  Degrees  from  the  Brain 
and  its  Appendages,  and  that  they  confift  chiefly  of 
nervous  Filaments. 


All 
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+  All  the  Parts  of  an  Animal  have  either  Moti¬ 
on  or  Senfation  *,  and  though  the  Heart,  Lungs, 
and  moil  of  the  other  Vifcera,  have  not  a  diftind 
Senfation,  as  being  defign’d  to  perpetual  Motions, 
yet  they  are  formed  to  be  very  fenlible  of  Pain  or 
a  fort  of  Anguifh  whenever  they  are  inflam’d  ;  but 
if  they  had  been  made  very  fenfible  they  would  have 
received  Pain  from  their  neceffary  and  conftant 
Motion ;  the  Bones  indeed  are  faid  to  have  no  Sen- 
iation,  but  Anatomifts  are  very  well  acquainted 
that  the  compadeft  Horns  arile  from  foft  nervous 
Papillae,  and  that  the  Nerves  being  form’d  into  a 
membranous  Expanfion  give  rife  to  all  the  Bones 
and  Cartilages. 

§.  302.  It  will  alfo  appear  to  be  in  no  wife 
abfurdfor  us  to  believe,  that  the  fmaileft  Vef- 
fels  in  the  whole  Body  arifing  from  the  ulti¬ 
mate  Arteriolae  become  very  much  like  1  the 
leaft  Filaments  of  the  Nerves,  both  as  to 
Size,  their  contained  Juices,  and  other  Pro-, 
perties. 

1  The  Aorta  is  a  Compages  of  all  the  Series  of 
Veffels  j  for  there  are  Branches  arifing  from  thence, 
which,  being  extended  into  Circles,  are  at  length 
turned  into  Veins,  ladeal  Duds,  adipofe  Cells, 
Even  the  whole  Body  will  appear  to  confift 
of  Arteries  if  weconlider  its  Nutrition.  I  cannot, 
for  my  own  Part,  fee  any  Reafon  why  the  fmaileft 
Series  of  Arteries,  which  are  the  pellucid  Emiffa- 
ries  of  the  Carotids  fpent  in  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain, 
fhould  not,  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  be  diftributed 
for  other  Ufes  than  Senfe  and  Motion  •,  for  Expe¬ 
riments  convince  us  that  thofe  Adions  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  Nerves  which  arife  from  the  Brain. 

Even 
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Even  if  we  meet  with  Veflels  of  the  fame  Tenuity 
with  the  Nerves  in  any  Part  of  the  Body,  their 
contained  Juices  muft  be  of  the  fame  Subtilty  with 
the  Spirits  or  nervous  Juice,  §.  275  and  27 6.  fo 
that  thus  we  fhall  have  a  fort  of  Nerves  or  Veifels 
of  the  minuted:  Size,  not  arifing  from  the  Brain, 
and  whofe  contained  Juices  approach  very  near  to 
the  Nature  of  animal  Spirits,  being  defign’d  for 
Nutrition,  and  therefore  we  call  them  natural  Spi¬ 
rits, 

i 

I  •  *  •  ('  V  ;  .  ■ 

§.303.  But  that  Part  of  the  Blood  which  was 
fent  to  the  Head,  and  not  employ’d  there  for 
the  Formation  of  Spirits,  is  carried  off  by  the 
lateral  Arteries  1  to  the  Dura  Mater,  Cranium, 
Pericranium,  Mufcles,  and  other  Parts  about 
the  Skull, 

Both  the  external  and  internal  Parts  of  the 
Head  neither  of  them  receive  any  Blood  but  what 
comes  from  the  carotid  and  vertebral  Arteries ;  the 
firft  of  which  having  reached  the  Cranium,  fends 
off  each  a  lateral  Branch  externally,  while  the  inter¬ 
nal  Carotid  is  infle&ed  at  its  entering  through  the 
crooked  Foramen  obferved  by  Lower ,  from  whence 
it  is  diftributed  through  the  whole  Subftance  of  the 
Brain-,  but  the  other  Branch  or  external  Carotid,  be¬ 
ing  diftributed  to  the  external  Parts  of  the  Head, 
fends  off  a  Branch,  which  paffing  through  a  fmall 
round  Foramen  in  the  Cranium  is  fpent  upon  the 
Dura  Mater,  the  Impreffions  of  whofe  Arteries  arc 
vifible  within  the  dried  Skull ;  and  it  is  from  hence 
that  the  Palpitation  and  Heat  of  the  Dura  Mater 
arifes* 


§.  304. 
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§.  304.  But  the  Dura  Mater  being  alfo  the 
internal  Periojleum  1  of  the  Skull,  is  a  fort  of 
Stratum  or  Bafts  in  which  thofe  Arteries  (§. 
303.)  are  orderly  difpofed,  and  from  whence 
they  infert  their  fmall  Twigs  into  the  Bones 
themfelves  of  the  Cranium,  upon  which  they 
are  every  way  fpent  in  very  minute  Branches ; 
but  thefe  fmall  Arteries  being  diftributed  be¬ 
twixt  the  thin  bony  Plates  of  the  Cranium,  in- 
termixt  with  thofe  from  the  Pericranium,  and 
with  them  form  very  fine  Plexus’s,  by  which 
the  Nutrition,  Warmth  2,  and  Secretion  of  the 
Medulla  3  in  the  Diploe,  with  the  Growth  of 
the  bony  Cranium  in  Proportion  *  to  the  In- 
creale  of  its  contained  and  other  Parts,  are 
all  performed  ;  but  having  performed  thefe 
Offices,  the  Blood  fpeedily  returns  by  the 
Veins. 

T  From  that  Branch  of  the  external  Carotid 
which  is  diftributed  upon  the  Dura  Mater  arife  an 
infinite  Number  of  fmall  Arteries,  inferting  them¬ 
felves  from  the  convex  Surface  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter,  through  the  internal  Plate  of  the  Cranium 
into  its  Diploe  or  Meditullium,  upon  whofe  Cells 
they  are  fpent  in  reticular  Plexus’s.  In  the 
Skull  of  a  Man  that  has  been  hang’d,  thefe  fmall 
Arteries  (which  ferve  as  fo  many  Ligaments  to  con¬ 
ned;  the  Cranium  and  Dura  Mater)  being  burft,  oc- 
cafion  the  Appearance  of  many  red  Points  or  Spots 
in  the  ,  Dura  Mater.  Other  Branches  of  the  external 
Carotid  are  again  diftributed  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Pericranium,  from  whence  they  penetrate  through 
the  external  Plate  to  the  Diploe,  and  mixing  with 
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the  former  Arteriolae  compofe  the  Meditullium  and 
difcharge  a  medullary  Oil. 

2  The  Brain  being  naturally  very  cold  from  its 
Remotenefs  from  the  Heart,  is  in  fome  meafure 
warmed  by  the  adjacent  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Ma¬ 
ter  ;  which  alfo  communicate  fome  fmall  Motion  to 
its  cold  Veins,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  Offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Dura  Mater  towards  the  Brain.  It  is 
true,  that  Baglwi^  and  feveral  other  eminent  Phy- 
iicians,  have  imagined  that  the  A&ion  of  the  Du¬ 
ra  Mater  and  its  Arteries  is  fo  confiderable  as  to 
comprefs  the  Brain,  and  propel!  its  contained  Juice 
alternately  with  every  Syftole  of,  the  Heart ;  but 
notwithftanding  their  Authorities,  we  know  that 
the  Cohefion  of  the  Dura  Mater  to  the  Cranium  is 
fuch  as  to  caufe  its  Arteries  to  make  their  Impref- 
fiohs  on  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium  ;  whereas  if  the 
Dura  Mater  were  loofe,  we  fhould  have  the  Fi¬ 
gure  of  thofe  Arteries  imprefs’d  upon  the  fofter 
Subitance  of  the  Brain.  To  this  it  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  by  a.Perfon  of  Note,  that  there  was  a  time 
in  which  the  Cranium  was  equally  fa  ft  with  the 
Brain  ;  to  which  we  anfwer,  that  it  is  evident  the 
Arteries  do  not  make  their  Impreffions  at  that 
time,  fmce  their  Magnitude  correfponds  to  the  Ar¬ 
teries  of  an  Adult,  which  vaflly  exceed  thofe  of 
the  tender  Foetus. 

3  There  is  not  indeed  much  Medulla  here  fe- 
parated,  but  yet  there  is  enough  to  prevent  the 
Bones  of  the  Cranium  from  being  too  brittle  ;  for 
the  Bones  themfelves  are  almoft  a  mere  Earth, 
friable,  and  with  little  Cohefion,  as  appears  from" 
chemical  Experiments,  as  in  a  calcin’d  Bone, 
which  being  dipt  in  Oil  recovers  its  Hardnefs 
and  Cohefion  ;  this  Effect  of  the  Medulla  is 
much  greater  in  the  tubular  Cavities  of  the  more 

movable 
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movable  Bones,  as  in  the  Thighs,  Legs*  and 
Arms. 

*  The  Arteries  of  the  Dura  Mater,  by  propel¬ 
ling  their  Blood  and  Juices  with  which  they  are  di- 
ftended  by  the  Force  of  the  Heart,  do,  in  the 
fame  Proportion,  gradually  diftend  and  enlarge 
the  foft  Bones  of  the  Cranium,  whofe  Sutures  con¬ 
tinue  membranous  fo  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
Increafe,  that  is,  to  about  the  Age  of  twelve*  or 
fourteen  Years.  But  the  reduCtory  Veins  coming 
through  particular  Foramina  of  the  Cranium, very 
rarely  open  into  the  Sinus’s  of  the  Dura  Mater,  as 
du  Verney  obferves,  but  are  generally  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  Branches  of  the  external  jugular  Veins. 
But  belides  the  Ufe  of  the  Dura  Mater,  as  a  Perio- 
fteum,  it  alfo  fends  out  Productions  through  the 
Foramina  of  the  Cranium  and  Vertebras  of  the 
Spine,  to  inveft  and  fecure  the  Nerves  ;  but  thefe 
Productions  reflected,  inveft  alfo  the  Outfide  of  the 
Cranium  and  Vertebrae  •,  from  thelaft  of  which  the 
Continuation  is  carried  on  to  the  Ribs,  Clavicles, 
Humeri,  and  all  the  Bones  of  the  Limbs,  fo,  in 
fhort,  as  to  be  continuous  with  the  Perioftia,  and 
inveft  all  the  Bones  *,  whence  the  Dura  Mater  may 
be  reckon’d  the  Origin  of  all  the  Perioftia,  which, 
if  they  could  be  artfully  feparated  from  all  the 
Bones,  would  exaCtly  refemble  the  outward  Shape 
of  a  Skeleton.  All  thefe  Perioftia  we  know  are 
Membranes,  fpread  with  vafcular  Plexus’s,  or  an 
infinite  Number  of  fanguiferous  and  lymphatic 
Veflfels,  in  a  reticular  Difpofition,  from  whence 
the  vital  and  nutritious  Juices  are  conveyed 
into  the  Subftance  of  the  Bones,  as  Dr.  Ha¬ 
vers  has  fhewn  at  large  in  his  elegant  Treatife  on 
the  Bones. 
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§»  305.  ?Tis  next  obfervable,  that  the  Blood 
which  comes  near  ell  in  Likenefs  to  the  Con¬ 
fidence  or  Solidity,  Subtilty,  Motion  and 
Fluidity  of  that  lately  fent  £0  the  Head,  is 
impelfd  through  the  fubclavian  %  axillary, 
and  brachial  Arteries,  into  chofe  of  the  Hands 4 ; 
where  paffing  through  the  lead  VefTels  like 
the  fomer,  it  occalions  that  great  Agility, 
Strength,  Warmth,  and  fenfibie  Perfpiration 
obfervable  there;  for  which  fame  Reafons  its 
Circulation  mult  alfo  be  very  quick  thro’  thofe 
Parts. 

1  Thefe  Arteries  are  fo  denominated  from  the 
Clavicles,  under  the  Defence  of  which  Bones  they 
pafs  fecurely  to  the  Arms  in  Men  who  go  eredt ; 
but  in  Brutes  who  have  their  Necks  pendulous, 
they  pafs  into  the  upper  or  anterior  Limbs  with¬ 
out  this  Defence.  We  however  obferve,  that  thofe 
Animals  who  ufe  the  fore  Limbs  for  catching  their 
Prey  and  other  Food,  have  thefe  Bones  or  Clavi¬ 
cles  given  to  them  by  N  ature,  to  fuftain  the  Sca¬ 
pula  and  Articulation  of  the  Humerus,  to  enable 
the  latter  for  moving  in  larger  Circles  ,  fuch  as  in 
the  Species  of  Monkeys,  Bears,  Squirrels,  Dor¬ 
mice,  &c.  which  have  alfo  a  fhort  Neck  like  the 
human  Species,  and  take  their  Food  too  like  them, 
either  ere£t  or  fitting. 

4  We  become  almoll  as  wife  by  our  Hands  as 
by  our  Eyes ;  lince  it  is  the  Hand  that  makes  thofe 
various  Machines  by  which  we  are  let  into  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  :  They  make  Telefcopes  for 
us  to  look  into  the  Heavens,  Microfcopes  to  in- 
fpeft  and  difcern  infenfible  Objects,  &c.  And 
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therefore  to  enable  thefe Limbs  for  performing  their 
numerous,  nimble,  and  exquifite  Operations,  it 
was  neceffary  they  fhould  be  fupplied  with  the 
more  a&ive,  fluid,  and  fwiftly-moving  Parts  of 
the  Blood,  as  we  find  they  are  by  the  adjacent 
Heart,  next  after  the  Head  5  whence  the  Heat  and 
Sweating  of  the  Palms. 

§.  306.  But  the  Blood  fent  to  the  Hands,  as 
well  as  that  brought  to  all  other  Parts,  being 
feparated  and  diftributed  by  thefmallefl  arterial 
Veflfels,  is  by  them  carried  into  the  Bones  1  and 
their  Medulla,  into  the  Membranes 2,  Mufcles 
Fat*,  Glands,  and  Skin  5  where  vanifhing 
through  their  exceeding  Tenuity,  they  return 
again  in  redudory  VefTels,  gradually  enlarging; 
by  which  the  arterial  Blood  and  Juices  are  a- 
gain  returned  through  the  Veins  of  the  Hand 
to  thofe  of  the  Arm  and  Shoulder^  a from 
thence  by  the  Ca^a  to  the  Heart. 

1  AH  the  Bones  are  on  every  Side  inverted,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  Infertions  of  their  Ligaments  and  Cap- 
fules,  with  a  Membrane  call’d  therefore  Periofte- 
um  ;  which  is  a  reticular  Plexus  or  Intertexture  of 
an  infinite  Number  of  fmall  fanguiferous  Arteries 
and  Veins,  as  well  as  Nerves  and  Lymphatics  : 
But  from  the  larger  of  thefe  fanguiferous  Arteries 
arife  fmaller  ones,  which  penetrate  to  the  interior 
Fabric  of  the  Bones,  and  enter  betwixt  their  La¬ 
mellae,  throughout  every  individual  Part.  But 
befides  thefe  Veflels  of  the  Periofteum  inverting 
the  Bones  both  without  and  withinfide,  the  Bones 
have  aifo  in  their  Cavities  other  larger,  medullary 
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Blood- veflels,  which  generally  penetrate  them  thro9 
large  Foramina  in  their  Epiphyfes  or  Pleads * 
which  laft  Veflels  are  not  fpent  on  the  bony  La¬ 
mellae  like  the  former,  but  are  diftributed  on  the 
medullary  Loculi  of  the  very  fine  cellular  Mem¬ 
brane  contained  within  the  Bones  for  the  Recepti¬ 
on  of  the  medullary  Oil*  which  is  alfo  in  Part  fe- 
parated  from  the  Arteriolae  of  the  internal  Perio- 
fteum,  which  infinuates  itfelf  thro9  the  Foramina  of 
the  Epiphyfes  Ofiium,  with  the  larger  Veflels, 
and  lines  the  Bones  internally  as  the  other  Perio- 
fteum  does  externally.  As  for  the  Blood  brought 
into  the  Bones  by  thofe  Arteries,  it  is  returned  by 
correfponding  fmall  Veins  pafling  out  through  the 
oblique  Foramina  of  the  Bones,  and  opening  into 
the  adjacent  Veins  of  the  exterior  Periofteum,  and 
thence  it  paffes  to  the  larger  Trunks.  Thus  the 
Blood  feems  to  have  a  twofold  Circulation  through 
the  Bones  *  one  from  the  Arteriolse  of  the  internal 
Periofteum  through  the  Pores,  and  betwixt  the 
Lamelke  of  the  Bones  *  the  other  from  the  Arte¬ 
ries,  fpent  reticularly  on  the  medullary  Cells  without 
entering  into  the  compact  Subfiance  of  the  Bone  ; 
thus,  for  Example,  in  the  Cranium,  you  will  have 
a  clear  View  of  this  twofold  Circulation,  by  flip- 
poling  the  Brain  to  be  the  oily  Medulla  of  a  Bone  % 
fb  that  the  Pericranium  and  Dura  Mater  which  de¬ 
tach  Arteries  into  the  Lamellae  of  the  Bones,  will 
reprefent  the  Periofteum  internum  and  externum  ; 
but  the  Pia  Mater  will  denote  that  Part  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  Periofteum  which  fupplies  Arteries  diftindl 
both  in  Courfe,  Origin,  and  Diftribution  from  the 
preceding. 

1  Ail  which  are  by  Ruyfch  demonftrated  to  con- 
Cft  of  Fibres  and  fmall  Veffels  varioufly  interwoven 
and  interfering  each  other. 
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3  The  whole  Compages  of  the  Mufcles  are 
compofed  of  Fibres  from  the  Nerves,  which  we 
have  demonftrated  continuous  with  the  Arteries 
( per  §.  270  and  284.) ;  upon  which  Fibres  are  a- 
gain  fpread  the  Arteries,  Veins,  and  Fat,  tranfu- 
ding  into  the  cellular  Membrane  from  the  Arteries; 
the  diaphanous  Fibres  being  manifeftly  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Nerves  {per§.  440.),  whence  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Mufcle  is 
continuous  with  the  Arteries. 

4  The  Adeps,  which  is  a  fat  Oil,  paffes  mix’d 
with  the  Blood  through  the  Arteries  and  Veins  in 
all  Parts  of  the  Bodv,  as  is  evident  even  to  the 
Eye  by  the  Microfcope  •,  but  from  the  fmalleft  of 
thofe  VeiTels,  at  their  Anaftomofes,  it  is  depofited 
into  the  Cells  of  the  adipofe  Membrane,  out  of 
the  Courif  of  the  Circulation.  Where  the  fmail  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  unite  by  Anaftomofes,  there  are  late¬ 
ral  Communications  with  the  blind  Oil  Cells  for  the 
Reception  of  the  Fat,  which  being  lighter  than  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Blood  will  both  move  on  flow¬ 
er  and  more  oblique  or  laterally,  fo  as  to  enter  the 
Ceils,  while  the  more  denfe  Parts  of  the  Blood 
proceed  more  in  a  right  Line  according  to  the  Axis 
of  the  Arteriola,  into  the  correfponding  Vein. 
But  no  Juice  has  a  greater  Tenacity  than  Oil,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  perfpire  or  be  ccnfumed,  but 
accumulated.  Hence  we  may  eafily  perceive  how 
a  Perfon  may  become  of  a  monftrous  Bulk  by 
mere  Obefity;  and  how  a  Perfon  may  become 
thin  again  by  the  mere  Motion  of  the  Mufcles 
only  accelerating  the  Blood  through  its  Veftels, 
and  at  the  fame  time  exprefTmg  the  Oil  into  them 
from  its  containing  Cells  ?  We  can  alio  from  hence 
give  a  Reafon  why  lean  People  have,  much  and 
fat  People  but  little  Blood  in  their  Veftels.  I  have 
obferved,  alter  Lewenboec ,  a  fmail  Portion  of  a 
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Mufcle  from  a  lean  Ox  looked  red  and  full  of 
Blood,  but  a  like  Portion  of  the  Mufcle  from  a 
very  fat  Sheep  manifefted  no  Appearance  at  all  of 
Blood,  but  feemed  a  continued  Mafs  of  Fat :  A- 
nother  time  I  drykl  a  Mufcle  from  a  very  lean 
Piow-horfe,  and  viewing  a  Bit  of  it  with  a  Micro- 
fcope,  it  appeared  uniformly  red  and  nothing  elfe  5 
but  a  Piece  of  the  Mufcle  from  a  fat  Ox  being 
prepared  and  examined  in  the  fame  manner,  ihew- 
ed  very  little  Rednefs  by  the  Microfcope,  but 
feemkl  rather  a  mere  Particle  of  Fat. 

* 

§,  307.  For  it  mull:  be  obferved,  that  the 
Extremity  of  every  fmall  Artery  is  accompa¬ 
nied,  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body  as  well  as  in  the 
Limbs,  with  a  fort  of  glandular  Apparatus 
(approaching  the  Fabric  of  §.  250.)  from 
whence  a  Veffel  arifes,  carrying  off  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Humour  hear  feparated,  whether  it  be 
ferous,  lymphatic  %  aqueous,  or  oily;  by 
which  Veffel  the  faid  Humour  alfo  returns  a- 
gain  into  the  V effels,  and  mixing  with  the 
reft  of  the  Blood  in  the  Veins  2,  returns  by 
them .  to  the  Heart :  Such  an  Apparatus  is 
proved  from  Dropfies  of  all  kinds,  and  efpe- 
daily  the  Anafarca1 ;  from  a  lymphatic  Tu¬ 
mour  or  Swelling:  of  thofe  Parts  which  have 
had  their  Veins  4  obftrudfed  by  Ligature;  from 
fifhilcus  >  Ulcers,  Hydatids  6,  Phly Bence  h  the- 
Itch  8,  Eruptions,  or  Granula  Hordacea  F  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  in  the  Fat  of  Pork  and  other 
Animals ;  from  whence  it  alfo  appears,  that 
this  fecretory  Apparatus  is  to  be  found  alike 
in  all  Paris  -I0  of  the  Body. 
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1  We  evidently  perceive  that  there  is  fecerned 
every  where  a  limpid  Liquor  like  Lymph  ;  but 
vre  are  not  allured  that  the  Secretion  is  made  by 
glandular  Machines,  fince  we  only  meet  with  their 
Appearance  in  Difeafes. 

a  Thus  the  Juices  of  feveral  Kinds  is  returned 
into  the  Blood,  to  be  again  feparated  from  thence 
for  the  fame  Purpofes. 

3  An  Anafarca  is  a  Collection  or  Stagnation  of 
an  aqueous  Humour,  either  in  the  Lymphatics  or 
in  the  Cells  of  the  Mem'brana  Adipofa,  in  whofe 
Cells  the  Arteries  ought  only  to  depofit  Fat  in  a 
healthy  State  ;  but  fince  there  is  no  Part  of  the 
whole  Body  but  what  is  liable  to  this  Species  of 
Dropfy,  it  follows,  that  there  muft  be  a  fort  of 
glandular  Apparatus  in  every  Part,  from  whence 
the  faid  lymphatic  Humours  arife, 

4-  We  know,  by  Experiment,  that  a  Ligature 
made  on  the  fanguiferous  Veins  of  a  Part  occafions 
the  Lymphatics  to  fwell  and  become  vifible  by  the 
Accumulation  of  their  Juices,  which  before  had  a 
Paffage  into  and  through  the  fanguiferous  Veins. 
This  Experiment  may  be  beautifully  made  by  fix¬ 
ing  a  Ligature  on  the  Vena  Cava  of  a  living  Dog, 
as  it  was  firft  performed  by  Lower ,  who,  however 
ought  not  to  have  thence  concluded,  that  therefore 
every  Dropfy  was  feated  in  the  Lymphatics,  which 
only  makes  that  Species  defcribed  by  Hippocrates. 

*  Fiftulous  Ulcers  difcharge  a  great  deal  of  a 
Liquor  which  is  neither  like  Blood  nor  Matter  *, 
efpeciaily  when  thofe  Ulcers  penetrate  to  the  Peri- 
oftia  of  the  Bones.  When  a  Surgeon  makes  a 
Fontanel  by  applying  a  Cautery  to  the  Cranium, 
at  firft  indeed  the  Blood  follows,  but  in  a  Day  or 
two  afterwards  it  pours  out  a  mere  Lymph;  whence 
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it  follows,  that  there  muft  be  lymphatic  Vefiels 
there. 

6  Hydatids  are  round  pellucid  Tumours,  form¬ 
ed  by  an  aqueous  Humour  retained  in  a  thin  Mem¬ 
brane  :  Nor  can  they  well  be  faid  to  be  no  more 
than  Varices  of  the  Lymphatics  ;  for  they  being 
obftrudted  dilate  into  a  Sphere,  whence  it  would 
feem  that  their  Cells  were  at  Arft  fpherical,  but  in- 
vifible  before  they  were  preternatural ly  diftended 
by  Difeafe.  Thefe  Hydatids  are  often  formed  in 
the  Uretus,  and  Ruyfcb  has  found  the  whole  Liver 
turn’d  into  thefe  Veficles. 

7  Phlydtenae  are  oblong,  pellucid,  and  lympha¬ 
tic  Veficles;  being  the  true  Varices  or  Aneurifms 
of  the  Lymphatics.  They  frequently  happen  in 
the  Eyes  and  endanger  their  Sight as  happen’d 
to  a  young  Student  who  came  under  me,  being 
very  folicitous  to  preferve  his  Sight :  In  this  Pa¬ 
tient  I  could  obferve,  with  a  Microfcope,  that  the 
Artery  which  is  extended  over  the  Pupil  was  much 
enlarged  and  diftended  into  Protuberances  or  Aneu¬ 
rifms  of  this  kind  ;  therefore  the  VeiTel  being  re¬ 
moved  and  opened  by  a  Needle  with  a  fufpended 
or  gentle  Hand,  the  Water  ran  out  and  his  Sight 
returned. 

8  Chiefly  the  Itch,  which  is  formed  of  fmall  P li¬ 
ft  ules,  including  a  fharp  Ichor  under  the  Cuticle, 
and  which  excites  an  intolerable  itching.  For  the 
fmall  Veflels  of  the  Cutis  which  lay  before  concealed 
under  the  Cuticle,  become  fo  diftended  in  this  Dif- 
order  as  to  be  vifible  and  irritated,  either  by  fome 
acrid  Virus,  or  even  Animalculse,  according  to 
Redi  and  others.  When  the  reticular  Body  of 
Malpighi  has  been  eroded  and  confumed  in  the  Itch 
it  proves  of  the  very  worft  Kind,  and  if  that  Ero- 
fion  extends  to  the  Skin  itfelf  it  produces  a  Le« 
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profy  ;  but  if  it  extends  even  through  the  Skin  to 
the  fubjacent  Membrana  Adipofa,  it  produces  the 
direful  Malady  termed  Lepra  Arabum,  frequent 
among  the  Inhabitants  ot  India,  Arabia ,  Egypt, 
and  Palcsftine. 

9  Swine  are  often  liable  to  the  Mealies,  which  are 
round  little  Grains  like  Barley,  fuli  of  a  ferous  or 
thicker  Juice,  which  ought  in  a  healthy  State  to  be 
only  Fat  or  Oil.  For  that  they  are  really  Follicles 
of  the  cellular  Membrane  appears  from  the  Ruyf- 
chian  Art  of  Injection,  by  which  the  fmall  cutane¬ 
ous  Arteries  are  fill’d  fo  as  to  force  the  Liquor 
even  into  the  Cells  of  the  fat  Membrane.  And  pof- 
fibly  the  ferous  Arteries  may  alfo  communicate  in 
like  manner  with  the  Cells,  if  we  could  fubjedt 
them  to  the  fame  Experiment. 

10  In  feme  Parts  the  Juices  brought  by  the  Ar- 
teriolae  liy  ofFinlenfibly  in  Form  of  Vapours,  which 
are  partly  retained  in  Cavities  of  the  Body,  and 
partly  exhaled  into  the  Air. 

§.  308.  Next,  that  Part  of  the  Blood  which 
has  a  finer  or  loefer  Texture,  being  thicker 
and  lefs  fluxiie,  is  by  the  Laws  of  Hydraulics 
forced  into  the  defcending  1  Trunk  of  the  Aor¬ 
ta,  where  the  more  fimple  Parts  of  the  fame 
Blood  will  enter  the  inter  cofial 1  Amteries,  and 
after  having  performed  its  Office  with  great 
Celerity  in  the  Mufcies  of  Refpi  ration,  it 
pafies  the  quickefl  of  any  (but  §.  305.)  into 
the  correfponding  Vena  Azygos,  and  from 
thence  by  the  Cava  to  the  Heart.  By  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Contrivance  and  Difpofition  of  thefe 
Vcffels  the  Circulation  3  is  render'd  exceeding 
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free  through  them,  without  any  Refinance  or 
Hindrance  from  the  large  Quantity  already  in 
the  Vena  Cava  5  lince  the  Parts  which  dis¬ 
charge  their  Blood  into  that  Vein,  viz.  the 
Interibices  of  the  Ribs,  and  moil  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes  in  the  Thorax,  will  not  bear  any  Ob  ft  ru¬ 
ction  without  the  moil  imminent  and  prefent 
Danger  of  Life.  For  this  Reafon  therefore 
the  Vena  Azygos  dif charges  4  itfelf  in  that 
Part  of  the  Cava  where  it  is  the  fooneft  em¬ 
ptied  into  the  right  Auricle  and  Ventricle  of 
the  Heart  in  its  Diaftole ;  and  for  the  fame 
Caufe  the  Paffage  from  the  Arteries  into  the 
Veins  is  here  free  and  open :  From  whence  one 
may  underftand  the  Reafon  of  the  quick  Cir¬ 
culation  through  thefe  Parts,  and  why  fo  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  moft  acute  5  Difeafes  frequently  in- 
feft  them, 

1  From  thence  arife  firil  the  coronary  Arteries 
of  the  Heart,  then  thofe  of  the  Pericardium,  and 
next  the  Arteries  of  the  Mediaftinum.  But  it  mu  ft 
be  remarked,  that  in  the  human  Body  there  is  but 
one  arterial  Trunk,  though  in  Brutes  who  go  with 
their  Necks  pendulous  there  are  two  Trunks,  one 
afcending  and  the  other  depending,  as  Ruyfch  has 
very  jufiiy  afferted  and  fhew’d  in  Oppofition  to 
Bidlow. 

z  The  Intercodals  arife  froin  the  Aorta  at  right 
Angles,  and  from  thence  pafs  in  the  Channels  of 
the  Ribs,  cover’d  before  by  the  Periofteum  •,  but 
they  do  not  run  through  the  Pleura,  only  in  the 
cellular  Membrane  betwixt  the  Pleura  and  Perio- 
fteum-  of  the  Ribs,  Ruyfch  has  demonilrated  that 
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thefe  Arteries  are  fpent  in  the  int^rcoftal  Mufcles, 
Pleura,  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs,  and  even  the  Skin 
itfelf  on  thofe  Parts,  as  Euftachius  had  long  before 
obferved,  who,  one  fhould  think,  could  hardly 
have  obferved  and  traced  fo  diligently  the  Branches 
of  the  Vena  Azygos  if  he  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  fome  Method  of  injedting  them,  which  yet 
does  no  way  appear. 

*  It  is  altogether  fingular,  and  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing  that  the  Biood  returned  from  all  the  externa! 
and  internal  Parts  of  the  Organs  of  Reipiration* 
both  Vifcera,  Membranes,  and  Mufcles,  does  not 
go  to  the  Heart  by  the  common  Channel  of  the 
Vena  Cava  but  by  a  peculiar  Vein  for  that  Ofnce, 
termed  Vena  fine  pari .  For  the  fmall  Veins  of 
the  Pericardium,  Mediaftinum,  the  fubcutaneous 
Veins  from  the  Outfide  of  the  Thorax,  thofe  of  the 
Pleura,  the  Intercoftals,  thole  of  the  Diaphragm, 
and  Parts  adjacent,  and  poffibly  fome  from  the 
Liver  which  are  lefs  eafily  dilcovered  ;  all  open 
into  the  Vena  Azygos,  as  the  excellent  Euftachius 
jirft  obferved,  who  feems  to  have  profecuted  Ana¬ 
tomy  with  Application  and  Exadtnefs  more  than 
human.  The  Vein  we  now  fpeak  of  is  large, 
and  placed  on  the  Right  fide  of  the  Bodies  of  the 
Vertebrae  and  Vena  Cava,  a  little  above  the  Peri¬ 
cardium,  and  in-lerts  itfelf  into  the  adjacent  right 
Auricle.  The  Reafon  for  which  peculiar  Vein  to 
the  Organs  of  Refpiration  feems  to  be  this.  Eve¬ 
ry  Perfon  is  obliged  to  draw  in  and  expel  the 
Air  again  from  their  Lungs  alternately,  fo  long 
as  they  live  ^  to  perform  which  Adtion  requires 
alfo  an  alternate  Contradtion  and  Relaxation  of  the 
intercoftal  Mufcles ;  whence  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
ceffary  there  fhould  be  a  tree  Pafifage  for  the  Blood 
from  the  intercoftal  Arteries  through  the  Mufcles 

into 
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into  the  Veins,  and  that  eafily  and  without  any 
Delay  :  But  the  Motion  of  Refpiration  greatly 
accelerates  upon  any  Exercife  of  the  Body  ( per 
§.  208.),  fmce  the  Blood  then  returns  quicker  by 
the  Veins  to  the  Heart,  which  rnuft  therefore  pro* 
trude  it  more  fwiftly  through  the  Lungs  •,  which 
accelerated  Motion  of  the  Lungs  fuppofes  an  in- 
creafed  Adtion  of  the  Parts  employ’d  in  Expira¬ 
tion  and  Infpiration  *,  whence  if  the  Blood  of  the 
intercoftal  Veins  had  palled  immediately  into  the 
Cava,  there  would  have  been  Danger  of  thofe 
fmaller  Veffels  being  over-charged,  and  diftended 
or  obftrudted,  whenever  the  Blood  was  more  than 
ordinarily  accumulated  in  the  Cava  ;  whence  the 
Parts  which  are  in  themfelves  very  fenfible  and 
prone  to  Inflammation,  would  have  been  much 
more  fubjedt  thereto  than  they  now  are.  Nature 
has  therefore  thus  providently  guarded  againft  a 
fatal  Pieurify,  by  furnifhing  thefe  Parts  with  a 
peculiar  Vein,  communicating  with  the  upper  and 
lower  Cava,  and  receiving  the  Blood  from  the 
Organs  of  Refpiration,  to  depofit  the  fame  in  the 
Cava  when  it  refills  the  leaft,  that  is,  when  the 
Heart  relaxes  and  takes  the  Blood  of  the  Vena 
Cava  and  Azygos  into  its  right  Auricle  and  Ven¬ 
tricle.  Hence  therefore  it  appears,  that  the  An-* 
cients  did  not  without  Reafon  place  the  Seat  of  a 
Pieurify  in  this  Vein,  which  they  ftudioufly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  empty  in  that  Diforder  ;  for  though 
the  Seat  of  Inflammation  is  not  in  Veins,  yet  in 
this  Part  it  is  not  far  from  them,  viz.  in  the  Re- 
fiftance  given  by  thefe  diftended  Veins  to  the  inter- 
-  coftal  Arteries.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Veins  be¬ 
fore  defcribed  are  all  deeply  fituated  out  of  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  any  Irregularities  from  the  unconftant 
Adtions  of  the  voluntary  Mufcles. 
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4  Both  the  Infertions  of  this  Vein  are  furnifh- 
ed  each  with  a  Valve  at  their  Entrance  in  the 
Cava. 

^  There  are.  fcarce  ten  People  who  perifh  by 
acute  Difeafes,  but  nine  of  them  die  pleuritic ; 
not  only  from  the  Shortnefs  of  the  Vefiels  and  Vi¬ 
cinity  to  the  Heart,  but  alfo  from  their  greater  Re- 
‘  pletion,  by  removing  the  Preffure  ot  the  Air  from 
them  in  Infpiration,  by  the  Stimulus  of  thefe 
Mufcles  continually  in  Adion,  from  the  Nearnefs 
of  the  cold  Air  infpired,  and  from  the  Swiftnefs 
of  the  Blood’s  Circulation  here,  &c.  which  difpofe 
a  fizy  or  inflammatory  Blood  more  to  fhew  its  Ef 
feds  in  thefe  Arteries  than  in  others. 

.  .  ....  _  1 

§.  309.  After  thefe  the  phrenic  1  Arteries, 
with  the  Pericardio-diaphragmatics,  receive 
the  like  Blood  with  the  intercoftai  and  verte¬ 
bral  Arteries,  through  which  the  Blood  circu¬ 
lating  very  fwiftly  into  the  phrenic  Veins, 
paffes  from  them  into  the  Cava  ;  whence  thefe 
Vefiels  alfo  confpire  to  render  the  Return 
and  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  free,  fwift,  and 
conflant, 

1  The  Ancients  gave  the  Name  <p^vs g  to  that 
Part  which  we  now  call  the  Diaphragm  ;  becaufe 
they  imagin’d  that  the  Mind  redded  there  in  a 
particular  manner  :  But  the  Diaphragm  has  fome 
Arteries  from  thofe  of  the  Mediaftinum,  and 
others  from  thofe  of  the  Pericardium,  as  Ruyfch 
has  demonftrated  •,  all  which  various  Arteries  com¬ 
municate  together,  as  the  Pericardium  is  ciofely 
attached  to  a  great  Part  of  the  Diaphragm  •,  from 
which  communication  the  Circulation  is  again 

rendered 
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rendered  more  free  *,  which  was  the  more  neceffary 
as  the  Part  is  fo  liable  to  Inflammation,  the  Pleu- 
ritis  and  Peripneumonia  being  hardly  ever  obfer- 
ved  without  fome  degree  of  the  Paraphrenitis, 
which  feldom  arifes  of  itfelf  but  from  one  of  the 
former.  From  the  Connexion  of  the  Diaphragm 
one  may  underftand  why  fuch  an  intolerable  Heat 
is  perceived  there  when  it  is  diforder’d  ;  and  why, 
when  the  Diaphragm  is  inflamed,  the  Pericardium 
and  Parts  adjacent  generally  partake  of  the  Difor- 
der  by  the  Communication  of  their  Arteries.  The 
Blood  of  thefe  Parts  feldom  returns  by  the  Vena 
Azygos  of  Euftachius ,  which  he  indeed  obferved, 
but  I  never  yet  law  it ;  and  though  Euftachius  refers 
the  phrenic  Veins  to  the  Azygos,  they  are  general¬ 
ly  referred  to  the  Cava  by  Anatomifts. 

§.  310.  The  defcending  Aorta  palling  next 
through  the  Diaphragm,  fends  its  Blood  (a- 
greeabie  to  §.  306  and  307.)  to  the  Loins,  Ab¬ 
domen,  Thighs,  Legs  and  Feet,  from  whence 
the  Blood  returns  again  by  the  Veins,  fur- 
nifhed  with  Valves  *  in  the  lower  Parts  of  the 
Body. 

1  The  Blood  of  the  lower  Limbs  meets  with  a 
very  difficult  Return  to  the  Heart,  as  moving 
flower  than  the  reft,  and  againft  its  own  Weight : 
If  indeed  the  Aorta  and  Cava  communicated  as 
openly  as  the  two  Legs  of  a  Syphon,  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  Weight  of  the  Blood  defcending  in  the 
firft  would  counterpoife  that  alcending  in  the  laft  ; 
but  the  infinite  Ramification  of  thofe  Veflels  be- 
.  twixt  their  Trunks,  break  off  the  Force  of  the 
Heart,  Aorta,  and  Arteries,  and  the  Blood  re¬ 
turns 
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turns  but  very  flowly  upwards  in  the  Veins  ;  in 
weak  Veffels  it  is  retarded  by  its  own  W  eight, 
and  often  diftends  the  yielding  and  weak  Coats 
of  the  Veflels  into  Varices  :  But  to  alleviate  thefe 
Inconveniences,  in  fome  meafure.  Nature  has 
fupplied  thofe  Veins  of  the  lower  Extremities, 
winch  moft  require  them,  with  Valves,  which 
fuftain  the  Weight  of  the  fuperior  Blood  from 
prefling  on  the  inferior  ;  fo  that  by  dividing  a 
large  venal  Tube  as  it  were  into  fo  many  fmall- 
er  ones  by  Valves,  the  Blood  will  both  be  pro- 
pelPd  by  the  Re-a6tion  of  the  elaftic  Valves, 
prefled  by  its  Weight,  and  the  contractile  Force 
of  the  adjacent  Arteries  and  Mufcles  will  have 
a  greater  Power  to  fend  it  forwards  in  fmall  Par* 
cels  than  if  it  was  in  a  continued  perpendicular 
Cylindar. 

§.311.  Now  from  the  fame  defcending 
Trunk  of  the  Aorta  below  the  Diaphragm, 
arife  Arteries 1  which  are  ramified  to  all  the 
Vifcera  2  of  the  Abdomen,  in  which  they  are 
formed  or  difpofed  nearly  into  a  glandular  Fa¬ 
bric,  and  may  be  commodioufly  diftinguifhed 
into  thole  Branches  which  ferve  to  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Chyle,  termed  Chy  lop  retie  3  •  thofe  for 
the  Secretion  of  Urine,  termed  Ouropcetic  4; 
and  thofe  for  the  Separation  of  Semen,  term¬ 
ed  Spermatopcetic 5. 

1  Thefe  are  reducible  to  three  capital  Trunks, 
of  which  the  firfi  is  f  i.)  the  Cccliac  Artery,  ari- 
fing  trom  the  Aorta  immediately  below  the  Dia¬ 
phragm  5  (2.)  the  Mefentrica  fuperior  ;  and  (3.) 
the  Mefentrica  inferior :  From  which  three  Arte¬ 
ries 
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ries  all  the  abdominal  Yifcera  are  fupplied  with 
Blood, 

2  By  a  Vifcus  we  underfland  an  organic  Part  of 
the  human  Body,  which  receiving  the  arterial 
Blood,  does,  by  the  Power  of  its  Fabric,  work 
fome  Change  therein,  and  then  returns  the  faid 
Blood  again  to  the  Heart  by  the  Veins,  Thefe 
Vifcera  of  the  Abdomen  are  contained  within  the 
Peritonaeum,  that  is,  wrapped  up  in  the  Dupli- 
catures  thereof,  and  not  contained  in  it  as  in  a 
Bag:  For  the  Peritonaeum  being  extended  from 
the  Loins  over  ail  the  Vifcera,  forms  as  it  were 
a  diftindt  Bag  to  receive  each,  fo  that  there  are 
in  reality  as  many  Duplicatures  or  Sacculi  of 
the  Peritoneum  as  there  are  Vifcera,  except 
the  urinary  Parts,  which  are  without  the  Peri¬ 
tonaeum,  and  covered  by  it  only  on  their  Fore- 
Tide. 

3  The  Chylopcetic  are  thofe  of  the  Liver  and 
Spleen,  Omentum,  Stomach,  Pancreas,  Mefen- 
te-ry,  Inteftines,  with  the  mefenteric  Glands,  and 
the  three  Kinds  of  Veflels  before  enumerated. 

4  The  Spermatic  are  thofe  of  the  Teflicles  and 
feminal  Vehicles  in  Males  ;  and  in  Women  thofe 
of  the  Uretus,  the  Ovaria,  and  their  mothwing’d 
Expanfions,  with  the  Plexus’s  extended  to  the 
Thighs,  and  their  Vefiels. 

5  The  Ourcpcetic  are  thofe  of  the  Kidneys  and 
their  Glandulas  or  Capfulse  Atrabilariae,  with  the 
Emuigents.  But  of  all  thefe  Arteries  we  muft  be¬ 
gin  fir  ft  with  thofe  that  come  firft  from  the  A- 
orta,  and  are  diftributed  into  the  chylificative 
Vifcera,  viz.  the  coeliac  Artery  and  its  Branches, 
among  which  we  are  again  to  begin  firft  with 
the  Branches  going  to  the  Spleen,  becaufe  the 

Blood 
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Blood  mull  be  firit  prepared  in  that  Body  before 
it  goes  to  the  Liver,  and  therefore  the  Adlion  of 
the  Liver  cannot  be  well  underftood  before  we  have 
furvey’d  that  of  the  Spleen,  which  is  an  Organ  that 
does  not  work  for  itfelf  but  for  the  Good  of  others, 
ferving  for  a  Purfe  or  Sieve,  to  which  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Trajan  formerly  compared  it  with  a  great  deal 
of  Juilice. 
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